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CURRENT PROBLEMS IN ESTABLISHING PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 
IN OUR SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMS! 


PHYLLIS R. OSBORN 


UR social welfare programs are an 
integral part of the society out 
of which they grow and on 

which they must depend for survival and 
support. We live today in an atmosphere 
of fear and cynicism. Suspicion of our 
neighbors and even of those whom we 
have considered our friends is being en- 
couraged as essential to security. Those 
who, in reality, fear freedom and a truly 
democratic solution of domestic as well 
as world problems are skilfully under- 
mining those freedoms which we have in 
the past confidently accepted as our na- 
tional heritage. Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas is one of the few fig- 
ures in public service who still have the 
courage to speak out in defense of toler- 
ance, of freedom of thought, and of open, 
unfettered discussion of all aspects of 
public issues. In an article in the New 
York Times Magazine of January 12, he 
writes primarily of the “Black Silence of 
Fear’’ as it affects international relation- 
ships, but his words seem in many re- 
spects equally applicable to the immedi- 
ate problem assigned for our considera- 
tion as he says: 

1 A paper read at the seventy-ninth annual meet- 


ing of the National Conference of Social Work, Chi- 
cago, May 26, 1952. 


There is an ominous trend in this nation. 
We are developing tolerance only for the ortho- 
dox point of view on world affairs, intolerance 
for new and different approaches. Orthodoxy has 
normally stood in the path of change. Ortho- 
doxy was always the strong hold of the status 
quo, the enemy of new ideas—at least new ideas 
that were disturbing. He who was wedded to 
the orthodox view was isolated from the chal- 
lenge of new facts. 


« 25s ee ee 


ardized thought. It rejects orthodoxy. It wants 
the fullest and freest discussion, within peace- 
ful limits, of all public issues. It encourages 
constant search for truth at the periphery of 
knowledge. . . . We have over the years swung 
from tolerance to intolerance and back again 
... there has probably not been a period of 
greater intolerance than we witness to-day. 


Periods of intolerance, such as Justice 
Douglas describes, demand whipping 
boys for their sustenance. Social welfare 
programs and the liberal thinking under- 
lying them and related to our responsi- 
bilities to our disadvantaged fellow-men 
have joined the ranks of the whipping 
boys so necessary in today’s climate of 
suspicion and distrust, of regression in 
social thinking and action. 

Reactionary elements in our country 
appear to be capitalizing upon the cur- 
rent and widespread fear of communism 
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in an effort to bring back the good old 
days of rugged individualism and laissez 
faire in which our national slogan might 
well have been “Every man for himself 
and the devil take the hindmost.” These 
warnings, as related to the welfare pro- 
grams, become clearly apparent as ef- 
forts to conceal the real issue through the 
utilization of a popular phobia, when one 
recognizes that it is in those countries in 
which want and misery are so widespread 
that hosts of deprived human beings feel 
that they have nothing to lose through 
totalitarianism that communism makes 
its most powerful appeal. Dale Yoder, 
not a sentimental social worker but a 
member of a sterner breed, a hardheaded 
economist, defines our public social wel- 
fare goals as being “higher material liv- 
ing scales, a broader development of hu- 
man abilities, the reduction of poverty 
and other distress and the more careful 
utilization and conservation of human re- 
sources.’’? These goals give recognition to 
the fact that the welfare of the individual 
cannot be separated from the welfare of 
society. The “‘ideal man,” prior to the in- 
dustrial revolution, could supposedly 
meet every contingency with his own re- 
sources and efforts. Present-day prob- 
lems require the action of society for so- 
lution. It is most disturbing to many who 
have previously enjoyed a monopoly of 
power to see the responsibility for plan- 
ning, for deciding upon what constitutes 
the common good, being taken over by a 
society which has as a goal freedom of 
all men from fear of want in its most 
stark and harsh manifestations. 

The high costs of the welfare programs 
are frequently mentioned as the basis for 
today’s attacks. Many sincere and honest 


2Dale Yoder, ‘‘The Welfare State—What Are 
Its Costs?’’ public lecture in series The Welfare State 
—Menace or Millennium (published under the aus- 
pices of Social Science Research Center of the 
Graduate School, University of Minnesota, 1951). 


citizens, bowed down with the tax bur- 
den imposed for the purpose of support- 
ing past, present, and future wars, have 
been led to believe by misleading oral 
and printed statements that, if only “the 
chiselers” could be removed from the as- 
sistance rolls, taxes would decline pre- 
cipitately. They do not realize that wel- 
fare costs, national and even internation- 
al, are but a drop in the bucket from 
which federal dollars are poured or that 
of the $85 billion federal budget submit- 
ted by the President for the coming fiscal 
year, only about 3 cents of every dollar 
is intended for the combined costs of 
health, welfare, and education in this 
country. The lion’s share of the remain- 
der will go for the costs of war. Someone 
has remarked that “we might be de- 
scribed more aptly as a ‘warfare state’ 
than as a ‘welfare state.’ ” 

Certain of the vested interests from 
which appears to emanate much of the 
concern that we shall not ruin the needy 
by providing them with the minimum 
necessities of life in times of dependent 
childhood, old age, illness, or other ad- 
versity, complain very little regarding 
military expenditures. Could it be that 
their frenzied cries directing the atten- 
tion of the tax-burdened public to the 
defenseless needy recipients of publicly 
provided assistance and services have, as 
their objective, in addition to that of 
maintaining economic power, the diver- 
sion of attention from the fact that a very 
large percentage of the war-related ex- 
penditures are flowing directly into their 
pockets? 


Listen to a direct quotation from the | 


annual report of one powerful and far- 
flung business enterprise as stated in the 
words of its president, a gentleman who 
draws a salary of $60,000 a year and will, 
if I interpret the printed report correctly, 
be eligible for an annual pension of 
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$8,746 upon retirement. Of this amount, 
he will have provided from his own hard- 
earned resources an amount equivalent 
to about $1,955.* He exhorts the stock- 
holders as follows: 


Constantly expanding paternalistic policies 
of government have oriented the minds of the 
American people toward reliance upon govern- 
ment for security (minimum wages, pensions, 
housing, etc.) and for directing and planning 
their lives. Thus, these policies have seriously 
weakened and undermined the most vital 
sources of America’s strength and the strongest 
foundations of all our once free enterprises, 
viz., the individual American’s self-reliance, 
initiative, inventiveness, pride in providing 
for his family, and willingness to take risks, in 
the hope of reward for successful endeavor, and 
to accept penalties for failure. 

All of these trends and forces are driving us 
toward the Socialist State for the simple reason 
that they eventually undermine and destroy 
the opportunities and incentives for that extra 
effort and additional production by the indi- 
vidual citizen which constituted the only secret 
of America’s phenomenal productivity and de- 
velopment. The Socialist State, once it is 
established, means not only death to the free 
market and to the freedom of the individual, 
but so long as it lasts, it means a declining pro- 
ductivity, and hence a steady decline in the 
standard of living. 

Some stockholders may ask: “Why tell us 
about these problems? What can we do about 
them anyway? And if we can do nothing about 
them, why worry us with them?” My answer 
is: “First, unless your attention is directed to 
these fundamentals, you get a false impression 
from the increased number of dollars shown in 
present-day figures; and second, it is not true 
that you can do nothing about these conditions. 
It is your government which, in adopting the 
program of Socialism, is destroying the founda- 
tions of your freedom. An informed and aroused 
citizenry, and only such a citizenry, can say 
to their servants in Big Government: We 
refuse to permit you to continue on this high 
road to Socialism. We refuse to be liquidated 
and to sell our children into the bondage of an 


3 Notice to Stockholders of Annual Meeting of 
Southern California Edison Company, April 21, 
1950, p. 3. 


all-powerful, dictatorial totalitarian govern- 
ment. We demand a cessation of this bribery 
of the people with money secured by selling 
their birthright, and mortgaging the future of 
their children. Stop your freedom-destroying 
handouts and subsidies, return these vast 
powers to the people, and restore the American 
way of freedom through self reliance.’’4 


Here again we see the bogey of collec- 
tivism utilized to capitalize upon current 
fears, to the end that social security 
measures, housing efforts, and other 
planning for the benefits of the many 
may be discredited. You will note that 
this speaker does not mention military 
costs, nor does he make an impassioned 
plea to his stockholders to dedicate 
themselves to sincere attempts to seek 
peaceful means of preventing and settling 
international differences. He is far from 
being alone in his approach to our prob- 
lems, but neither is his thinking repre- 
sentative of that of all men of large busi- 
ness interests and great wealth. Many 
such are in the vanguard fighting for the 
objectives which this speaker opposes. 
This is not a class issue, as it is frequently 
portrayed to be. The forces of reaction 
and the forces dedicated to progress, to 
democratic opportunity for all men, are 
not confined to any one group. Many 
sincere and reasonably thoughtful citi- 
zens are persuaded by appeals such as 
the above to align themselves with the 
forces of reaction, without full realization 
of the significance and implications of 
such allegiance. 

You are all familiar with the recent de- 
velopments regarding the long-standing 
provision in the federal act protecting 
the confidentiality of assistance records. 
You know that this provision has now 
been amended so that the states through 
legislative action may, without loss of 
federal funds, make available to any in- 


4 Southern California Edison Company, 54th 
Annual Report, February 17, 1950, pp. 3, 4. 
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terested person the names of recipients 
and the amounts they receive. This 
amendment was most frequently de- 
scribed as a method of deterring the un- 
worthy from applying, one of forcing 
able relatives to support, and one de- 
signed to chase “‘chiselers” from the re- 
lief rolls. However, a headline of a local 
daily paper clarified the real as against 
the most frequently stated issue when it 
screamed in high black headlines, “‘Hoo- 
siers Start Revolt against Federal 
Curbs!’ What are these much maligned 
federal controls stated in law and imple- 
mented by policy through the years since 
the Social Security Act was passed? They 
are “controls” which attempt to protect 
the rights and the dignity of the needy 
individual; the right to apply for and to 
receive assistance in an unrestricted 
money payment if found eligible under 
the law, promptly, and in a fair and 
equitable amount as related to estab- 
lished need and the funds available with- 
in the state; the right to a fair hearing, if 
aggrieved. In other words, the right to be 
treated by a democratic government as a 
self-respecting and respected individual, 
even though the vicissitudes of fortune 
have, for the time being at least, made 
financial assistance and perhaps other 
social services necessary. If the alleged 
“revolt” has as its objective the achieve- 
ment of goals exactly the opposite of 
those stated above, we are indeed facing 
a most frightening situation. The totali- 
tarian state has, as one of its chief charac- 
teristics, lack of respect for the individual 
and for his rights as an individual. 
Whether or not this disregard of human 
and civil rights occurs under a Commu- 
nist or under a Fascist regime seems im- 
material, for, in many important ways, 
the tragic end-results are much the same. 

What actually lies back of the desire to 
eliminate the federal government and 


federal standards from the picture of re- 
lief giving? Is it a part ofa broader and 
really sincere fear of an overly powerful 
central government? Is it part of the 
larger attack on “liberal thinking” wher- 
ever it may occur, an attack on those per- 
sons concerned with the rights of a// the 
people? Is it only one of the manifesta- 
tions of the political battle going on now 
against an administration which has been 
in power for twenty years and in which 
admittedly there has been some graft and 
dishonesty? Dishonesty in government is 
indeed disturbing, as is dishonesty in 
welfare recipients, dishonesty in busi- 
ness, dishonesty in news investigation 
and reporting, and dishonesty in the at- 


tack, now being made on welfare recipi- . 


ents and on responsible, conscientious, 
and competent employees of federal, 
state, and local governments, as a result 
of which many well-qualified persons are 
leaving governmental service and others 
hesitating to enter it. The public is the 
loser in all such situations. 

We are a nation of ‘believers in the 
printed word, traditionally putting al- 
most unquestioning faith in our “free 
press” as an effective instrument for 
knowing the truth. Much of the partisan 
criticism of the needy and of the persons 
who administer the services designed to 
meet their needs has appeared to be ini- 
tiated and pursued through an unceasing 
and carefully organized campaign carried 
on by certain powerful newspaper and 
magazine interests. Repeatedly, in recent 
months, welfare administrators have 
stated that it is virtually impossible to 
persuade such publications to accept 
factual data disproving earlier and er- 
roneous published statements. For ex- 
ample, one popular magazine has pub- 
lished a series of sensational articles on 
such subjects as ‘‘Why Does Relief Cost 
More Today than under F. D. R.?”, 
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“Detroit Cracks Down on Relief Chisel- 
ers,” “I Say Relief Is Ruining Families,” 
and “The Relief Chiseler Is Stealing Us 
Blind.” Repeated efforts have been 
made, thus far with no success, to per- 
suade this magazine to publish factual in- 
formation which would correct the un- 
true and misleading statements with 
which these articles were filled. When in- 
formation showing the positive develop- 
ments in the programs is submitted by 
the agencies and accepted for publica- 
tion, it is often, when released, so nega- 
tive and twisted in form that any re- 
semblance to the truth is largely coinci- 
dental. 

What are the real motivating factors 
underlying this strange situation so prev- 
alent in the “free press” of which in the 
past we have so justly been proud? Let 
us hasten to state that not all newspapers 
and not all magazines are adverse to giv- 
ing an unbiased factual presentation re- 
lated to the complex problems of public 
welfare administration and its clients, 
and herein lies a source of hope and en- 
couragement. In recent months, there 
seems perhaps to have been a slight up- 
swing in the number of such articles, 
which would indicate a renewed deter- 
mination to search for the truth and to 
print it. 

Ambivalence regarding the treatment 
of the needy is not a new phenomenon. 
Traditionally, the public has felt a sense 
of collective guilt for their plight, and 
from time to time an understanding 
sympathy has warmed the cold hand of 
charity given to increase the personal 
status of the donor or to alleviate fear of 
the results of having in our midst hordes 
of ill and hungry unemployed people. 
With the passage of the Social Security 
Act, the conscience of the public seemed 
to have taken a very definite step in the 
direction of considering the plight of the 


unemployed possessed of certain wage 
records and other selected groups, such 
as the aged, the dependent children, the 
blind, and later the permanently and 
totally disabled, in a manner more de- 
signed to preserve the self-respect, the 
spiritual strengths, the normal function- 
ing of the individual within the bound- 
aries of his capacities and personal limi- 
tations. In times of depression, economic 
disaster strikes close to the homes of 
many, who, in days such as these, could 
not by any feat of the imagination visu- 
alize the possibility that even they might, 
through a combination of circumstances 
beyond their control, be guilty of the sin 
of poverty. By this token, in days of de- 
pression, capacity for identification with 
the needy increases. In times of prosperi-— 
ty, such as these, with relatively full em- 
ployment, high taxes, and inflated living 
costs, attacks on the welfare program, on 
the people who administer them, and on 
their beneficiaries increase in number and 
in intensity. 

We have taken cognizance of the fact 
that it would be naive to expect our so- 
cial welfare programs, which are so de- 
pendent upon and so much a part of our 
total social structure, to escape un- 
scathed when the destructive forces of 
hatred, distrust, suspicion, and reaction 
are in the ascendancy. We recognize that 
programs developed within a legal frame- 
work must of necessity, and in a demo- 
cratic society should, be a reflection of 
the convictions of the citizenry, but pub- 
lic opinion is never unanimous. 

In view of the instances in which we 
have learned from experience that edi- 
torial policy as reflected, not only on the 
editorial page, where it rightfully be- 
longs, but also in news reporting, does 
not always accurately reflect public opin- 
ion, it is interesting to speculate on the 
present degree of correlation between the 
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majority of the powerful purveyors of the 
news and the thinking of the public. Do 
we actually know the content of true 
public opinion? As one factor in assessing 
public confidence and support of the so- 
cial welfare programs, we should perhaps 
evaluate the extent to which the elected 
representatives of the people, through 
their voting records, reflect the wishes 
and the thinking of their constituencies. 
In the depression days of 1935, Congress 
acted affirmatively on the original Social 
Security Act by a nonpartisan vote of 
372-33 in the House and 77-8 in the 
Senate. The far-reaching amendments of 
1950, which in almost every instance 
liberalized the original provisions, were 
adapted in a period of economic prosperi- 
ty and amid bitter attacks on “the wel- 
fare state’ as equated with public concern 
for the needy. They were passed by an 
even more overwhelming majority in 
both Houses. If antagonism toward and 
rejection of the welfare programs and 
their basic philosophy are as generally 
accepted as we have sometimes been led 
to believe, what is the meaning of this 
apparent paradox? 

In days such as these when concern for 
social welfare is being subjected to on- 
slaughts with which we are all familiar, 
does it not become even more essential 
than usual that we evaluate with a coldly 
analytical eye the degree to which, by 
omission or commission, we have con- 
tributed to the present unhappy situa- 
tion? 

Have not many persons employed in 
welfare agencies, in an attempt to protect 
themselves from flying missiles, been 
tempted to take on the customary colora- 
tion of the surrounding country—the 
well-known device of camouflage? Have 
we, in some instances, in an effort to in- 
gratiate ourselves with what we consid- 
ered to be powerful interests, attempted 
to attribute certain marked reductions in 
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relief rolls to our punitive policing of the 
rolls rather than giving credit, where 
credit is due, to the desire of the needy to 
support themselves whenever this has 
been possible? Have we in our careless 
chatter regarding the serious problem of 
certain inadequate, irresponsible persons 
applying for and receiving assistance 
given the impression to the public that 
such persons constitute the majority of 
the relief load rather than emphasizing 
the fact that a similar number would 
likely be found in any cross-section of 
five and a half million people? 

Have we attempted to stimulate pub- 
lic interest and concern with respect to 
all the service needs of the public agency 
client? Or have we allowed ourselves to 
be used as tools by which the quality of 
administration and the integrity of the 
clientele are judged almost solely by re- 
ductions in case load through a return to 
financial independence? Economic self- 
maintenance for its clients is a highly 
worthy objective for any welfare agency, 
but a complete lack of relationship to the 
facts of life is not a mark of wisdom. 
There are millions of persons receiving 
assistance who because of age and disa- 
bility can never become financially in- 
dependent, but it is highly important 
that they be given the opportunity to 
lead satisfying and socially useful lives 
within the scope of their own capacities 
and limitations. The determination of 
eligibility and of the extent of need are 
the basic case-work services of the as- 
sistance agency, but have we too long ig- 
nored the many other service needs of 
these groups, which are inherent in the 
very eligibility requirements themselves 
and which might well be given within the 
limits of agency function and capacity of 
staff? Has not the failure to emphasize 
these service needs of our clients perhaps 
alienated or discouraged great segments 
of public support which might otherwise 
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have been forthcoming? Do we ourselves 
honestly believe with sincere conviction 
in the programs in which we are em- 
ployed? Or are we perhaps projecting 
onto the public many of our own fears, 
insecurities, and prejudices as we at- 
tempt to deal with social problems of 
staggering import, to which, admittedly, 
we do not know all the answers? Have we 
honestly tried to place before the public 
the heroic accomplishments of many of 
the needy existing on inadequate relief 
budgets? Have we forgotten that the 
public agency is a social agency and that 
to it must come many whose social, emo- 
tional, mental, and physical problems 
are more serious than those of the clients 
of a private agency, one of whose eligibil- 
ity requirements may be “‘treatability.” 
We do seem to have done so when we de- 
mand that the social adjustment, the 
moral standards, and the general level of 
behavior of the needy be superior to that 
of the public at large. For instance, when 
the ADC program is attacked as being a 
primary cause of illegitimacy, are we pre- 
pared to point out and do we make 
known the fact that a major cause of the 
proportionate increases in the number of 
such problem cases in the ADC case load 
is the fact that, in increasing numbers, 
needy children, orphaned by the death of 
the wage-earner, are being cared for 
through OASI benefits? Do we make it 
clear that in only about 22 per cent of the 
cases of desertion and illegitimacy does 
the mother apply for aid to dependent 
children? Do we broadcast the informa- 
tion that the proportionate increase in 
the number of families receiving ADC in 
which there is an illegitimate child is con- 
siderably less than the increase in illegiti- 
macy rates estimated by the Office of 
Vital Statistics for the population as a 
whole? 

But, we may say, we are unable to find 


anyone who is willing to publish factual 
material showing the positive values of 
the welfare program and the needs, prob- 
lems, and accomplishments of its recipi- 
ents. Have we really tried? Or have we 
been so busy developing forms, proce- 
dures, and unproductive and duplicating 
methods of investigation that we have 
not actively utilized our opportunities to 
become acquainted with the editors and 
reporters of our local newspapers and to 
interpret to them our needs? 

Have we tended to believe that “‘inter- 
pretation” of the problems and the 
achievements of the welfare programs 
must be largely limited to the printed 
page? In how many welfare offices has the 
total staff met purposefully as a group to 
consider and to decide upon specific meth- 
ods by which the receptionist, the case 
worker, the clerical worker, the supervisor, 
the administrator, can and will make a 
contribution to public understanding as 
they go about their usual day-to-day ac- 
tivities? High-pressure methods are sel- 
dom effective in changing public opinion. 
We must seek ways and means for a two- 
way flow of ideas to and from the public 
—additional channels—for true two-way 
communication if we are to establish 
public confidence in our stewardship of 
public funds and in the people whom we 
serve. 

We have mentioned the Jenner amend- 
ment, which provides that violation of 
the confidentiality principle may take 
place without loss of federal funds. How 
often have we as social workers met a 
legitimate or even an illegitimate inquiry 
of a lay person with the rejoinder: “I am 
unable to give you the information be- 
cause of the federal secrecy rule.” Of 
course, there is and never was a “federal 
secrecy rule.” There was a time when we 
had a Jaw which attempted to give full 
protection to the confidential relationship 
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between public agency and client, but 
that was no rule. It was law passed by 
the representatives of the people of our 
forty-eight states. How often have we 
paused in the midst of a busy day to in- 
terpret the reasons underlying the law 
and to say, ‘‘Although as a result of this 
law, with the provisions of which I agree, 
T cannot tell you whether or not Sarah 
Johnson is receiving assistance or the 
amount of the grant of any one person, I 
should like to discuss with you in an- 
swering the questions which you raise, 
our methods of determining eligibility 
and the amount of the payment, and to 
tell you how people must live to manage 
on these payments.” Countless similar 
opportunities for exchange of concern 
and information must have undoubtedly 
been overlooked. 

Social research is a crying need. Every- 
body says so, but nobody does much 
about it, at least as related to today’s 
controversial issues. Are these issues so 
intangible that they can never be dealt 
with by research methods? Unfortunate- 
ly, while social agency workers know so 
well the plights and problems of assist- 
ance recipients, while we are reasonably 
certain that the percentage of dishonest 
persons on the relief rolls would compare 
quite favorably with those on the tax 
rolls, while we believe that we know 
something about the causes of poverty 
and dependency and that it is inade- 
quate, grudgingly given assistance which 
fosters dependency and loss of self-re- 
spect rather than full assistance given in 
times of need as a right, while we are will- 
ing to assert that the ADC grant is not 
the basic cause of the sexual urge and the 
resulting illegitimate parenthood, we do 
not have our data assembled, organized, 
analyzed, and presented in such a fashion 
that they substantiate our convictions. It 


is my belief that sound social research 
would support many of the beliefs which 
have been confirmed through observa- 
tion and trial-and-error methods as the 
practice of social work has developed to 
a professional status, but we have little 
organized data with which to confirm our 
convictions or with which to gain allies 
among the lay public. Let us not, how- 
ever, comfortably relax until the day 
when basic research mounted upon a 
white charger shall ride up to provide the 
magic key to the solution of our problems 
and to public interpretation. A wealth of 
unused or little used data is readily at 
hand, and many of our most important 
convictions have been validated through 
years of observation and rich experience. 

We have been talking today about 
public welfare, public agencies, and pub- 
lic employees, but the problems which we 
have discussed are universal to all social 
work. The private-agency programs in a 
community must, of necessity, fail if they 
are not supplemented by broad and 
sound public provisions for the many 
whose needs cannot be met through pri- 
vate auspices. Social workers and board 
members in a private agency are often in 
a more strategic position to support and 
interpret the needs and problems of the 
public agency than are the employees of 
such an agency. Sometimes, through fear 
or lack of understanding or concern, such 
support has not been forthcoming. We 
are told that in a near-by city, the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies recently refused to 
go on record when requested to do so, 
with respect to a serious controversial 
issue of far-reaching implications in 
which the public agency was involved, 
not because its members had doubts as to 
the merits of the cause, but because they 
feared attacks on the Community Chest 
Drive! One is reminded in such a situa- 
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tion of the aptness of the last line of the 
familiar quotation: ‘‘Send not to see for 
whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” 

It is evident that today’s situation is 
serious, but it is not hopeless. Even those 
most violently critical of the social wel- 
fare programs do not recommend their 
abandonment. The motivation for this 
restraint may in some instances be a 
compound of the necessity for a con- 
venient whipping boy mentioned earlier, 
a recognition of the essentiality of such 
programs to the continuation of our pres- 
ent economic system, and a twinge of 
conscience at what such action would, in 
the last analysis of end-realities, mean to 
the millions of the aged, the children, the 
blind, the disabled, and the unemployed 
who are dependent upon these programs 
for the minimum necessities to maintain 
life. 

There are many who are conscien- 
tiously concerned about the problems 
which concern us. There are honest and 
influential citizens who seek the truth 
and who, if approached, will ally their ef- 
forts with ours in assessing the strengths 
and the weaknesses of the welfare pro- 
grams and in working toward their im- 
provement as truly social agencies. There 
are honest newspapers and magazines 
eager to print the facts. There are social 
workers willing to take on the hard jobs, 
to work in difficult and discouraging situ- 
ations for people and for principles in 
which they really believe, and who are 
able to engage in today’s struggle with 
skill and judgment and faith rather than 
in the belligerent and fearful manner 
which alienates rather than attracts po- 
tential supporters of our social welfare 


programs. The move presently under 
way to develop a nation-wide association 
of social workers, through which the 
seven professional membership associa- 
tions in the field may, in the near future, 
come together as one organization, 
should go far toward making possible a 
more universal and unified approach to 
the problems which we have considered. 
The New Council on Social Work Educa- 
tion, bringing together for common pur- 
pose, as it does, the two organizations of 
schools of social work, which have in the 
past sometimes operated at cross-pur- 
poses, will undoubtedly be giving 
thoughtful attention to the problems 
which we have discussed as they affect 
and are affected by professional training. 
Many educators are beginning to recog- 
nize that all students completing work at 
the undergraduate level should be in 
possession of basic knowledge regarding 
social and economic issues and the pro- 
visions which have been developed by 
the society in which they live, for dealing 
with these issues. 

To develop and to maintain conviction 
and the needed skills in the face of our 
present frustrations is no simple and easy 
task. Any social worker and any citizen 
who acknowledges and attempts to deal 
with problems of the magnitude of those 
which we face today will be discouraged 
much of the time with the complexity of 
the problems and the extent of his 
achievements both in self-discipline and 
in accomplishment of objectives, but 
such achievements are not always meas- 
urable at the moment. 
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“WHO SHARE OUR CONCERN FOR THESE PEOPLE” 


THE RESETTLEMENT OF UNWANTED REFUGEES BY THE INTER- 
NATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


MARIE DRESDEN LANE! 


I 


N FEBRUARY 21, 1950, from his 
() headquarters in Geneva, Swit- 

zerland, the director-general of 
the International Refugee Organization 
sent an appeal to the governments, 
churches, and voluntary agencies in 
countries that had previously agreed to 
accept refugees wanting resettlement. 
The first paragraph reads: 


Acting upon my instructions from the I.R.O. 
General Council at its last meeting, I am now 
seeking help from every possible source for an 
extremely unfortunate though relatively small 
group among our refugees who will require 
institutional or other special care for some 
years to come. I am also prepared to authorize 
limited financial grants to encourage any feasi- 
ble plans, although the total fund we have to 
spend will not, unfortunately, provide more 
than initia] contribution toward the total cost. 
The arrangements both for actual care and for 
continuing financial responsibility must there- 
fore be assured through some other means, and 
our objective can only be achieved with the 
help of governments and of all religious and 
other voluntary organizations which share 
our concern for these people. 


In spirit this was a kind of Macedoni- 
an cry. As its words show, it referred to 
the relatively small number of refugees 
whose problems of resettlement and re- 


1Mrs. Lane, formerly chief, Welfare Division, 
Department of Health, Care, and Maintenance, 
IRO, is now Washington representative of the 
American Public Welfare Association. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mr. 
Ernest Grigg, Jr., chief of operations, IRO, for 
data supplied by him from Geneva after the writer 
had returned to the United States. 


adjustment had proved to be the most 
difficult. Indeed, within IRO circles these 
refugees had come to be known by the 
apt, though forthright, name of the 
‘thard core.”’ Not only did their individu- 
al or family situations present special 
difficulties, but international obstacles 
and complications were blocking their 
emigration. 

Nor was their number small. The 
story of the dispersion and final settle- 
ment of these folk is an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of one of the largest hu- 
manitarian projects the world has ever 
seen. It is more than that. It is a study in 
international attitudes, moods, willing- 
ness to accept and care for the helpless, 
possession of facilities for doing so, and 
other aspects of co-operation and good 
will. The identifying of these unwanted 
hard-core refugees, analysis of their 
needs, planning with them a future which 
they, after their travails, could look in 
the face, providing adequate interim 


care, and finally carrying out a plan | 


agreed upon by all concerned (govern- 
ments, local and international agencies, 
the refugees themselves)—this was one 
of the difficult tasks of the IRO. It was 
also, of course, a task appealing especial- 
ly to persons trained in the fields of social 
service and social work. 

The accomplishment is most interest- 
ing probably in terms of individual coun- 
tries, which is the way it is to be told 
here. First, however, a little background 
seems necessary. 
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The constitution of the IRO was ap- 
proved by a resolution of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on De- 
cember 15, 1946. It was not to come into 
effect, however, until fifteen states had 
deposited their signatures with the sec- 
retary-general and had pledged contribu- 
tions to the operational budget amount- 
ing to 75 per cent of that budget. Mean- 
while, the program contemplated by the 
General Assembly, superseding that of 
UNRRA and going much further, was to 
be started by an interim organization 
called the Preparatory Commission of 
the International Refugee Organization 
(PCIRO). More than two years elapsed 
before fifteen nations had signed and 
pledged the requisite amount of money. 
Thus the IRO constitution went into ef- 
fect in August, 1948.? 

The Preamble, in language justly en- 
titled to be called historic, set forth the 
basic purpose of the organization: 


That genuine refugees and displaced persons 
constitute an urgent problem which is inter- 
national in scope and character; 

That as regards displaced persons, the main 
task to be performed is to encourage and assist 
in every way possible their early return to their 
country of origin; 

That genuine refugees and displaced persons 
should be assisted by international action, 
either to return to their countries of nationality 
or former habitual residence, or to find new 
homes elsewhere... ; 

That genuine refugees and displaced persons, 
until such time as their repatriation or re- 
settlement and re-establishment is effectively 
completed, should be protected in their rights 
and legitimate interests, should receive care and 


2 Member-nations finally numbered eighteen. 
Members without reservation: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Guatemala, Iceland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
Venezuela. Signatories to the constitution but with 
ratification incomplete: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Honduras, Liberia, Panama, Peru, and the Philip- 
pines. Representatives of these countries were pres- 
ent at meetings of the General Council as observers. 


assistance and, as far as possible, should be put 
to useful employment in order to avoid the evil 
and anti-social consequences of continued 
idleness. ... 


Equally historic and important were 
some of the instructions written into the 
constitution itself. Quite obviously, the 
authors of this document saw with great 
clearness what they wanted the IRO to 
do, as well as some of the things they did 
not want it to do. Fortunate indeed it 
was that many of these things were put 
down in black and white as binding prin- 
ciples. If ever a project of succor and res- 
cue started upon an uncharted sea, the 
IRO was such; and many times it was 
saved from foundering by the careful 
thinking and vision of those who con- 
ceived it. 

Under the terms of its constitution, 
IRO became responsible for approxi- 
mately 1,600,000 refugees left by thirty 
years of revolution, persecution, and 
war. More than 550,000 of them were 
prewar refugees who, although they had 
not acquired new nationality, were more 
or less integrated in their countries of 
residence. They included Armenians and 
Russians with Nansen “‘passports,”’ Ger- 
man-Jewish or political refugees, and 
Spanish Republicans. About 340,000 
lived in France; others lived in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and elsewhere. 

The remainder were victims of the sec- 
ond World War, the vast majority of 
whom—about 86 per cent—were in Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy. There were 
smaller numbers in other countries in 
western Europe, the Middle East, and 
the Far East. More recently there has 
been an influx of political refugees from 
eastern Europe and China. Among the 
latter are evacuees from Shanghai, who 
have been granted temporary haven on 
the island of Samar in the Philippines. 
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In the main the refugees and displaced 
persons within the mandate of the TRO 
fell into three groups: (1) those who were 
content to remain in the countries where 
the IRO found them, provided that there 
was a way of life for them there; (2) those 
who wanted to go back to their previous 
homes or countries of origin—in other 
words, to be repatriated; (3) those who, 
for valid reasons (and this was the largest 
number) refused repatriation and wanted 
resettlement in other countries. (The 
constitution specifically forbade forced 
repatriation.) 

It will be clear to everyone that the 
first two of these groups presented fewer 
difficulties than the third. At least their 
countries of future residence or destina- 
tion were known. Accordingly, the pro- 
grams for their protection and care and 
the services necessary to assist them 
financially and in other respects were 
rather promptly got under way. Those 
who were content to remain in the coun- 
tries where the IRO found them fell, in 
the main, into two groups: the ones who 
were already more or less normal resi- 
dents of a community and the ones who 
were being sustained for the time being 
in camps or centers of some kind. Diffi- 
cult as was the adjustment of many of 
these people, their problems could be 
solved more or less on the spot. With re- 
spect to those wishing repatriation, the 
task of the TRO was again simplified, to 
the extent that their future place of resi- 
dence or destination was fairly well 
known—if the word ‘“‘simplified” can be 
used in relation to so complicated and 
baffling a task as that with which the 
IRO had to deal. In due course, however, 
programs providing escorts, travel ar- 
rangements, medical care, and other 
necessary services were meeting the 
needs of persons returning to their own 
countries. 


From the beginning it had been real- 
ized that settling refugees in new coun- 
tries would be the hardest task assigned 
by the United Nations to IRO. Not only 
would individual and family situations, 
in many instances, present special diffi- 


culties, but decisions would have to be © 


made concerning the countries to which 
they were going, where they were to live 
—and there would have to be assurance 
of local responsibility for their reception 
and immediate care. The desires of both 
the receiving countries and the refugees 
themselves would have to be ascertained. 
Why was a particular country interested 
in obtaining refugees: did it want a larger 
population, did it want single individuals 
or large or small families, did it want 
specific skills, or were its purposes main- 
ly humanitarian? Against these questions 
had to be matched the wish and welfare 
of the immigrant. In addition, each sov- 
ereign country has its own immigration 
laws and entry regulations; these would 
either have to be complied with or modi- 
fied by the country itself. Finally, there 
were arrangements for travel by boat and 
railroad, and escorts where necessary. 
Obviously, all this was going to take 
time—and in the meanwhile the IRO was 
responsible for the welfare, protection, 
and care of this very large number of 
refugees. 

It was not long before some of those in 
closest touch with the refugees them- 
selves, such as social workers and doctors 
on the IRO staff, began to realize that a 
process of selection was taking place 
among refugees wishing resettlement. 
The most enterprising among them— 
those possessing skills, the young and 
those in the prime of life, those who 
seemed self-supporting or capable of be- 
coming so, and those with relatives or 
friends abroad willing to sponsor them 
and assume the necessary legal responsi- 
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bilities—such as these seemed to be hav- 
ing little difficulty in attaining resettle- 
ment. A disquieting sense of the possible 
end result of this process was in the 
minds of a number of people. 

Meanwhile, the resettlement program 
was progressing with the anticipated co- 
operation. A number of countries 
changed their basic immigration laws to 
permit acceptance of refugees who other- 
wise would not have been admissible. 
Other countries accomplished a similar 
result by relaxing requirements for entry 
through administrative action. The flow 
of refugees to North America, South 
America, Australia, some European 
countries, and other parts of the world 
was encouraging. Many countries sent 
selection missions to confer with IRO of- 
ficials about refugees wishing resettle- 
ment. Among the members of such mis- 
sions were immigration officials, physi- 
cians, employment officers, and the like. 
These selection groups were very active, 
interviewing refugees in camps or centers 
and elsewhere for the purpose of choosing 
individuals and families who they 
thought would find adjustment or be use- 
ful under the conditions to be found in 
their countries. 

By the summer of 1948, however, it 
became obvious that many refugees wish- 
ing resettlement were unable to meet the 
immigration requirements of most sov- 
ereign states or in some way fell below 
the criteria which most selection missions 
seemed to be applying. Thus was being 
fulfilled the fear of those who had felt the 
earlier disquiet. Thus was developing a 
body of “rejects’”—the very thing some 
members of the staff had sensed almost 
from the beginning. Chief deterrents to 
resettlement seemed to be: (1) advanced 
age; (2) adverse health conditions; 
(3) family composition (e.g., widows and 
unmarried mothers with young children, 


or other family groups with little pros- 
pect of self-support) ; (4) difficulty or im- 
possibility of adequately documenting 
nationality, birth, marriage, divorce, 
death of spouse, or of meeting other re- 
quirements of immigration such as secu- 
rity clearance; (5) unresolved personal 
problems. 

Here was a serious situation. The IRO 
was a temporary organization—at least 
a short-lived one. If something were not 
done, there was the prospect of its going 
out of existence with a sizable body of 
displaced persons and refugees remaining 
as they were—i.e., displaced and refugees 
—and these the most difficult group to 
provide for. 

Accordingly, plans were made to meet 
the situation. In the TRO setup the prob- 
lem was peculiarly one for the Welfare 
Division, which was responsible for the 
care of, well-being, and assistance to, all 
refugees within the mandate of the IRO 
wherever found and so long as they re- 
mained within that mandate. The first 
step seemed to be as accurate an estimate 
as could be made of the number of indi- 
viduals and families likely to remain on 
the passed-over list, likely to continue to 
have special difficulty in resettling. In 
this and subsequent steps the Welfare 
Division called freely upon the services 
of the doctors, social workers, vocational 
counselors, lawyers, and all other IRO 
staff members whose techniques and 
skills were of use. 

Through co-operation among local and 
regional workers, aided by field represent- 
atives from Geneva headquarters, lists 
were compiled of refugees rejected so far 
because they could not meet immigration 
requirements; refugees in hospitals and 
under other medical care; physically dis- 
abled or handicapped refugees; refugees 
in various kinds of institutions; family 
groups offering little prospect of self-sup- 
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port; and others presenting unusual or 
special difficulties to resettlement. 

This was useful as census-taking, but 
a census does not resolve individual dif- 
ficulties. The next step seemed to be 
nothing short of personally interviewing 
and counseling all the refugees on these 
lists. From such interviews the following 
results were hoped for: (1) a more accu- 
rate count of the refugees apparently fac- 
ing rejection; (2) a clearer breakdown of 
the difficulties under which both individ- 
uals and families labored; (3) the oppor- 
tunity to inform and advise them more 
fully than had yet been possible, and at 
the same time to win their participation 
in planning for their own welfare and ad- 
justment; (4) the opportunity to initiate 
at once remedial measures that might re- 
duce or altogether remove the causes of 
their difficulties; (5) the obtaining of in- 
formation useful in putting the picture 
more realistically before governments 
that had already shown good will, and of 
winning further co-operation not only 
from them but from voluntary religious 
and other welfare agencies, both national 
and international. 

In one degree or another all these re- 
sults were achieved. Way was made for 
the resettlement of refugees who had 
hitherto been balked. Selection missions 
reconsidered their criteria, and in some 
instances these were made more liberal. 
Some of the refugees themselves agreed 
that it was probably to their advantage 
to stay where they were rather than to 
seek elsewhere for comfort, residence, 
and a way of life. But when all was said 
and done, one fact stared the IRO clear 
in the face. 

This fact was that, unless something 
drastic or vigorous was undertaken, there 
would be a residuum of refugees and 
displaced persons, who were casual- 
ties of World War II though not in 


any military sense, who were clearly 
within the mandate of the IRO but who 
would remain where they were and be 
uncared for when the IRO closed all its 
doors and ceased to exist. These were of 
two descriptions: (1) persons who, for 
one reason or another, would require spe- 
cial care and possibly financial aid for 
some years to come, no matter where 
they were, and (2) persons clearly requir- 
ing institutionalization. The processes of 
resettlement and repatriation, as then 
operating, were not taking care of them 
and would not take care of them; plans 
for their welfare were not being finalized. 
Here emerged, then, what quickly be- 
came known throughout the IRO and in 
many countries as the authentic “hard 
core.” The General Council of the IRO, 
with its delegates from eighteen coun- 
tries, faced what we all regarded as a 
tragic situation at many sessions. Vari- 
ous suggestions were put forward, some 
countries showing more interest and co- 
operation than others. Finally, a plan 
was worked out with general agreement, 
one feature of which was the appropria- 
tion by the IRO itself of $22,000,000 to- 
ward the resettlement and care of the 
“hard core.’”’® No one knew just how far 
this sum would go, though all knew it 
would have to be supplemented in coun- 
tries accepting hard-core refugees; and 
no one knew what the final count of hard- 
core cases would be. 

It was at this point that the director- 
general sent the message of appeal of 
which the first paragraph was quoted at 
the outset. The message, outlining the 
plan, went on: 

War injuries, or illness and disability result- 
ing from hardships during and after the war, 


3 So widely accepted and clearly understood did 
these two words become that whereas they were 
usually inclosed in quotation marks during their 
early usage, the quotation marks were dropped 
before long. 
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are responsible for the handicaps which now 
bar many from normal resettlement. Among 
these groups are also the aged who suffer no 
more than the normal disabilities of age, but 
they in large part have lost the younger mem- 
bers of their families who might have sup- 
ported them now. 

The persons on whose behalf we make this 
special appeal cannot remain where IRO is now 
providing temporary care for them, nor can 
they be moved elsewhere unless special assist- 
ance and services suited to their needs can be 
found in other countries, either in institutions 
or in selected family homes. 

Individual sponsorships which will include 
the necessary assurance of continuing future 
care will solve the problem for a substantial 
proportion of these people, for in many cases 
their handicap is not of a nature to bar them 
from admission to other countries if the facilities 
and financial requirements for their care are 
assured. Such sponsorships may be provided 
by churches or other organizations, or by indi- 
vidual persons, clubs or groups through the 
medium of a competent public or voluntary 
organization which is prepared to assume ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

To assist and encourage such plans I am 
prepared to authorize grants to the sponsoring 
organizations according to the scale which ap- 
pears below. The funds for this purpose will be 
made available through the intermediary of my 
representatives in receiving countries. In addi- 
tion, of course, the sponsored refugees will be 
transported by IRO to the actual communities 
in which they are to be placed. Against the 
total funds that we have been able to reserve 
for special care, we have had to weigh our 
total responsibilities toward some 26,000 peo- 
ple. To those who receive this appeal the grants 
we are able to offer will therefore seem very 
modest indeed, but I hope they may neverthe- 
less prove to be of practical assistance, and an 
incentive to the voluntary action on which our 
hopes must rest. 

The scale is as follows: 


Tuberculous cases.............. $1,000 
CRMC 555i aint seis « 
TIMOR oho oivcins sisscu.e'n d5/¢ 700 
Blind totally and partially....... 650 
Persons without the use of one or 

MIOSe MUNDO... 54 oF occ aceess 650 
WU ORE CARESS 6 oe 5. o'e. sins 5) cc orermjeiese's 500 


Dependents of persons in each of 
above categories............+. 250 


With the limited special funds we can use 
for this purpose, these grants have, of necessity, 
been limited in their application to a restricted 
group of refugees whose handicaps have placed 
them in the category designated as institutional 
hard core cases. This group is described as follows: 
“Persons in institutions or awaiting an opening 
in an institution or persons who, due to old 
age, mental or other illness are not competent 
to live and compete in the normal economy 
without the social and economic aid which can 
be supplied by a family or institution.” 

While IRO grants from this fund will be 
available only for the above group, I cannot 
exclude from this appeal some mention of other 
refugees who do not require special care but 
whose opportunity to resettle will also depend 
upon: personal sponsorships and in some cases 
temporary financial help. There are families, 
for example, of which some member is handi- 
capped, and others with a number of children 
who have not yet reached working age. In many 
such cases financial aid of relatively short 
duration will provide an opportunity for suc- 
cessful re-establishment as a fully self-support- 
ing unit. Voluntary initiative in countries of 
resettlement to provide sponsorships similar to 
those suggested for our “hard core” cases, and 
with financial assistance required only for a 
limited and predictable period, would solve the 
problem in such cases as these. 


Replies to this message were both 
prompt and encouraging. Governments 
that had shown little interest hitherto in 
co-operating with the IRO must have 
responded to the humanitarian element 
in the appeal, for some of them came for- 
ward now with offers of help. A number 
of countries relaxed their entry require- 
ments still further than they had done 
and accepted refugees who were depend- 
ent, aged, or suffering from serious ill- 
nesses. Many countries had given no 
thought to institutionalizing refugees, 
but now were willing to do so. The re- 
sponse of voluntary and religious agen- 
cies, both large international ones and 
(often through them) local ones in the 
countries of reception, was in some re- 
spects remarkable. Local agencies seemed 
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to find the appeal peculiarly fitted to the 
hu nanitarian services and functions 
which they really were established to 
perform; and international agencies with 
which the IRO already had formal work- 
ing arrangements now undertook to pro- 
vide institutional care en masse for sub- 
stantial numbers of refugees with such 
financial assistance as the IRO was able 
to give. Perhaps the most striking evi- 
dence of the force of this appeal was the 
fact that one or two countries which had 
never even been members of the IRO 
now came forward with offers of help. 


II 


The dispersion of this residuu a of the 
ravages of World War IT, what happened 
to them, where they went, their final dis- 
position—this story is best told in a 
country-by-country picture of subse- 
quent events. These were the group of 
refugees most requiring the special skill 
and attention of qualified and experi- 
enced social workers. The story of their 
distribution and resettlement is also a 
study in national patterns, national pre- 
paredness to help people of this kind, na- 
tional willingness to co-operate in a hu- 
manitarian effort offering neither repay- 
ment nor gain to the co-operating 
country. 

The story will take us around the 
world, but it will be convenient to divide 
the countries into three groups in ac- 
cordance with factors that had a close 
bearing on their relation to [RO and the 
work IRO did in them. 

Group I.—Countries having refugees, 
tolerating them, for the most part show- 
ing good will toward them, actually as- 
sisting them to some extent. With an ex- 
ception or two, these were occupied 
countries or had seen battle on their own 
soils. Another common factor was that 


the refugees were felt to be there more or 
less naturally and “legally.” 

Group IT.—Countries having refugees 
as a result of forced migrations or be- 
cause they were stranded en route to 
places of possible asylum. These coun- 
tries were intolerant of refugees within 
their borders, offered no assistance, and 
to some extent persecuted them. The 
countries did not want the refugees, and 
the refugees wanted to leave. The need 
for help and protection of most of them 
was dire; in a few instances local or na- 
tional governments supplied temporary 
protection. They were regarded as hav- 
ing no legal status. 

Group III.—Countries so situated 
geographically that movements of popu- 
lation occasioned by World War II 
brought them no refugees. To the IRO 
they were “receiving countries.” 


GROUP I 


France.—France is a traditional haven 
of refugees, in this respect resembling, to 
some extent, Switzerland, the United 
States, and some other countries. It was 
not surprising, therefore, to find in 
France Russian refugees dating from the 
Russian Revolution, Spanish refugees 
who had come during and after the 
Spanish Revolution, together with the 
many refugees created by World War II.* 
Historically the borders of France have 
been open to refugees from Germany, 
Austria, Italy, and elsewhere. No nice 
questions were asked whether they had 
arrived legally or illegally. Not only did 
France offer them, in effect, permanent 
re-establishment but many legal protec- 
tions, permits to work, freedom of move- 


4See, for example, George W. Davis, “Handling 
of Refugees and Displaced Persons by the French 
M.M.L.A. (Section Féminine),’? Social Service 
Review, XXII (1948), 34-39. 
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ment, including freedom to emigrate. In 
recent times, however, there has been 
little emigration, and this mainly by in- 
dividuals or single families. 

By its constitution the TRO was given a 
special mandate to care for refugees of 
the Spanish Revolution, together, of 
course, with all the refugees of World 
War IT. Following the appeal of the di- 
rector-general, it was agreed between the 
French government and the IRO that 
the cases of all refugees in France then 
receiving care and maintenance from the 
IRO would be analyzed by the Société 
social aide des émigrés. This was a vol- 
untary agency subvented by the French 
government to aid and service refugees. 
This was within the European pattern, 
the IRO was familiar with the work of 
this Société, and had no hesitation in ac- 
cepting this agreement. The purpose of 
the analysis was to determine the num- 
ber and identity of the hard-core cases. 

This number turned out to be 7,618. 
In addition, the French government of- 
fered sanctuary to a substantial number 
of aged and ill refugees still in camps in 
Germany, Austria, Italy, and the Middle 
East. It is significant to note that, even 
while the analysis in France was going on 
and the ultimate count not yet known, 
the government along with local and in- 
ternational voluntary and religious agen- 
cies expanded existing facilities and set 
up new ones to care for that portion of 
the hard core toward which it felt obli- 
gated. 

These projects were sponsored by the 
SSAE, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sceurs 
de St. Charles, Comité russe de secours, 
Government Samar Project, and indi- 
vidual French citizens who were inter- 
ested and able to show their interest. In 
the main the new and expanded facilities 
were planned to care for refugees who 


were old, old and sick, and those who 
were tubercular. The summary was this: 


Institutional hard-core cases 


residing in France....... 7,618 
Resettled to other coun- 

CHOGr Ie h a5 5. ots 800 
Settled sur place...... 6,818 
Institutional hard-core 

cases received....... 640 


The Netherlands.—We come now to a 
little country. As in France, the govern- 
ment with the help of voluntary local and 
international agencies analyzed the case 
load and found 128 belonging to the cate- 
gory of hard core. Facilities were found 
or adapted to receive and care for 81 of 
these. For 46 an interesting plan was 
agreed to between the Dutch govern- 
ment and the IRO, characteristic of the 
thrift and clear thinking of the Dutch: 
annuity insurance was purchased for 
these aged persons. The monthly pay- 
ments are sufficient to give the “aid 
which can be supplied by a family,” 
rather than that which is to be expected 
from a congregate living arrangement. 
Sanctuary was also offered by Holland to 
hard-core refugees still living in Germany 
and Austria. 

Participating agencies were the Prot- 
estant and Catholic church groups, the 
Jewish Agency, and a number of indi- 
vidual citizens. The summary is as fol- 
lows: 


Institutiona] hard-core cases re- 


siding in Holland.......... 128 
Settled sur place.......... 124 
Resetledhs a. on.ieckncoxie cee 1 
Uo ee ree 3 
Institutional hard-core cases 

VOGHIVER «6 ck dec cee oes 226 


Belgium.— Here the pattern was com- 
parable to that of Holland. A difference 
was that the government and the local 
and international voluntary agencies 
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formed a central committee to plan for 
the care of hard-core refugees. Partici- 
pating agencies were L’Aide aux Israé- 
lites, Caritas catholique, La Service 
d’entr’aide, Project E. Louges, Union des 
invalides, as well as a few Belgians mak- 
ing their individual contributions. Bel- 
gium also offered sanctuary to refugees 
still living in Italy, Germany, Austria, 
and the Middle East. Among these were 
43 unaccompanied children, who were al- 
so mentally deficient—interesting be- 
cause Belgium is well known not only in 
the United States but throughout the 
world for its pioneer provision for persons 
suffering from one type or another of 
mental disorder. 

Through an interested citizen and a 
Catholic priest, working without organ- 
ization, a number of Belgians ‘“‘adopted”’ 
68 aged refugees from Austria, bought a 
chalet for them to live in, and assumed 
their support and care after exhaustion 
of the IRO grant. The summary follows. 


Institutional hard-core cases re- 


siding in Belgium........... 91 
CEST (Ut a ee 27 
Settled sur place........... 58 
Institutional hard-core re- 

eee Sie destsies Sive is ones 199 


Denmark and Luxembourg.—In both 
these countries the government assumed 
full responsibility for taking care of all 
the hard-core cases within their borders 
when the IRO closed. This included 
financial responsibility when the IRO 
grants were exhausted. 


DENMARK 
Institutional hard core, total.. 466 
PRE ee cresg 2 orc ct oscars 36 
Settled sur place.......... 430 
LUXEMBOURG 
Institutional hard core, total.. 3 
Settled surplace........... 3 


Switzerland.—The very name of this 
country is almost synonymous with 


haven and refuge, as visitors are remind- 
ed by “Les Délices,”’ the house occupied 
by Voltaire. When the IRO was estab- 
lished, there were approximately 25,000 
refugees in Switzerland, many of them 
public charges. No count of hard-core 
cases was ever necessary, for the Swiss 
government assumed full responsibility 
for caring for all refugees remaining in 
Switzerland on whatever date the IRO 
finally closed. In addition, the Federal 
Assembly in 1950 granted admission to 
as many as 250 hard-core cases from out- 
side, for whom the government would 
provide care and assistance through the 
agency of Swiss Aid to Europe. The sum- 
mary follows. 


Total refugees in Switzer- 


LaeIO ADS. 555 1 OF. ce 25,900 
Resettled........... 4,819 
Repatriated......... 133 
Settled sur place (in- 

cluding institutional 

hardcore)... f...... 20,948 
Institutional hard core 

FOGCIVED oses's caves 240 


Greece.—Greece has perhaps, in her 
unique ways and throughout the cen- 
turies, contributed as much to the his- 
tory of refugees as any other nation. The 
case load of the IRO carried at one time 
5,946 refugees in Greece who had fled 
from Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania; 
they were chiefly of ethnic Greek origin, 
their families having lived in these coun- 
tries of adoption for generations, if not 
centuries. They were refugees in a true 
sense. 

Analysis indicated that there were 85 
persons in need of institutional care. A 
group of civic-minded and humanitarian 
Greeks formed a Refugee Service Com- 
mittee; and under the auspices of this 
committee, with the help of a grant from 
IRO, a home for the aged was estab- 
lished. This home will accommodate 100 
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persons, and the Greek government 
agreed to participate in its administra- 
tion and to contribute to its support. The 
summary follows. 


Institutional hard core, total 


Glasthed 7.5 ws duis Oe eee 85 
Resettletie sie) iv ctash ood. 35 
Cases remaining unsolved .... 50 


Norway and Sweden.—Rather remark- 
able evidence of the effect of the director- 
general’s appeal was provided by these 
two countries. Norway, which had been 
an occupied country, finally became a 
member of the IRO; at no time was 
Sweden ever a member. Despite these 
facts, both countries came forward with 
prompt responses. It was the impression 
in IRO headquarters circles that the gov- 
ernments of both were genuinely inter- 
ested in showing that they were among 
the “nations of good will.” 

Norway, in its own words, offered to 
receive “hard-core refugees most difficult 
to place.” As a result, it accepted full re- 
sponsibility for the support and care of 
63 blind and 112 tubercular refugees and 
the members of their families, including 
necessary training and job placement. In 
addition to this offer of the government, 
religious communities accepted 50 aged 
refugees, with their families, for perma- 
nent care. 

Sweden, long a pioneer in the success- 
ful treatment and prevention of tubercu- 
losis, offered to accept tubercular refu- 
gees with their families and dependents. 
It seemed clear that this reflected less 
fear of tuberculosis by Sweden than is 
manifested generally because of its ex- 
perience and know-how. In any event, 
Sweden accepted and made individual 
case plans for 462 tubercular refugees 
with their families and dependents. In- 
cluded were a large number of children 
needing hospitalization. Some of these 
children were “unaccompanied” and, 


when cured, were to be placed by the 
“Save the Children Fund.” In addition 
to this, negotiations were started for the 
placement in Sweden of tubercular stu- 
dents under the sponsorship of World 
University Service. 


GROUP II 


Group II comprised the countries hav- 
ing refugees as a result of forced migra- 
tions or because they were stranded en 
route to possible asylums elsewhere. 
They were the countries intolerant of 
refugees, where most of the refugees 
themselves did not want to stay. 

Spain and Portugal.—Neither Spain 
nor Portugal was a member of the IRO. 
The refugees in these countries were so- 
called “illegal entrants,” since these gov- 
ernments do not legally accept refugees 
and do not grant them residence rights or 
work permits in industry or the majority 
of commercial enterprises. Some were 
living in prison; others, despite the law, 
were free-living and carrying temporary 
identity cards pending resettlement 
through the efforts of international vol- 
untary and religious agencies, the IRO, 
and the various embassies, with the tacit 
consent of the governments. There are 
almost no local welfare agencies, and the 
work of the few international groups was 
carried on by nationals, acting as part- 
time representatives. These representa- 
tives were instrumental in carrying out 
the arrangements planned by the IRO 
for the institutional hard core. No finan- 
cial contribution was made by the gov- 
ernments. 

The agency representatives analyzed 
the case load and sent to Geneva head- 
quarters the case records of the institu- 
tional hard core for review. Following 
this review, an [RO welfare worker went 
to Spain and Portugal and with the refu- 
gee and the agency representative, still 
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with the tacit consent—or, at least, non- 
interference—of the government, at- 
tempted to make individual plans. In the 
majority of cases, TRO grants were made 
either directly to the refugees or to the 
agency representatives as a lump sum to 
be applied to institutional or boarding- 
home care. The legal, economic, and so- 
cial welfare of these refugees remains 
hazardous and unpredictable; there are, 
practically speaking, no firm commit- 
ments to them for future protection or 
assistance except for those under the 
care of the American Joint Distribution 
Committee. 


PORTUGAL 
Institutional hard core, total 
LT age Pal eer ape te 39 
1 Ut GPL ens eR 1 


Taken over by American Joint 
Distribution Committee for 


future care and planning.... 13 

Plans uncompleted........... 25 
SPAIN 

Institutional hard core, total... 33 
Rewind. ssa. Ades 2 
Settled sur place............. 1 
Cases remaining unsolved..... 9 
Taken over by AJDC for care 

and planning ............. 19 
WRG 5 mE toes so ote ateE hs 2 


Turkey.—Fifty-three refugees in Tur- 
key were classified as requiring institu- 
tional care. The IRO found itself in a 
particularly difficult situation in its ef- 
forts to provide for the ill and incapaci- 
tated group in this country, since there 
was no institution in the country that 
had facilities to provide the type of care 
required. The organization was therefore 
forced into the unsound practice of giv- 
ing to the incapacitated refugee a grant 
whereby he could attempt to establish 
himself in a small business. The govern- 
ment co-operated in this plan, and a 


group of civic-minded individuals formed 
a Refugee Service Committee. This com- 
mittee, with the co-operation of the 
Turkish Red Crescent, assumed respon- 
sibility for the actual administration of 
the grants from the IRO. It is feared, 
however, that the long-term conse- 
quences will not be too happy, as it is ex- 
tremely doubtful that the Refugee Serv- 
ice Committee will be able to raise addi- 
tional funds when those provided by IRO 
have been exhausted. 


Institutional hard core, total 


UASSIBCE re. ch 1 isis cost. atalbc% 53 
OE 1 a ee ee 1 
Settled sur place............. 42 
ORG oe seo hig Gtis rere 10 


East Africa and the Lebanon.—The 
refugees in these countries were in a most 
difficult legal position. They were rem- 
nants of much larger groups which, dur- 
ing the battles of World War II in North 
Africa, had been evacuated to East 
Africa and the Lebanon. The countries 
had granted them temporary sanctuary 
but had, in return, been guaranteed by 
Great Britain that the refugees would 
never become ‘a permanent charge 
upon” them. The United Kingdom, 
therefore, made every effort to absorb 
this case load by resettlement to Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand during the lifetime of IRO. No 
accurate record was made as to the num- 
ber of institutional hard-core cases re- 
settled either as individuals or as mem- 
bers of family groups during this re- 
settlement period. Of the small group re- 
maining in 1950, 358 were classified as in- 
stitutional hard core. 


East AFRICA 
Institutional hard core, total.. 77 
I i Aedes Gh.0ad.00 5? 
Plans not completed....... 25 
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LEBANON 
Institutional hard core, total.. 281 
IROGCHUIED od tested ois ne we 63 
Settled sur place........... 39 
Plans not completed....... 179 


China and the Philippines.—A word of 
explanation concerning these refugees is 
necessary before describing plans made 
for the institutional hard-core cases. 

In 1948 there were roughly 9,000 
White Russian refugees in China, of 
whom 5,000 were registered with the 
TRO, most of whom had been there since 
they fled from Russia after the first 
World War, together with a sprinkling of 
refugees of other nationality. Many of 
them had acquired Chinese citizenship. 
Approximately half of this group lived in 
and around Shanghai, while the others 
resided in northern China. When the 
Chinese Nationalists collapsed, the 
northern group moved to Shanghai; and 
when the Communists entered that city, 
TRO evacuated 5,500 of them—all that 
was possible because of shipping prob- 
lems—to Samar in the Philippines. 

In evacuating this group the IRO ob- 
ligated itself to the Philippine govern- 
ment to remove this entire group to new 
homes. Thus the IRO, with reference to 
what came to be known as the “Samar 
group,” found itself in the awkward po- 
sition of having entered into a contract, 
the fulfilment of which was entirely de- 
pendent on the good will of the various 
receiving countries throughout the world. 

Of the 5,500 evacuated persons, 612 
were, by case analysis, classified as re- 
quiring institutional care. Several ‘‘na- 
tions of good will” made special arrange- 
ments to accept and care permanently 
for this group. Of this number, 219 were 
accepted into the United States under 
the auspices of various voluntary agen- 
cies, 72 into France, 11 into Argentina, 


30 into Australia, 14 into Paraguay, 2 
into Brazil, and 11 to various other 
countries. 

Most of those remaining in the Philip- 
pines required some type of special care, 
and negotiations are still under way for 
their continued care in the Philippine 
Islands by the World Council of 
Churches with the aid of a grant from 
the IRO. 


Institutional hard core, total 
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As indicated above, approximately 
one-half of the original 9,000 European 
refugees in China were evacuated to the 
Philippines. Of those remaining in China, 
1,539 were persons who were classified as 
institutional hard core. Here the picture 
is most discouraging, for, despite the ef- 
forts of the IRO, it has been impossible 
to develop with the Chinese People’s 
government a method by which IRO per- 
sonnel could work freely with the refu- 
gees remaining on the mainland. Thus it 
was necessary to work exclusively from 
the case files sent to Geneva and to at- 
tempt to develop plans with voluntary 
agencies and with governments on the 
basis of these records. Needless to say, 
the results have been meager and in no 
sense commensurate with the time, ef- 
fort, and money expended. 

Institutional hard core, total 
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We come now to the countries which 
became known to the IRO as the “re- 
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ceiving countries.’’ They were the coun- 
tries so situated geographically that the 
movements of population resulting from 
World War II did not bring refugees and 
displaced persons within their borders. 
Yet they included the countries accept- 
ing the largest numbers for resettlement. 
Indeed, it was to them that the great 
mass of the uprooted, stranded, home- 
less, and deprived casualties of the war 
finally found their way. They were the 
real recipients of the migration, the des- 
tinations of hundreds of thousands. And, 
as the list shows, they were across oceans 
and continents, some nearly halfway 
round the world from the points of de- 
parture of those whom they received. 
The countries are these: Australia, Cana- 
da, Israel, New Zealand, South America, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. South American countries were 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Par- 
aguay, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

It is impossible to know how many 
refugees of the type that later came to be 
known as the hard core went to these 
countries. Between July 1, 1947, and 
September 30, 1951, IRO records show 
that the United States received 302,674 
refugees; Australia 179,248; Israel 123,- 
102; Canada 114,398; United Kingdom 
86,050; New Zealand 4,500. In the main 
these were families, and nobody knows 
how many helpless, crippled, aged, sick, 
and otherwise dependent (or even need- 
ing institutional care) persons these 
families contained. There is no doubt 
that the number was large. IRO records 
disclose only that they were “resettled,” 
for this was before the IRO was confront- 
ed with the problem of the hard core. 

One fact, however, can be attested by 
the IRO: These fortunate earlier emi- 
grant and resettled families and parts of 
families did not forget dependents and 
relatives left behind as refugees. Secure 


in new homes, their eyes turned back- 
ward—to Europe, to the Middle East, to 
East Africa. Many of them had been 
sponsored by, or had joined, relatives, 
and they continued the process. It was 
one of the gratifications and inspirations 
of the IRO staff to note the loyalty and 
interest shown by those who had left to- 
ward those who had not left. The pattern 
is one that was once so familiar in the 
United States and in Canada and Aus- 
tralia as well. The earlier comers became 
missionaries and persuaded relatives and 
friends to join them in the new lands; 
thus wave of immigration succeeded 
wave. This process was observable 
throughout the life of the IRO. Able- 
bodied and self-supporting refugees spon- 
sored and sent for their old and sick and 
dependent, who thereupon left as spon- 
sored cases; and hence no record was 
made that would identify them as of the 
hard-core type. The staff of the welfare 
and resettlement divisions of the IRO 
are fully aware that the number was very 
large; but it was not and cannot be a 
known count. 

Very gratifying also was the hospitali- 
ty shown by these “receiving” countries. 
Their governments were co-operative. 
No funds or payments, such as those 
promised in the appeal of the director- 
general, were requested or made for this 
group of refugees. Nevertheless, these 
countries responded to the appeal when 
it was made. Specific agreements were 
reached with respect to resettlement of 
what by now had come to be recognized 
as the real hard core; these included pay- 
ments by IRO. Many of them were made 
through the instrumentality of interna- 
tional voluntary and religious agencies. 
Some examples follow. 

The American Joint Distribution 
Committee assumed responsibility for all 
hard-core cases of Jewish faith in all 
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parts of the world. The planning for this 
group included settlement in Israel or in 
other countries for those choosing not to 
go to Israel. 

The Lutheran World Federation as- 
sumed similar responsibility for a mini- 
mum of 200 hard-core cases. 

The World Council of Churches as- 
sumed responsibility for a minimum of 
600 hard-core cases. 

The American National Committee 
To Aid Homeless Armenians undertook 
the resettlement and continuing care of 
all Armenian refugees. 

Both religious and national groups of- 
fered sanctuary and continuing care in 
Canada and the United States to small 
numbers of aged hard-core refugees. 
Among these groups were Ukrainians, 
Poles, White Russians, Mennonites, and 
the Society of Friends. 


The British Council for Aid to Refu- 
gees came forward with what it itself 
called “the United Kingdom 2,000 
scheme.” Under this plan (as Americans 
would call it), 2,000 dependent or insti- 
tutional hard-core cases were given 
asylum and permanent care in Great 
Britain. 


Such were some of the final tasks of the 
IRO. They were especially interesting to 
persons whose experience and training 
lay in the fields of social service and so- 
cial work and related fields. The 1RO is 
now, of course, history. But governments 
and both international and local volun- 
tary and religious agencies are carrying 
on, in so far as possible. Indeed, indi- 
viduals are still in process of resettle- 
ment, and families are still being reunit- 
ed. Modern odysseys, like those of old, 
take time. 
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WHO ARE OUR NEW IMMIGRANTS?! 


FRANK L. AUERBACH 


ou have asked me to discuss the 
Y topic “Who Are Our New Immi- 
grants?” This is a particularly per- 
tinent problem for the National Council 
on Naturalization and Citizenship and 
the council’s member-organizations. 
Since you all are concerned with the inte- 
gration of the immigrant into the Ameri- 
can community, it is, of course, essential 
for you to have a thorough understand- 
ing of who the immigrants are that you 
want to help, not only as individuals but 
as a group, and where your services will 
be most needed. 

I should like to examine two questions 
that have an important bearing on the 
broad subject “Who Are Our New Immi- 
grants?” first, whether we can anticipate 
from which countries our immigrants are 
likely to come in the near future and, 
further, whether the regional distribution 
of immigrants in the United States has 
been influenced in the past and will be in- 
fluenced in the future by the operation of 
our immigration laws. 

Of course, it is impossible to predict 
with any degree of accuracy who our new 
immigrants will be. But we get some in- 
dication of our future immigration under 
the regular immigration laws if we ex- 
amine data collected by the Visa Divi- 
sion of the Department of State on the 
number of persons who have registered 
for immigration under oversubscribed 

1 Address by Mr. Frank L. Auerbach, foreign 
affairs officer, Visa Division, Department of State, 
at the meeting of the National Council of Naturali- 
zation and Citizenship, National Conference of 
— Work, Chicago, Illinois, Tuesday, May 27, 


quotas with the various American consu- 
lar offices abroad. 

The most recent available compilation 
shows that on November 1, 1951, 
773,465 aliens were registered with 
American consulates as intending immi- 
grants under oversubscribed quotas. Of 
these 773,465 aliens, 13,760 are classified 
as qualified immigrants, that is, aliens 
who had already been examined by 
American consular officers and were 
ready for visa issuance except for the 
availability of quota numbers. By far the 
largest number, 759,705, are listed as 
unqualified immigrants, that is, they 
have not been examined yet by American 
consular officers but have signified their 
interest in coming to this country as im- 
migrants by submitting registration 
forms. 

Let us examine these intending immi- 
grants by their quota nationality, that 
is, the quota to which they are charge- 
able under existing laws. By far the 
largest group of these prospective immi- 
grants, 262,680, are chargeable to the 
German quota. The next largest group, 
138,125, are chargeable to the Polish 
quota; 36,866 to the quota of the Nether- 
lands; 29,692 to the quota of Rumania; 
28,999 to the quota of Yugoslavia; 
24,201 to the quota of Italy; and 22,352 
to the quota of Austria. Aliens registered 
on other quota waiting lists are all below 
the 20,000 mark for each quota nation- 
ality. 

These figures must be evaluated with 
care. Many of those registered, it must be 
expected, will never come to this coun- 
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try; some may have registered on a sud- 
den impulse and may have long since 
given up their plan to come to this coun- 
try; others may be discouraged by long 
waiting periods; and still others may not 
be able to meet the requirements of our 
immigration laws. In evaluating the sig- 
nificance of these quota waiting lists in 
relation to our future immigration, we 
must, of course, also take into account 
the annual quotas established for these 
various countries. Even if all the 262,680 
aliens registered for immigration to the 
United States under the German quota 
waited until their turn under the German 
quota is reached and if they all could 
meet the requirements of our immigra- 
tion laws, it would take much more than 
ten years for them to come to this coun- 
try. The German quota is 25,957 annual- 
ly. Portions of the annual quota will be 
absorbed by immigrants with first- and 
second-preference quota status. Immi- 
gration from other countries will be cur- 
tailed for years to come by the so-called 
“mortgaging” of their quotas under the 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended. If we examine, for example, 
Poland with an annual quota of 6,524, 
we have to realize that, through the ad- 
mission of displaced persons, 25 per cent 
of this quota is already used until the 
fiscal year of 1954 and 50 per cent of it is 
used from the year 1954 to the year 2000. 

The extent to which the volume of fu- 
ture immigration will be affected by the 
admission of displaced persons is shown 
by the data in Table 1, which lists the an- 
nual quota of each country and the fiscal 
year through which annual quotas have 
in part been absorbed—25 per cent 
through 1954 and 50 per cent through the 
year as indicated—by visas issued to dis- 
placed persons. 

The significance of these data, how- 
ever, is not to predict the waiting period 


for immigrants under any given quota 
but rather to show under which quotas 
there are heavy registrations, so that a 
full use of these quotas has to be antici- 
pated for years to come. 

Another aspect has to be considered in 
this connection: immigrants chargeable 
to open quotas do not appear on the 
State Department’s list of aliens regis- 











TABLE 1 

Country Annual Quota Year 
Alleiies ..282.9834.4 100 1956 
fo a 1,413 1955 
Do eee aera 100 1963 
Camaesy. oii. abo 100 1964 
Czechoslovakia...... 2,874 1958 
g) aE erase 100 1962 
Water 5455345. 01 116 2146 
Germany........... 25,957 1953 
CHORE. <8 dos 6s tee: 310 2013 
Hungary. ' 2. 53). 869 1989 
WR oki. ea 100 1956 
Le aE 236 2274 
Lithuania... 2.2 002.. 386 2090 
PO ena 6,524 2000 
Rumania........... 291 2019 
i a eee 100 1958 
Lee eee 226 1964 
U.S.S.R 2,798 1980 
Wugoslavia. 2.00064: 938 2114 











tered as intending immigrants under 
oversubscribed quotas. The immigration 
from some of these countries is not neg- 
ligible. From Great Britain, with an an- 
nual quota of 65,721, 131,592 aliens have 
entered the United States as immigrants 
during the last ten years; and from Ire- 
land, with an annual quota of 17,853, 
25,377 have come during the same peri- 
od. From the nonquota countries of the 
Western Hemisphere some 300,000 im- 
migrants have come between 1941 and 
1950. In other words, we may anticipate 
a continued pressure on our quotas from 
the countries of central and southern 
Europe, a moderate immigration from 
countries with open quotas, and a signifi- 
cant number of immigrants coming as 
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nonquota immigrants from the Americas. 

Many studies have been made on the 
cultural and ethnic background of immi- 
grants who have come to the United 
States, their occupations, age and sex 
composition, and places of settlement. 
Little, if any, attention has been given, 
however, to the question of the extent to 
which the operation of the existing immi- 
gration laws is responsible for the concen- 
tration of our immigrants in a very few 
states of this country. New York, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, Michigan, New Jersey, 
and Massachusetts have always been the 
states with the largest alien population. 
According to data prepared by the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, of 
the 2,260,984 aliens who submitted an- 
nual address reports in January, 1951, 24 
per cent lived in New York State, 14 per 
cent in California, 7 per cent in Texas, 6 
per cent in Massachusetts, and 5 per cent 
in New Jersey and Michigan. All other 
states had a registered alien population 
of 1 per cent or less, with the exception of 
Illinois, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Florida, 
Arizona, and Washington, which had be- 
tween 1 and 5 per cent aliens. Mr. 
Mackey, the commissioner of immigra- 
tion and naturalization, has stated that, 
of recently naturalized aliens, three- 
fifths lived in just four states: New York, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, and Califor- 
nia. Fifty-nine per cent resided in large 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more; 27 
per cent resided in urban areas with pop- 
ulations of 25,000—100,000. 

Is this continued regional concentra- 
tion of our immigrants at least in part 
due to the operations of our immigration 
laws? There are three important provi- 
sions in our immigration laws which, I 
believe, tend to perpetuate the geograph- 
ical trend of our immigrant settlement. 

The first important provision, a very 
sound and commendable one, which, 


however, encourages the geographical 
concentration of immigrants, is based on 
the principle of reuniting families. This 
principle has found its expression par- 
ticularly in those provisions of our immi- 
gration laws that give nonquota status to 
children and wives of American citizens 
and to husbands of American citizens by 
marriage before January 1, 1948, and 
preference-quota status to parents of 
American citizens, husbands of American 
citizens by marriage since January 1, 
1948, and to children and wives of per- 
manent resident aliens. We must realize 
that, if a sufficiently large demand exists 
from these preference-quota categories, 
the entire quota of a country may be ab- 
sorbed by these preference groups. The 
only group of immigrants which enjoys a 
quota preference without belonging to 
the relative groups are skilled agricul- 
turists in quotas of over three hundred; 
but, as you know, there has been in re- 
cent years little demand for preference 
status by qualified agriculturists. 

Thus we see that, particularly in coun- 
tries with small quotas, the entire quota 
in a given year may consist of fireside 
relatives of American citizens and per- 
manent resident aliens. It is not surpris- 
ing that these immigrants will move in 
with their families in this country and so 
further increase the urban trend in immi- 
gration settlement. 

There are two other important provi- 
sions in our immigration laws that tend 
to concentrate new immigrants in the 
areas of existing settlements of foreign- 
born. First of all, our immigration laws 
require an immigrant to prove that he is 
not likely to become a public charge. In 
most cases aliens prove this by submit- 
ting affidavits of support, with which you 
all are very much familiar. American 
consular officers normally will accept 
such affidavits of support as evidence 
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only if the affiant can show that he has 
some legal or convincing moral obligation 
to support the prospective immigrant. 
Thus this affiant will usually be a relative 
or a very close friend. Again it is likely 
that the new immigrant, once he comes 
to this country, will move in with his af- 
fiant, or at least will move into the same 
community in which his affiant lives, 
since, as a rule, he expects help from the 
affiant in making a start in this country. 

The contract-labor clause of our immi- 
gration laws is the third provision which, 
at least indirectly, prevents a wider geo- 
graphical distribution of our new immi- 
grants. This law, with some exceptions, 
makes an alien inadmissible if a job in- 
volving predominantly manual labor is 
promised to him in this country. Thus 
employment opportunities in this coun- 
try which may exist away from the tradi- 
tional areas of immigrant settlement 
cannot, under existing law, be offered to 
our new immigrants before their arrival 
and first settlement in this country. 

Owing to special legislation, two sig- 
nificant departures from this general 
trend which I just described have taken 
place in recent years. The first is the war- 
time legislation facilitating the immigra- 
tion of war brides of American soldiers. 
This group of new immigrants, who are 
now rapidly becoming our new citizens, 
has spread throughout the country more 
widely than any other group of immi- 
grants in recent years. This obviously is 
due to the fact that our soldiers who 
married abroad have come from all parts 
of the country and thus took their brides 
back home to practically all the states of 
the Union. 

The other important departure from 
the traditional trend of immigrant settle- 
ment is the settlement of displaced per- 
sons who have come under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended. Al- 


though no final statistics are available at 
this time, preliminary data indicate that 
these immigrants spread more widely 
throughout the country than other im- 
migrants who have come under our regu- 
lar immigration laws. You will remember 
that in the case of these displaced persons 
the three provisions of our law which J 
believe are at least in part responsible for 
the continued pattern of our immigrant 
settlement, as a rule did not apply. They 
were not only exempt from the contract- 
labor law but they were required to have 
assurances of employment, of housing, 
and against becoming a public charge. 
These assurances took the place of the 
affidavit of support, so that the sponsors 
of these displaced persons, in most in- 
stances, were prospective employers and 
not necessarily relatives or close friends. 
And, finally, the admission of these dis- 
placed persons was not predicated on 
nonquota or preference-quota status on 
the basis of relationship. 

What can we learn from this experi- 
ence for the future? Immigration under 
existing law, I believe, will continue to 
follow the same pattern, geographically 
speaking, as past immigration has fol- 
lowed. Should, however, any of the now 
pending omnibus immigration bills be 
enacted, we may see a significant change 
in this pattern, a change which potential- 
ly could be of great importance to your 
future work. 

All omnibus immigration bills intro- 
duced during the second session of the 
Eighty-second Congress, contain identi- 
cal provisions which would give a prefer- 
ence of 50 per cent of each quota ‘“‘to 
qualified quota immigrants whose serv- 
ices are determined by the Attorney 
General to be needed urgently in the 
United States because of the high educa- 
tion, technical training, specialized expe- 
rience, or exceptional ability of such im- 
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migrants and to be substantially benefi- 
cial prospectively to the national econo- 
my, cultural interests, or welfare of the 
United States,” and to the spouses and 
children of these skilled aliens. This pro- 
vision is identically provided in the 
House-passed Walter Omnibus Bill, H.R. 
5678;? the McCarran Bill, S. 2550; and in 
the Humphrey-Lehman Bill, S. 2842. 
Aliens qualified for these preferences will 
be attracted to come to this country by 
employment, not by relationship. Their 
skills may be needed in any part of our 
country, whether there may or may not 
be a large foreign-born population. 
Whatever is left in the omnibus bills of 
the contract-labor law—and very little is 
left of it—does not apply to these skilled 
aliens who are entitled to a 50 per cent 
quota preference. This provision of the 
omnibus bills will open the doors of our 
country to new-seed immigrants, persons 
who do not come attracted by family ties 
but come on the merit of their skills and 
their usefulness to our country. Ques- 
tions have been raised during the consid- 

2 Enacted as the Immigration and Nationality 


Act on June 27, 1952, and will become effective on 
December 24, 1952. 


eration of the omnibus bills as to whether 
they would be prohibitive of new-seed 
immigration. These fears were not only 
unfounded, but it seemed that the pro- 
posed legislation would permit much 
more new-seed immigration than our im- 
migration laws do now. 

I have no doubt that sooner or later a 
provision providing for this so-called 
“selective’’ immigration of aliens needed 
in this country will become law. Such 
legislation, it appears, will bring immi- 
grants to many communities which have 
never had experience with newcomers 
and which are thus not prepared to as- 
sist them with the manifold problems of 
integration and adjustment. The organi- 
zations you represent, which have ac- 
cumulated years of valuable experience 
in this field of immigrant adjustment, 
will then be called upon either to expand 
their activities or to share their experi- 
ence with family service and other com- 
munity organizations throughout the 
country. 

Visa DiIviston 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Wasaincton, D.C. 
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NEW INSIGHTS AVAILABLE TO THE SOCIAL WORKER 
FROM THE SOCIAL SCIENCES! 


GRACE L. COYLE 


IS is an occasion which combines 

the interests and traditions of a 

great university with those of the 
relatively new profession of social work. 
At such a time, therefore, it seems appro- 
priate to give consideration to the roots 
that run down from our modern social 
services and the methods of social work by 
which they are administered into the soil 
of the underlying social sciences. Some 
years ago one of our outstanding sociolo- 
gists, Robert Lynd, wrote a book entitled 
Knowledge for What? He begins it with 
these sentences: 

Contemporary social science contains within 
itself two types of orientation that divide it 
into two blocs of workers: the scholars and the 
technicians. Both work within the protective 
tradition of free intellectual inquiry; and both 
assume continuity and relevance between their 
respective realms in the common task of ex- 
ploring the unknown. Actually they tend to 
pull apart, the scholar becoming remote from 
and even disregarding immediate relevancies, 
and the technician too often accepting the defi- 
nition of his problems too narrowly in terms of 
the emphases of the institutional environment 
of the moment.? 


It is one of the functions of a profes- 
sional school and of its faculty members, 
as I conceive it, to bridge this gap at ap- 
propriate points between the scholar and 
the technician. This involves a process of 


mediation, of selecting from the work of: 


the scholar what is relevant to the prac- 
titioner, and of discovering from the ex- 


1The 1952 William Hodson Memorial Lecture 
at the University of Minnesota. 

2 Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1939). 


perience of the practitioner what needs to 
be culled from the knowledge of the 
scholar. It is, perhaps, for that reason 
that I have chosen for the topic of this 
paper certain aspects of the relation be- 
tween the social sciences and their ap- 
plication by social workers. 

In a relatively new profession like so- 
cial work, where the body of knowledge is 
only beginning to form and the nature of 
practice is expanding and changing its 
focus with the demand of the times, 
such a mediating function is constantly 
needed. Its major purpose, of course, is 
the improvement of services to those for 
whom our agencies exist. Such a union of 
the newly expanding knowledge regard- 
ing individual and social behavior and 
the functions and skills of the social 
worker can be enriching to both scholars 
and technicians. For the scholar in the 
social sciences it offers a kind of labora- 
tory where significant problems can be 
located, where theory can be refined and 
tested. Moreover, such collaboration can 
provide an opportunity for vital partici- 
pation in our social life. For the techni- 
cian, the social worker, for example, and 
for those who give support to his efforts 
through advisory or administrative 
boards it can insure a better basis of 
tested knowledge which gives factual 
foundation and a larger perspective to 
the work they do. : 

We hear much these days of so-called 
‘“interdisciplinary collaboration,’ which 
represents the search for unity and rela- 
tionship between widely disparate groups 
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of specialists. This is, I believe, a whole- , 
\ erment, the hope of progress, and the de- 


some trend, by which, almost uncon- 
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pment and much affected by the social 


sciously, we are trying to cure ourselves mand for needed social reforms. 


of professional isolationism, group an- \ 


Another predominant influence on 


tagonisms, and other evils of a society early social work thinking came from the 


grown inevitably complex. These inter- 
disciplinary moves are developing in two 
directions. One functions, as it were, per- 
pendicularly between an underlying so- 
cial science and a body of practice. An il- 
lustration of this, under the auspices of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, is found in 
a recent study by an anthropologist, Dr. 
Leo Simmons, which deals with the in- 
terpersonal relations at the New York 
Hospital—Cornell Medical Center as re- 
lated to education for medicine and 
nursing.* Other correlations are develop- 
ing horizontally, such as the increasingly 
familiar combined approach of psychia- 
trists and anthropologists to individual 
or community behavior or the team ap- 
proach in medical practice by which 
pediatrician, psychiatrist, and social 
worker unite the insights of diverse spe- 
cializations for the benefit of a single 
patient. 

Social work already has many roots in 
the underlying bodies of knowledge and 
many fruitful ties to other disciplines. As 
the body of knowledge and skill of the 
social worker has grown, we have turned 
to one or another source of knowledge. 
This shift in the sources to which we turn 
has been due in part to the developments 
within various sciences or other disci- 
plines and in part to changes in our con- 
ception of the function of the social work- 
er. When social work was young, it drew 
much of its stimulus from the social sci- 
entists, who in many cases founded the 
schools of social work. The social science 
of that period, it must be remembered, 
was in an early stage of scientific devel- 


* Russell Sage Foundation, Annual Report, 1950- 
51, pp. 19-20. 


law. This showed not only in the empha- 
sis upon the legal framework of public 
welfare but also in the stress upon evi- 
dence as legally conceived, which is so 
obvious in early case work. As the profes- 
sion developed, other strands began to be 
woven into the practice of the social 
worker. The influence of medical men 
like Dr. Richard Cabot, of educators like 
Abraham Flexner and later John Dewey, 
can be traced in the first decades of social 
work history. For the last twenty-five 
years, perhaps the most influential source 
of knowledge has come from the psycho- 
logical sciences and particularly from the 
collateral practice of psychiatry. This 
trend arose as case work developed its 
focus upon the uniqueness of each indi- 
vidual, the need to understand him in the 
light of deepening psychological knowl- 
edge, and the enlarged comprehension of 
the meaning of the relationship between 
worker and client. This collaboration 
with medicine and mental hygiene and 
the adaptation of psychiatric theory to 
case work, and more recently to group 
work, have yielded undoubted benefit 
in deeper insight and in more sensitive 
and helpful relationships throughout the 
field. 

While we have been concentrating our 
attention in these directions, there have 
been other developments in the social 
sciences that may prove themselves of 
equal importance to the practice of social 
work and that we have so far assimilated 
only slightly. Moreover, the expansion of 
the social services and their increase, es- 
pecially under public auspices, have con- 
fronted us with problems whose answers 
must be sought not in the individual 
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alone but in greater understanding of our 
society in its cultural, economic, and po- 
litical aspects. Simultaneously, within re- 
cent years the clarification and develop- 
ment of the methods of group work and 
community organization, administra- 
tion, and research have raised additional 
questions for which practitioners are 
seeking solutions. Both these expansions 
of social science knowledge and the ex- 
tension of social work functions and 
methods make it appropriate to consider 
at this time in what ways a more fruitful 
collaboration between scholar and tech- 
nician could be of mutual advantage. 

It is obviously impossible in this paper 
to describe in any adequate way what 
such collaboration might mean. What 
can be attempted here is only to indicate 
places where bridges might be built, com- 


_munication encouraged, and traffic stim- 


ulated to our mutual enrichment. Neces- 
sarily this can be only illustrative. Even 
within each illustration that has been 
chosen, it can be at best only a kind of 
reconnaissance which may tell us where 
a bridge might be built. As such, it can 
suggest where the solid ground of theory 
lies on one side, where the accumulated 
need for such knowledge exists among 
practitioners. I have selected five such 
areas where significant knowledge lies 
ready for application and where social 
workers should be, I believe, laying plans 
for such more extensive bridging. 

The first illustration that I should like 
to use comes from the anthropologists. 
For some of us, perhaps, anthropology 
still suggests primitive tribes, museum 
collections of artifacts, or the curious sex 
practices of adolescent Samoans. How- 
ever, in recent years the anthropologists 
are moving in our direction, transferring 
both concepts and methods of study to 
man as he functions in modern industri- 
alized and urbanized society. This move- 


ment has been accompanied, as we all 
know, in some instances with a growing 
partnership between psychiatrists and 
anthropologists, by which both disci- 
plines are focused on the understanding 
of behavior as viewed through both sets 
of lenses. 

The significance of this approach for 
social work has already gained recogni- 
tion in the schools of social work. A Sub- 
committee on Cultural Dynamics of the 
American Association of Schools of Social 
Work has already been at work, and a 
number of schools are introducing mate- 
rial on culture into their curriculums. 
What bearing has this upon the practice 
of social work? What is involved in the 
absorption of their approach into our 
thinking and doing? As we become more 
thoroughly familiar with the results of 
anthropological study, there will, I sus- 
pect, be many shifts and new alignments 
in the way we do things. For our pur- 
poses here, however, in order to make the 
issue more concrete, I should like to con- 
centrate on one question only: How does 
the understanding of culture, as this 
term is used by anthropologists, contrib- 
ute to our interpretation of the behavior 
of individuals? 

As we begin to grasp the concept of 
culture as a way of thinking, feeling, be- 
lieving, and doing, learned by individuals 
as a part of their social heritage and 
taught through contact with the groups 
to which they belong, its significance for 
understanding people becomes clearer. 
Moreover, as the psychiatrists, sociolo- 
gists, and anthropologists combine in 
studying such questions as our methods 
of child rearing, our family patterns, our 
value systems institutionalized in educa- 
tional and religious forms,‘ it becomes 
apparent that, without incorporating the 


‘See, e.g., Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society 
(New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950). 
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meaning of culture into our thinking, we 
cannot, in fact, understand the individu- 
al. In the last two years I have been col- 
laborating with another faculty member 
in the teaching of these concepts to social 
work students; and my conclusions, of 
course tentative at this moment, as to its 
significance for our practice grow in part 
out of this experience. 

In the first place, assimilation of this 
concept results in a new form of self- 
awareness. We often talk in social work 
circles of the development of a profes- 
sional self, and at its best this means an 
awareness of our own needs, habits, im- 
pulses, and their use and control in order 
to be of the greatest assistance in the re- 
lationship to our clients. The attainment 
of real awareness of one’s self has been 
greatly enhanced by our assimilation and 
use of psychiatric knowledge, with its 
recognition of unconscious as well as con- 
scious elements in our behavior. The 
move from what might be termed a naive 
to a developed form of self-awareness 
comes by way of such assimilation. Im- 
perfect as such awareness and subse- 
quent control too often are, we recognize 
them as a goal in the growth of profes- 
sional maturity in each of us. 

There is, I believe, a similar enlighten- 
ment that breaks upon one when the true 
realization of cultural conditioning is 
grasped. I am always reminded, as I see 
this occur, of the woman J knew who 
said with evident amazement that it was 
so curious that water had a taste every- 
where except in her home town. It is of 
the nature of culture that its springs are 
so deep within us that many of its mean- 
ings are acquired without conscious 
thought, so that what seems to us 
“good,” “right,” and “natural” becomes 
inevitable and beyond question. We see 
the world, including our client, through 
lenses so essentially a part of the inner 
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eye that we do not know they are lenses 
at all. It is this awareness that comes to 
us as we grasp and apply to ourselves the 
concept of culture. In teaching these con- 
cepts, we discovered that students could 
observe cultural meanings among Ital- 
ians, Negroes, or lower-income groups if 
they have never belonged to them but 
that they often insisted that they them- 
selves had none. Their water supply had 
no taste. However, as self-awareness 
grew, somewhat the same result occurred 
as happened while they were assimilating 
psychiatry. For some it involved denial, 
struggle, rejection of the idea. This may 
perhaps come particularly with those 
whose own sense of status is threatened 
by an examination of our social stratifi- 
cation unless they are otherwise personal- 
ly secure. But for all it raises confusing 
issues around attitudes toward the 
“right.”’ This is, I suspect, further con- 
fused by a mistaken notion occasionally 
found among students that the term “‘non- 
judgmental” as used in the treatment 
situation implies that one set of values is 
as good as another. The acceptance of 
this understanding of values as related to 
culture requires an attaining of a new 
balance, in which, although each of us 
understands the conditioned value judg- 
ments of others, we recognize the need to 
develop and hold firmly for ourselves a 
philosophy of life that includes values 
critically examined in the light of mature 
insight but then accepted as providing 
direction and meaning for us. Our own 
cultural conditioning brought by this 
process into conscious awareness can 
make us more understanding of others 
without leaving us in a meaningless rela- 
tivism without firm conviction and di- 
rection. 

Most students, I find, become able to 
view their own cultural conditioning as 


one of the realities of their lives; and, if 
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they never fully realize its power, they 
are at least somewhat more able to look 
at it objectively and to approach others 
with more respect for the meanings that 
their particular culture has inbred into 
the very fibers of their lives. The need for 
this realization has been discussed by 
Dr. Allison Davis in terms of the effects 
of the middle-class conditioning of public 
school teachers on their understanding of 
pupils.® It becomes equally important for 
all the professions that provide services 
of various kinds to people. 

As we achieve self-awareness of our 
own cultural conditioning, we are better 
able to use this understanding in our rela- 
tions with others who may come from 
other cultural groups. This need becomes 
very evident as we deal with students in 
their field practice. One illustration of 
the dangers of misinterpretation if we 
function without sufficient realization of 
cultural meanings will perhaps suffice. A 
discussion arose in a recent class around 
Miss Bancroft, an elderly single woman, 
the client of a case-work agency, who had 
been assigned to a student. She was of 
so-called ‘‘old American stock,” a former 
public school teacher, always of moder- 
ate income, and a devout and active 
member of a small fundamentalist Prot- 
estant church. She had become a chronic 
invalid and had been placed in a nursing 
home. She had been showing to the social 
worker great emotional distress and con- 
siderable anger because the minister of 
the church did not call upon her fre- 
quently enough and was not providing 
her with the consolations of religion to 
which she felt herself entitled. Why did 
this upset her? Argument raged in the 
class. Some felt it was clear that the 

5 Allison Davis, ‘‘Socio-economic Influences upon 
Children’s Learning,’’ Proceedings of the Mid-cen- 
tury White House Conference on Children and Youth 


(Raleigh, N.C.: Health Publications Institute, 
1951), pp. 77-83. 


woman had a father fixation and that, as 
she became more childish, she was de- 
manding more of the father-figure. Some 
of a cynical turn suggested that the min- 
ister knew he could collect little for the 
church from such a member and so was, 
of course, not bothering to call. A few 
with no meaningful religious affiliations 
of their own regarded her demands as ig- 
norant superstition, and one implied that 
she was under the influence of the 
“opiate of the people.” Finally, some sug- 
gested the need to explore the signifi- 
cance in this particular ethnic and eco- 
nomic group of the significance attached 
to such a church affiliation, the role of the 
minister, the expectations about his func- 
tion common among his parishioners, 
the meanings regarding death and after- 
life to a woman in her position. Her social 
worker, who was supervising the student 
in this case, happened to be Jewish. This 
meant the gap to be bridged required 
conscious effort to enter into both the 
psychological problems growing out of 
Miss Bancroft’s childishness and fear of 
death and the cultural expectations un- 
familiar to the worker. The latter under- 
standing of the cultural was as essential 
to a grasp of the problem as the former. 

Similar illustrations could be multi- 
plied in the experience of all practicing 
social workers. What basic significance 
does this have for us as practitioners? It 
means that we use to the full our under- 
standing of the dynamics of individual 
behavior with ever increasing realization 
of the functioning of mind and body, in- 
tellect and emotions, conscious and un- 
conscious. But we add to that an aware- 
ness that each of us is a carrier of a cul- 
ture which serves to channel instinctual 
drives, to determine goals, to give its 
unique meaning to life. Such an ap- 
proach, under various titles, is increas- 
ingly recognized by many students of 
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personality as essential for full under- 
standing of individual behavior.® Just as 
the concept “psychosomatic” broke 
through the dichotomy of mind and 
body, so this new realization of the inter- 
action of self and culture is creating for 
us new tools for understanding ourselves 
and others. 

This leads us to the second illustration 
of new materials available in the social 
sciences which await our more extensive 
use. While the anthropologists have 
turned their sights on the society in 
which we live, their concepts and those of 
the sociologists have merged in the pro- 
duction of a series of studies of American 
communities. Beginning with the Lynd’s 
study of ““Middletown’”’ and continuing 
through such studies as the ‘“Yankee- 
town Series” by Lloyd Warner and his 
associates* and the later studies of 
“Jonesville”? and “Elmstown’s” youth,” 
this body of sociological research has dis- 
played for us the stratification of our so- 
ciety in its various forms—class, caste, 
ethnic, religious, or geographical. This 
has revealed to us the existence of sub- 
cultures within our complex society and 
their structure, their value systems, their 
customary modes of behavior, their 
meaning to those within them. Another 
correlative stream of theory and research 
has illuminated the subject of social 
roles as they function within cultural or 

5 See, e.g., Bingham Dai, “A Socio-psychiatric 
Approach to Personality Organization,’’? American 


Sociological Review, XVII, No. 1 (February, 1952), 
44-49, 

7 Robert and Helen Merrill Lynd, Middletown 
(New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929). 

8 William Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The 
Status System of a Modern Community (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941); followed by three other 
studies of the same community. 

® William Lloyd Warner, Democracy in Jonesville 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1949). 

10 August B. Hollingshead, Elmstown Youth (New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949). 


subcultural patterns." The role of the 
wife of the business executive,” the role 
of the Negro mother in the matriarchal 
family pattern, the role of the child in a 
middle-class Jewish home,'‘ are only a 
few illustrations of this developing field 
of study in which anthropology and soci- 
ology, increasingly teamed up with psy- 
chiatry, are throwing light upon why we 
behave as twentieth-century Americans 
of various kinds. 

What bearing have these studies of 
caste and class, of ethnic groupings, of 
age and sex role, upon practicing social 
workers? It is clear that acceptance of 
the concept of culture and its impact 
upon the individual only in general pro- 
duces a dangerously superficial approach. 
It is not enough to say, ‘“‘Of course, a per- 
son is the product of his biological herit- 
age, his psychological development, and 
his cultural setting.”” We must, if we are 
to use these insights carefully and dy- 
namically, understand thoroughly the 
particular cultural impact upon particu- 
lar personality structures in each case. 
Only then will Miss Bancroft become 
truly understandable to social workers. 
Moreover, we deal not only with individ- 
uals but also with groups and communi- 
ties. I should like, therefore, to use as an 
illustration of the application of these in- 
sights a case drawn from group-work 

Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of 
Personality (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1945), pp. 77-82; and Talcott Parsons, ‘‘Age 
and Sex in the Social Structure of the United 


States,”? American Sociological Review, VII, No. 5 
(October, 1942), 604-16. 


2 William H. Whyte, ‘‘The Wives of Manage- 
ment,’’ Fortune, October, 1951, pp. 86-88, 204-13; 
and ‘‘The Corporation and the Wife,’’ ibid., No- 
vember, 1951, pp. 109-11, 150-58. 

13 Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the 
United States (New York: Dryden Press, 1948), 
pp. 102-13. 

4 Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflicts (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1948), pp. 169-85. 
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practice, which I shall summarize briefly 
and then relate to this particular body of 
sociological knowledge. 

The Lucky Tens was a club of Negro 
girls fifteen to eighteen years of age at- 
tached to a settlement house. The girls 
lived in a low-inco e district of ram- 
shackle housing, high rates of delinquen- 
cy, tuberculosis, family breakdown, and 
all the other accompaniments of such an 
area. However, much as it looked like a 
piece of stabilized human disorganiza- 
tion, in reality diverse cultural groups 
produced within this neighborhood a 
slowly rising stream of families moving 
toward a higher social status. This was 
the section in which Negro migrants from 
the southern agricultural areas had first 
settled. However, there was, running out 
of it, a street, which we shall call ‘Rail- 
road Avenue,” which had all the charac- 
teristics of a social ladder. While its lower 
end in this district is inhabited by what 
Lloyd Warner would designate as lower- 
class Negro population, its upper end, 
seventy blocks out, is lower-middle class; 
and the sections in between are recog- 
nized by all who live there as rungs on 
the upward ladder. 

This group of ten girls, when organized 
into a social club, had all the rough, bois- 
terous, and rebellious behavior charac- 
teristic of the lower-class children of the 
area. Several of its members were known 
to be sexually promiscuous, and one had 
an illegitimate child during the first year 
of the club’s existence. One had graduat- 
ed from high school, four girls were in 
high school, and five had dropped out as 
soon as possible and were either unem- 
ployed or in occasional unskilled jobs. 
When the club began, they had what is 
designated in the area as a “brother- 
club,” the Wolves in this case, a group of 
boys, some brothers and some boy friends 
of the Lucky Tens. These boys had a con- 


siderable record as a delinquent gang, 
and some had the added status of having 
been sent to a boys’ industrial school. 
Early in the year as the Lucky Tens club 
pursued its riotous way through club 
parties, canteens, and other activities, a 
slight rift began to appear within it. At 
first only evident in the form of the fierce 
arguments that rent the club meetings, 
it eventually developed into discernible 
subgroups. In one were the four girls in 
school and the one graduate, three of 
whom had part-time jobs in the agency 
residence. In Subgroup II were the rest. 
These latter five were often unemployed 
and apparently were without many re- 
straints of either aggressive or sex im- 
pulses. Contact with these girls by the 
group worker and the case worker in the 
agency revealed family neglect and dis- 
organization behind all of Subgroup IT. 
In Subgroup I three of the girls were in 
families in which, though the fathers had 
deserted, the mothers had their families 
under control. These girls had good rela- 
tions with their mothers, all of whom had 
strong ambitions for middle-class status. 

As time went on, the split in the club 
grew. Subgroup I were not content with 
the Wolves. They had their caps set for 
boy friends farther up Railroad Avenue. 
They tried to smooth down the raucous 
behavior. They showed more identifica- 
tion with agency regulations. Here in 
process was visible the social mobility 
which would carry them, in all probabili- 
ty, into the lower-middle class while their 
one-time friends in Subgroup II seemed 
destined to retain the cultural pattern of 
lower Railroad Avenue. Eventually this 
cultural pull proved too much for club 
survival. The group broke up and was re- 
formed by Subgroup I the following fall 
with the conspicuous omission of their 
former members, who now represented a 
drag on their determined climb to better 
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boy friends, better housing, and a 
middle-class status. 

It is not the purpose here to discuss the 
treatment aspect of this group situation 
or what a social worker can or should do 
either for the members of Subgroup I or 
Subgroup II. This is introduced here to 
illustrate only the fact that diagnosis of 
this group’s behavior is impossible with- 
out an understanding of the class pattern 
as one of the dynamic influences on the 
residents of Railroad Avenue. Here in 
action was evidence of the structure of 
the Negro community and its slowly 
changing pattern after migration from 
the South. The symbolic significance of 
high-school education and sexual re- 
straint was clearly visible as these girls 
struggled with the conflicting values of 
an area geographically close but cultural- 
ly in process of reorganization. 

The restraining controls of these Ne- 
gro mothers who ai.ned to be upward- 
mobile present a clear illustration of the 
need for the social worker to see not out- 
ward act but inward meaning in such be- 
havior as a part of the cultural pattern. 
It is interesting to observe that outward- 
ly such controls look much like those im- 
posed by Italian parents, especially 
fathers, on their daughters in another 
settlement house. They entail control 
over late hours, types of recreation al- 
lowed, and an attempt to direct girls to- 
ward eligible partners. While outwardly 
similar, these behaviors have quite dif- 
ferent meanings for the participants. One 
represents the declining influence of old- 
country and paternalistic family con- 
trols, often resented and rejected by 
Americanized second-generation youth. 
The other in relation to girls in Subgroup 
I of the Lucky Tens represents a common 
aspiration shared by mother and daugh- 
ter in which, in typical middle-class 
fashion, immediate gratifications have to 


be postponed for longer-range status 
achievement. 

This case illustrates, moreover, not 
only the class and ethnic patterns in a 
mobile Negro community but the domi- 
nant sex role often played by the Negro 
mother in the family as a determinant of 
social aspiration and a trainer for social 
mobility. Clearly visible here also is a 
youth culture pattern of lower-class Ne- 
gro youth in which groups of one sex, like 
the Lucky Tens and the Wolves, find 
their dates and eventually their mates by 
a kind of packlike contact of close-knit 
groups of girls and boys. This is an ar- 
rangement fully understood by their 
peers through the existence of a youth 
subculture!’ which determines the cus- 
tomary and acceptable way by which 
boy meets girl. By a kind of intuitive 
sense of social matching and a trial-and- 
error relationship, packs of similar cul- 
ture patterns seem to find each other— 
as, in fact, they do in other circles in the 
similar relations existing between frater- 
nities and sororities in high schools and 
colleges. It was the changing cultural 
alignments of Subgroup I which made 
the Wolves no longer a suitable brother- 
group. One could predict that, as Sub- 
group I dissociates itself from the 
Wolves, they will seek another group 
of their peers, perhaps in the YMCA 
farther up Railroad Avenue, where the 
hunting, though still done in packs, will 
be more appropriate to their aspirations. 

The behavior of this club and its sub- 
group becomes intelligible only as we ap- 

15 Talcott Parsons, ‘‘Psychoanalysis and the 


Social Structure,’ Psychoanalytic Quarterly, XTX, 
No. 3 (1950), 378-82. 


1% Leonard Cottrell, ““‘The Adjustment of the 
Individual to His Age and Sex Roles,’’ and Willard 
Waller, “‘The Rating and Dating Complex,’’ in 
Readings in Svcial Psychology, ed. Theodore M. 
Newcomb and Eugene R. Hartley (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1947), pp. 370-73, 388-94. 
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ply to them the insights now available 
from sociological research. Through such 
understanding only are we as social work- 
ers able to work with the individuals in- 
volved, the group as such, or the neigh- 
borhood in which it functions. 

Let us turn now to another source in 
the social sciences which offers us a dif- 
ferent kind of insight. In the last fifteen 
years there has developed in the fields of 
social psychology and sociology and in 
departments of social relations combin- 
ing the social sciences an increasing body 
of research into the group process in the 
small face-to-face groups. A growing 
stream of research is enriching the con- 
cepts in which we can think of, and the 
generalizations which can be made 
about, group behavior.!” At a recent 
meeting of the American Sociological 
Society, where one such paper was pre- 
sented, it was hailed by some of the elder 
statesmen in the field as pioneering in a 
completely unexplored area. In fact, it 
was said that the decade of the 1940’s in 
sociology would be known as the decade 
when the small group was discovered. 
While this was perhaps a little surprising 
to some of us in social work, it was highly 
gratifying. While a considerable amount 
is now being done in such research, it is 
still only in its infancy, and much present 
work will perhaps be superseded in time 
as greater experience leads to more de- 
veloped methods and to a greater inte- 
gration with the psychological, including 
the psychiatric, approach. Some such 
interdisciplinary approaches are already 
being made, but much more integration 
is required. This need is evidenced from 
both ends of the spectrum. At one end, 

17 For a brief summary of some of the research in 
this area see Ronald Lippitt, ‘‘Applying New Knowl- 
edge about Group Behavior,’’ Selected Papers in 
Group Work and Community Organization, National 


Conference of Social Work (Raleigh, N.C.: Health 
Publications Institute, 1951), pp. 7-17. 


psychiatrists, a great variety of practi- 
tioners calling themselves “group thera- 
pists,” and some case workers in treat- 
ment settings are embarking, I think un- 
fortunately, upon the use of group rela- 
tions for treatment, without any aware- 
ness of or acquaintance with the develop- 
ing body of knowledge on the group proc- 
ess. At the other end of the spectrum, re- 
search workers in group behavior often 
seem to function with only a rudimen- 
tary awareness of the individual or the 
knowledge available regarding him. Here 
and there, however, interdisciplinary 
collaboration is uniting the knowledge 
and skills of psychology and psychiatry 
with those of sociology. This is, I believe, 
a portent of better things to come. 

Again I should like to offer an illustra- 
tion of how this body of expanding 
knowledge can be of help to social work- 
ers. This time I shall use as my case an 
advisory board of a public welfare pro- 
gram in a rural county. This board will 
serve, first, to point up some elements of 
the group process to which the insights of 
the social psychologist and sociologist 
might be applied. In a later section I 
shall consider briefly what questions it 
raises for which the social worker needs 
the knowledge and insights of the politi- 
cal scientist and the economist. 

Dunlap County wasa rural area border- 
ing on a small industrial city with a num- 
ber of steel foundries. It had, within it, 
five distinct population groups. These in- 
cluded a small group of wealthy estate- 
owners on its edge nearest the city; an 
isolated group of Amish farmers, living 
largely on their own cultural island; a 
small group of Mexican families brought 
in for agricultural labor and for the near- 
by steel plants and living in a rural slum 
called the ‘‘Gully,” characterized by bad 
housing and poor educational and health 
facilities. In addition, a small group of 
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newcomers, middle-class homeowners 
employed in white-collar or professional 
jobs in the city, had recently been added 
to the county. Lastly, there were the 
farmers and small businessmen—the old 
settlers—who earned their living in the 
county. They customarily ran the local 
government, church, and school affairs. 

The legal framework of public serv- 
ices, including Children’s Services, Aid to 
Dependent Children, Aid to the Blind, 
and General Relief, does not need de- 
scription here. For our purposes at this 
point it is perhaps enough to say that the 
county commissioners, all members of 
the old-settler group, had been adminis- 
tering Aid to the Blind and General Re- 
lief, and the juvenile court judge had 
been administering Aid to Dependent 
Children and Child Welfare services. A 
new field supervisor from the state De- 
partment of Public Welfare therefore 
found herself, on her arrival, working 
with two authorities. The county com- 
missioners were determined to maintain 
local autonomy, and they had consider- 
able doubt as to the need for a child-wel- 
fare program, although it was now re- 
quired by the newly passed state law. 
They did in time, after some work by the 
field supervisor, set up a county Depart- 
ment of Welfare with a county director 
and transferred Children’s Services and 
Aid to Dependent Children from the ju- 
venile court to it, but they refused to 
make any appropriation for Child Wel- 
fare and insisted on having each Child 
Welfare case presented to them by the 
county director for their decision. There 
were many evidences of lack of interest in 
the program and some active hostility 
from those accustomed to controlling 
community affairs. There was obvious 
suspicion of the field supervisor from the 
state Welfare Department as an out- 
sider, representing a threat to local 


autonomy and also a demand for more 
extensive services on a higher level of 
adequacy. 

This seemed, therefore, for many rea- 
sons a situation in which an advisory 
board of citizens might be heipful in in- 
terpreting the services and planning on 
an advisory basis for their effective func- 
tioning. The county commissioners, after 
some suggestion from a group of promi- 
nent citizens contacted by the field su- 
pervisor, agreed to appoint an advisory 
board to the county Welfare Depart- 
ment. It is not feasible here to pursue the 
history of the board through its strenu- 
ous and useful career. We can select from 
that history a few issues which appeared 
in its internal functioning as a group and 
one which represents an intergroup 
problem. 

The board included the superintend- 
ent of schools; a county agricultural 
agent; one of the younger, more progres- 
sive farmers; several owners of small 
business concerns in the county seat; the 
president of the largest PTA in the coun- 
ty; the minister of a large Methodist 
church; and the wife of a former juvenile 
court judge. One of the county commis- 
sioners, Mr. Burdick, was appointed to 
provide a link between them and the 
board. 

What is available in terms of under- 
standing group behavior which the social 
worker might have found helpful in 
working with the board? 

First of all, there arose the question of 
goal or purpose for which the group was 
organized. In this particular situation 
exact definition of goal and its thorough 
acceptance by the members were ex- 
tremely important. With official admin- 
istrative responsibility resting in the 
county commissioners, along with a 
strong sense of their own powers and 
prerogatives, the position of any “‘adviso- 
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ry” group is one requiring not only clari- 
ty of purpose but delicacy and tact in 
performance. Moreover, it is often evi- 
dent, as the explorations of group proc- 
ess show, that the overt stated purpose 
of any group provides only a partial an- 
swer to what is actually motivating it. 
The existence of unavowed goals, as, for 
instance, for status and social recognition 
in the community, plays at times a major 
part in the acceptance of membership in 
the group and therefore can be expected 
to enter into the group’s decisions. Un- 
conscious needs or fears on the part of 
some can deflect the determining of a 
group’s goal or render it ineffective.!* In 
the early meetings of this group the 
worker needed to be aware of the process 
by which it was finding its direction and 
establishing not merely its stated pur- 
pose but the whole balance of forces, 
avowed and unavowed, which would 
guide it. 

As the worker continues to meet with 
the board, she is likely to observe other 
aspects of the group process. She will see 
the levels of prestige given to various 
members, which gradually will appear 
and may well determine a balance of 
power of major significance in the 
group’s decisions. The bonds of friend- 
ship or personal hostility may lead to 
subgroups within the board. The com- 
mon identification with the community’s 
larger groups—newcomers, estate-own- 
ers, old settlers—must be realized as pos- 
sible ties affecting the functioning of the 
group. These are illustrative of only a few 
of the processes within the group which 
are significant to the worker in her rela- 
tion to it. 

One of her major skills will necessarily 
be related to orienting each of the mem- 

18 For illustration of this situation see A. Querido, 
‘Notes on an Experiment in International Multi- 


professional Cooperation,’’ Psychiatry, XI, No. 4 
(November, 1948), 349-54, 


bers to his new responsibilities and en- 
abling all to function effectively in pur- 
suit of the group’s goals. It is only pos- 
sible here to touch upon this aspect of 
skill, by briefly mentioning two of the 
members who proved to be somewhat of 
a problem to her and to the group. One of 
the members, Mrs. Adams, had been se- 
lected with a hope that she might repre- 
sent the newcomers living in the rising 
suburb of small homes on the town edge 
of the county. Mrs. Adams was an at- 
tractive, well-educated woman of about 
thirty-five. She had no children and evi- 
dently had considerable time to invest in 
community affairs. She had indicated an 
active, almost aggressive, desire to take 
part in local groups of this kind, and, 
with her education and time available, 
she had seemed an answer to prayer when 
discovered. As the group got under way, 
the worker sensed that she seemed to act 
like grit in the works, although she could 
never ascertain exactly why Mrs. Adams’ 
participation—in fact, almost her pres- 
ence—upset the group. Some people, as 
our developing knowledge shows, find in 
groups outlets for pressing and often un- 
conscious needs. Such participation ex- 
pressing self-centered needs contrasts in 
varying degrees with that in which par- 
ticipants are focused on the task to be 
done or even more with that in which 
they are aware of how the group as a 
whole is moving.’ The clue to Mrs. 
Adams might lie in personal needs which 
she injects without awareness or intent 
into the board’s discussion. The irrita- 
tion she caused was likely to be the re- 
sponse of other members to this fact, al- 
though this, too, might be below their 
level of consciousness. 

19 Nicholas T. Fouriezos, Max L. Hutt, and 
Harold Quetzkow, ‘‘Measurement of Self-oriented 
Needs in Discussion Group Situations,’’ Journal of 


Abnormal and Social Psychology, XL (October, 
1950), 682-90. 
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The social worker must, of course, deal 
with the relations between the board and 
the county commissioners. The second 
problem with an individual arose around 
Mr. Burdick. Since the commissioners 
regarded the child-welfare program with 
considerable suspicion, the functioning of 
an advisory group had to be handled 
with care. If it came to be seen as a hos- 
tile pressure group representing powerful 
interests already resented by the old 
settlers, it might lose its ability to influ- 
ence either public opinion or the commis- 
sioners. At one spot in the history of this 
committee the tension grew to the point 
where the county commissioner on the 
committee, Mr. Burdick, ceased coming 
to committee meetings, thereby serving 
notice that in any forthcoming conflict 
his identification lay with the commis- 
sioners rather than with the advisory 
board. Mr. Burdick had been selected be- 
cause he was the most sympathetic of the 
commissioners, a middle-aged farmer of 
solid reputation and with an open-mind- 
ed approach to new community needs. 
He could not afford, however, in terms of 
all the pressures upon him from neigh- 
bors and friends, to retain affiliation with 
a group not consistent with his role as a 
member of the old settlers and a repre- 
sentative of local autonomy as opposed 
to these “‘new-fangled” and state-im- 
posed governmental functions. When 
that happened, the advisory board lost a 
very important bridge between its func- 
tion and that of the official body, which 
had to be rebuilt later with considerable 
effort. 

It is obvious that we are dealing here 
with a combination of personal reactions, 
of group interaction within the board, of 
community pressures from subcultural 
groupings in a diversified population and, 
at this point also, in the functioning of 
government. 


It is on the latter point that the social 
worker could profit by some of the in- 
sights of the political scientist as they re- 
late to changing government responsi- 
bilities and the place of the citizen in re- 
lation to these. The gradual increase in 
governmental functions over the last 
hundred and fifty years has been con- 
tinuous in both extent and variety, not 
only in this country, but throughout in- 
dustrial societies elsewhere. It is, most of 
us would probably agree, an inevitable 
by-product of our type of industrialized 
urban society. However, the understand- 
ing and acceptance of such functions is 
notably uneven and is always in flux. 
Some perspective on this slowly moving 
change might help the social worker to 
deal better with needs of children in Dun- 
lap County caught between one concept 
of government responsibility at the state 
level and another as seen by the county 
commissioners. For this understanding of 
the historical development of the mod- 
ern state and its increased acceptance of 
responsibility for the welfare of its citi- 
zens, we must turn to the political scien- 
tists. This we have already done to a con- 
siderable extent as public welfare func- 
tions have expanded. 

At this point, however, as the social 
worker deals with her advisory board she 
may well ask the political scientist for 
help in more specific ways. She may well 
want to know what is available regarding 
the function of such advisory bodies as a 
relatively new instrument of twentieth- 
century democratic government.” The 
growth of such advisory boards and com- 
mittees attached to all kinds of govern- 
ment agencies from the National Ar- 
boretum to the administration of unem- 

20 Helen E. Martz, Citizen Participation in Gov- 
ernment (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948); 
R. Clyde White, ‘Social Participation in Social 


Security Administration,’ Public Administration 
Review, V, No. 2 (spring, 1945), 141-47. 
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ployment compensation represents a si- 
lent but significant change in our concep- 
tion of government.” They are, in fact, a 
kind of social invention, springing up 
here and in other countries. Their func- 
tions, while variously defined, are rooted 
in certain political realities of the modern 
state. They are one way in which we are 
trying to counteract the essential cen- 
tralization of government power by a di- 
rect contact with the local community. 


They help to maintain an enlightened, 


not an officious, bureaucracy in touch 
with, and sensitive to, public opinion and 
to bring expert and citizen into collabo- 
ration. They counteract to some extent 
our fear of bigness as represented by a re- 
mote state power, and they keep alive 
the citizen interest essential to a vital 
democracy. The advisory board of Dun- 
lap County not only gains significance 
when understood in this larger setting as 
part of a movement to maintain the fer- 
tility of grass roots. It also can, to some 
extent, profit by organized knowledge 
now available as to the purpose and 
methods best suited to such bodies. 

One other problem is illustrated by 
this board—the problem of representa- 
tion. Social workers often use the term 
“a representative committee”’ in a very 
loose sense. Too often it means a collec- 
tion of prominent citizens which they 
hope will be influential in some matter. 
It is clear, however, that the worker in 
this case was confronted with the need 
for some more definite conception of 
what she meant by seeking ‘‘representa- 
tive” members.” Did she try to get repre- 
sentatives of all the social groupings in 
the county? Amish farmers, Mexicans 
from the Gully, estate-owners, or what? 

21 Pendleton Herring, Public Administration and 
the Public Interest (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936), pp. 349-61; Marshall Dimock, Modern 


Politics and Administration (New York: American 
Book Co., 1937), pp. 389-407. 


Obviously, she made a selection in some 
way related to the groupings she knew. 
An awareness of the class and ethnic 
groupings mentioned above we often 
have, but their significance to the selec- 
tion of a so-called “representative” com- 
mittee remains too often in that dim, in- 
tuitive twilight in which the basis of de- 
cisions is not yet brought to full con- 
sciousness. In fact, representation, prob- 
ably inevitably in their case, came from 
the middle-class groups of either old 
settlers or newcomers. 

However, representation has quite a 
different meaning if it refers to acting as 
a kind of sample newcomer like Mrs. 
Adams, who is not selected by her con- 
stituency or able to contact them. A dis- 
cernible but unorganized grouping like 
the estate-owners or the newcomers re- 
quires, if their representatives are to be 
included, both a particular method of 
selection and a role quite different from 
that of the representative of organiza- 
tions. Organized groups, like the Meth- 
odist church or the PTA, afford channels 
in which the two-way flow of representa- 
tion is already facilitated, but their role 
still needs definition. Both types of repre- 
sentation are certainly useful; but the so- 
cial worker needs to distinguish their 
functions, the methods required to secure 
them, and the expectations implicit in 
their use. As she can clarify and define 
these factors, the effectiveness of a repre- 
sentative group can increase consid- 
erably. 

Most of us in these circumstances still 
move by feel, hunch, and intuition. And 
if our methods yield us a Mrs. Adams, 
because she could ‘‘represent”’ the new- 

2 Avery Leiserson, ‘‘Interest Representation in 
Administrative Regulation,’’ Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 
1942, pp. 78-86; R. Clyde White, Administration of 


Public Welfare (New York: American Book Co., 
1950), pp. 447-56. 
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comers, or a Mr. Burdick, who “repre- 
sented” the commissioners, we can only 
pray that it will work out. To bring this 
area of practice into the range of study 
requires further collaboration of political 
scientists and social work administrators. 
Only then can we establish sound meth- 
ods of using representation, selecting ap- 
propriate representatives, and helping 
them to function effectively to fulfil the 
group’s goals. 

It is obvious that a social worker in 
Dunlap County could profit also by some 
consultation with an economist willing to 
apply his science to the concrete prob- 
lems it presents. It is possible here to 
mention only two spots where his knowl- 
edge could be useful. 

In the first place, there are the Mexi- 
can workers living in the Gully. The old- 
er families employed in the steelworks 
present the familiar problems of an un- 
skilled immigrant group of foreign-speak- 
ing workers. Unstable employment, bad 
housing, and social isolation have been 
their accustomed lot since the scarcity of 
other labor brought them into this area. 
The newly arrived agricultural influx 
adds further problems. Wages are low, 
child labor common, schooling interrupt- 
ed, housing inadequate, tuberculosis 
rates especially high.”* Here in the middle 
of the twentieth century are conditions 
reminiscent of the slum areas that stirred 
early social workers to reform activity on 
minimum wage, tenement housing, and 
child labor. While bills to control such 
conditions at this moment are being con- 
sidered by Congress, the social worker in 
Dunlap County is likely to find her calls 
for both health and child-welfare serv- 
ices disproportionately heavy from the 
Gully. The county commissioners, none 

23 Migratory Labor in American Agriculture: 
Report of the President’s Commission on Migratory 


Labor (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing 
Office, 1951). 
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too friendly, anyway, to these strange 
—and they say “‘dirty’”—foreigners are 
far from cordial as the county director 
presents her cases for their consideration. 
To prevent these conditions will require 
the knowledge of the labor economist 
added to the practical experience of the 
social worker. 

There lurk always in such situations the 
underlying problems of taxation. When 
the county commissioners refuse to pro- 
vide an appropriation for child welfare, 
this becomes no academic question for 
the social worker. To find our answers 
requires not only a skill in dealing with 
Mr. Burdick and the other commission- 
ers but in the long run a solid knowledge 
of the economic facts that will determine 
how much social welfare we can afford 
and how it can best be financed.** 

It may perhaps seem to some that such 
an assimilation of the social sciences is an 
impossible task, possibly desirable but at 
any rate beyond us with our limited re- 
sources, our relatively short period of 
professional education, and the pressing 
demands upon us as practitioners. To 
create a practice of any sort that draws 
upon a variety of underlying sciences re- 
quires a tremendous effort on the part of 
its practitioners and those who develop 
its professional education. This involves 
the struggle to seek out the truth wher- 
ever it may be found, to explore and sort 
out, to co-ordinate and synthesize, to re- 
fine and test. To relate scholar and tech- 
nician, to build the bridges that we have 
mentioned from one concrete problem to 
the findings of related social sciences, de- 
mands of us the ability both to grasp the 
significance of their knowledge and to 
hold firmly to our purpose, namely, bet- 
ter service for our clientele. 

24 Eveline Burns, ‘‘How Much Social Welfare 
Can America Afford?” Social Welfare Forum, Na- 


tional Conference of Soctal Work (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1950), pp. 57-78. 
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As the volume and diversity of scien- 
tific knowledge increase, the problem of 
distilling the essentials for application 
becomes of major importance. This prob- 
lem is not confined to the social worker, 
who may well seem from this presentation 
to be confronted with the impossible. 
The same problem exists in education for 
medicine, nursing, teaching—in fact, any 
practice that renders services to people. 
Our answer cannot be in closing our eyes 
to expanding pertinent knowledge or in 
burying our heads in the sand in which 
our particular heads now feel most com- 
fortable. Obviously, it cannot, on the 
other hand, consist of expecting practi- 
tioners to encompass all pertinent knowl- 
edge. Rather, our efforts must be di- 
rected toward a concept of professional 
service and therefore professional educa- 
tion constructed to prepare practitioners 
to bring to bear effectively the knowledge 
and insights from the appropriate sci- 
ences. In the first place, we must select 
and focus from the underlying sciences 
those aspects of their vast resources that 
bear most directly on our problems as 
practitioners. This is largely the function 
of the professional schools. We must, by 
interdisciplinary thinking both between 
scholar and practitioner and between 
fields of knowledge, work toward the in- 
tegration of segmented and _ isolated 
truths. We must, in the third place, en- 
courage in ourselves a problem-solving 
attitude as we deal with the Miss Ban- 
crofts, the Lucky Tens, or the Dunlap 
counties with which we work. Only as we 
approach such issues with open-minded 
inquiry, free from doctrinaire ortho- 
doxies or narrow attachments to our par- 
ticular solutions, can we develop into a 
full-fledged profession. 

Finally, as our knowledge increases, 
the importance of professional ethics to 
guide its use becomes of dominating im- 


portance. In our relations to individuals, 
social case work has slowly developed an 
ethic by which understanding is guided 
and controlled by a respect for the cli- 
ent’s rights to privacy and self-determi- 
nation. This was not always so. It is this 
major tenet of our professional ethics 
that lies back of our fight against the vi- 
olation of the confidentiality of public 
assistance records. It is firmly ingrained 
in our practice now in all truly profes- 
sional workers. 

A similar clarification in professional 
ethics must be developed in our relation 
to groups and communities. Here the 
obvious dangers are two. In the first 
place, knowledge of the dynamics of 
groups or community behavior may be 
used for purposes of manipulation by 
those aiming to control them, even 
though it may be for benevolent ends. 
Second, the individual may be lost, 
forced into innocuous conformity, or con- 
trolled through the conscious use of social 
techniques. Here again the basic ethic of 
the social worker that the individual and 
his fulfilment are the goal of all social 
services must be clearly asserted. In a 
society which too often dwarfs the indi- 
vidual and forces him into conformity 
and stagnation, the social worker must 
use his knowledge and skill to enhance 
individual worth, to encourage each per- 
son to the full use of his powers and to ac- 
tive participation in our society. Only 
such practitioners can be intrusted with 
the greater knowledge available. Such 
service requires of us that blending of 
thought and feeling, of intelligence and 
sympathy, characteristic of the best pro- 
fessional tradition within which we work. 

Since this paper has dealt with the 
contributions of other disciplines to us as 
social workers, it seems appropriate to 
close it with a hope and a perspective on 
our daily task that comes from a histori- 
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an. Dr. Arnold Toynbee in a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times gives to our 
accumulated efforts a historical signifi- 
cance from which we can perhaps take 
courage: 


Can we guess what the outstanding feature 
of our twentieth century will appear to be in the 
perspective of 300 years? No doubt we shal] not 
all guess alike. Some of us will guess that the 
present age will be looked back upon as the 
age of scientific discovery. Others will expect 
to see it branded as the age in which Fascist and 
Communist apostates from a Christian civiliza- 
tion harnessed science to the service of a 
neo-barbarism.... My own guess is neither 
for its horrifying crimes nor for its astonishing 
inventions, but for its having been the first age 
since the dawn of civilization some five or six 
thousand years back, in which people dared to 
think it practicable to make the benefits of 


civilization available for the whole human race. 
... But the common features of our century 
will, I fancy, be the features standing out the 
most prominently in perspective; and, among 
these, the new ideal and objective of extending 
the benefits of civilization to the common man 
will in future centuries tower above the rest. 


If, in fact, history proves that this pur- 
pose does so tower above the time of 
troubles in which we live, perhaps in 
some obscure but essential fashion the 
modern social worker—and I hope his 
collaborator, the social scientist—can 
claim a share in the result. 


ScHooL oF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


25 Arnold Toynbee, ‘‘Not the Age of Atoms but 
of Welfare for All,’ New York Times Magazine, 
October 21, 1951, pp. 15, 38-40. 
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EVALUATIVE TECHNIQUES IN SOCIAL CASE WORK! 


LEONARD S. KOGAN 


back to the theory, practice, and ad- 

ministration of any species of coun- 
seling service, a comprehensive evalua- 
tive program should take into account at 
least the following questions: (1) What 
kinds of clients with what kinds of needs 
and problems comprise the population 
from which cases are drawn? (2) What 
kinds of counseling services are rendered 
to the various kinds of clients? (3) What 
are the specific and general objectives of 
the services? (4) What are the relative 
costs of such services? (5) What data are 
used in formulating measures of service 
effectiveness? (6) How reliable, relevant, 
and readily obtainable are the measures 
of effectiveness? (7) What factors in the 
client-counselor interaction determine 
the degree of service effectiveness? Now 
that we have satisfied a somewhat com- 
pulsive need to mention some of the over- 
all problems involved in carrying out 
productive evaluative studies, let us con- 
centrate on one aspect of the total evalu- 
ative process, namely, techniques to 
measure the effectiveness of service. Dur- 
ing recent years there have been only a 
few major evaluative studies in the area 
of social case work, and it should be of in- 
terest to describe briefly the methodolo- 
gies used in some of these studies for ar- 
riving at measures of the effectiveness of 
service. 


F IT is to produce a substantial feed- 


1 This paper was presented at a meeting of the 
American Statistical Association on December 29, 
1951, in a session jointly sponsored by the Social 
Statistics Committee of the ASA and the Social 
Work Research Group. The session was devoted to 
the topic: ‘‘“How Can Statistical Research Methods 
Be Used in Evaluating Counseling Services?”’ 


Perhaps the most extensive evaluative 
program in case work in recent years is 
the series of studies carried out in the 
Family Service of St. Paul, Minnesota 
(4, 5). During 1946 and 1947 some 2,000 
cases given continued service at this 
agency entered into a testing of the effec- 
tiveness of service. The worker on each 
case was provided with a problem and 
service check list, consisting of 99 indi- 
vidual problems classified into seven 
major problem areas. Evaluation of serv- 
ice was based on the worker’s check- 
ing each individual and major problem 
area, as well as the over-all results in 
terms of (a) no improvement; (8) partial 
improvement; (c) definite improvement; 
or (d) no treatment attempted. Several 
criteria of improvement were furnished 
to the workers, but the main investigator 
states: “We are aware that this is a sub- 
jective process. Our staff, however, is 
made up of professionally trained people. 
It seems to us reasonable to assume that 
professional case workers can exercise re- 
sponsible judgment. However, we have 
not been satisfied with this assumption. 
We have made several tests to check this 
assumption and shall continue to make 
others, until we are completely satisfied 
that such a subjective process is either 
sound or entirely unreliable’ (4, p. 396). 
These reliability checks consisted of hav- 
ing blocks of cases judged by workers 
who did not know the families and a fol- 
low-up evaluation of some cases closed 
for a year or more. No quantitative re- 
liability results are given, but it is 
claimed that the original ratings were 
substantially corroborated. In general, it 
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seems fair to refer to the evaluative 
method used in the St. Paul study as be- 
ing that of unstandardized judgment by 
worker on the case. 

The second illustration of evaluative 
case-work research is that of the Ryther 
Child Center in Seattle, entitled An 
Evaluation of Ten Years Work with Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children (12, 13). In 
this project some 339 continued-treat- 
ment cases were classified into one of 
three categories of satisfactory adjust- 
ment or one of two categories of unsatis- 
factory adjustment, depending upon the 
application of three major criteria of 
successful adjustment. A single research 
worker made all the judgments on the 
basis of data in the case records, consul- 
tation with staff members familiar with 
the cases, and some follow-up. No relia- 
bility data are given for the adjustment 
ratings, but satisfactory reliability of 
such ratings is at least presumptive, 
since the ratings were essentially the re- 
sults of a conference process. We can 
thus refer to the evaluative method in 
the Ryther Child Center Study as that of 
unstandardized judgment by an independ- 
ent research worker based on record data, 
conference with the worker, and follow-up. 

The next evaluative case-work study 
is entitled Success and Failure of Treat- 
ment of Children in the Child Guidance 
Clinics of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
(16). In this study a treatment group of 
196 children and a control group of 110 
children were compared. Two case work- 
ers, trained in research, prepared infor- 
mation schedules on all the cases on the 
basis of study of the case records and fol- 
low-up reports. A special committee, 
consisting of a case-work supervisor, a 
psychiatrist, a lay board member, and 
two psychiatric social workers, studied 
the information schedules and were ap- 
parently able to arrive at a group deci- 
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sion regarding the status of each case at 
closing and at a one-year follow-up. The 
status at closing was rated as improved, 
partially improved, or unimproved, while 
the status at follow-up was rated as suc- 
cess, partial success, or failure. Here 
again, reliability of the method is pre- 
sumptive because of the multiple judges 
involved. In essence, the evaluative 
method of the Jewish Board of Guardians 
study was based on the pooled judgment 
of a heterogeneous panel on the basis of a 
schedule compiled from the case record and 
follow-up. 

Another recent evaluative study is 
unique in that it deals with short-term 
cases rather than with the continued- 
service cases which have been the subject 
of all other evaluative studies. This study 
is entitled A Study of Short Term Cases 
and was carried out in the Jewish Family 
Service of New York (1). One aspect of 
this study was based on the analysis of 
evaluative data in terms of rating (a) the 
case should have continued with the 
agency or (0) the case should not have 
continued with the agency. The method 
for arriving at this rating is very interest- 
ing. On the basis of instructions worked 
out by a six-member professional com- 
mittee, all cases were independently 
dichotomized by two experienced case 
workers. If there was disagreement be- 
tween the judgments of these two work- 
ers, a third worker made a rating which 
was accepted as final, if it agreed with 
one of the original ratings. If there was 
still disagreement, a fourth worker was 
called in to rate the case, and the judg- 
ment of this fourth worker was final. We 
might call this method of arriving at 
evaluative ratings the sequential judg- 
ment of a homogeneous panel based on the 
case record. 

Although there is reasonable doubt 
that the selection and treatment methods 
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used in the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study (17, 18, 19) should be classified 
under social case work, it is important to 
include this project in the context of 
evaluative studies of counseling services, 
since it represents the most elaborately 
conceived and executed evaluative study 
yet attempted. The cases in this study 
consisted of a treatment and matched 
control group of 325 boys each. During 
the eight-year course of the study two 
interim surveys were carried out, com- 
paring samples of the treatment and con- 
trol groups on some twenty-eight meas- 
ures. Time does not permit describing 
these measures; but they included a wide 
range of tests, personality schedules, 
ratings, school records, delinquency rec- 
ords, attitude scales, and even a measure 
of strength of grip. For the final evalua- 
tion at the end of the study, however, 
comparison of the treatment and control 
groups was largely based on delinquency 
statistics and clinical judgments. The de- 
linquency statistics consisted not only of 
the frequency of official delinquent acts 
but also of a comparison of the degree of 
seriousness of offenses, based upon the 
averaged judgments of a panel of four 
police officers and four probation officers. 
Other evaluative measures were ratings 
made by a single highly experienced re- 
search social worker of the value of the 
service to each boy, the terminal adjust- 
ment of each boy, and the difference be- 
tween initial and terminal adjustment. 
Another evaluative measure was based 
on the boy’s own opinion regarding the 
value of the study, as obtained in follow- 
up interviews. From this multiplicity of 
evaluative devices, it is clear that two 
techniques were emphasized in the analy- 
sis of results. These were, first, the meth- 
od of delinquency statistics and, second, 
the method of unstandardized judgment 
by a competent case reader. 


Finally, we come to the work done at 
the Institute of Welfare Research of the 
Community Service Society of New York 
in developing methods for testing the re- 
sults of social case work. The initial 
measure developed here was the Dis- 
tress-Relief Quotient or DRQ (3). This 
method involves a form of content analy- 
sis of the narrative portions of case rec- 
ords, which also can be applied to elec- 
trically recorded interviews (14). The 
basic assumption is that changes in the 
client will tend to be reflected in the rela- 
tive proportion of negative and positive 
emotionally laden clauses in successive 
interviews with the client. The inter- 
judge reliability of scoring DRQ’s has 
been found to be fairly high (3, 6, 14). We 
may refer to this general approach to 
evaluation as that of content analysis of 
the case record by independent trained 
judges. 

The second method of evaluation de- 
veloped at the Institute of Welfare Re- 
search is known as the ‘Movement 
Scale.” Discussions of the development 
and application of this scale are present- 
ed in several publications (6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 15). A full account of the basic ra- 
tionale and instructions for using the 
scale is found in a monograph entitled 
Measuring Results in Social Casework: A 
Manual of Judging Movement (10). The 
The main purpose of this instrument, 
with its elaborate directions and the 
fairly lengthy period devoted to training, 
is to transform the subjective, unsystem- 
atic, variable movement into a set of oper- 
ations that enable comparable quantita- 
tive judgments of change in the client to 
be made by different workers. The relia- 
bility of judging movement by means of 
the scale has been established, with a 
field test of the scale at the Community 
Service Society, indicating that workers 
can judge their own cases with the same 
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degree of reliability as can independent 
workers reviewing case summaries (11). 
Several, as yet unpublished, studies indi- 
cate that workers in other agencies can 
be trained to apply the scale as reliably 
as workers at the Community Service 
Society, that graduate students in case 
work or psychology can be trained to use 
the scale with reliability comparable to 
that of experienced workers, that sub- 
dividing the steps on the scale may in- 
crease interjudge reliability, and that full 
case records may be judged as reliably as 
case summaries. While the validity of the 
scale as a measure of the effectiveness of 
case-work treatment rests fundamentally 
upon rational considerations, the em- 
pirical validity or predictive efficiency of 
the scale is now being investigated in a 
follow-up study. In general, we may refer 
to the method of evaluation represented 
by the Movement Scale as that of 
standardized judgment by worker on the 
case or independent workers. 

This completes our brief survey of 
evaluative techniques used in recent 
years in the area of social case work. Ex- 
tremely noticeable in these attempts has 
been the marked dependence upon the 
unstandardized judgments of case work- 
ers. In some studies the judge has been 
the worker on the case, while, in others, 
independent judges have made use of 
case-record material and follow-up data, 
if available. The Movement Scale is an 
attempt to improve the reliability of 
clinical judgment by training judges in 
the use of a standardized scale, while 
some of the other studies attempted to 
improve the reliability of measures by 
pooling the judgments of several inde- 
pendent judges. Except in the case of the 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, 


which was actually a special agency setup 
to evaluate a somewhat atypical treat- 
ment process, criteria of success, based 


upon academic grades, achievement tests, 
job success, attitude scales, client opin- 
ions, behavior samples, personality tests, 
and the like, are absent, save when such 
data may at times be found in the case 
record. The use of difference scores be- 
tween pretreatment and posttreatment 
diagnostic tests, such as the Rorschach, 
has been entirely absent. The techniques 
of over-all judgment and content analy- 
ses based upon complete verbatim re- 
cordings of case-work sessions have also 
been absent. So far as this writer knows, 
no social work agency has obtained such 
recordings for evaluation of results. 
Whence comes this almost complete 
dependence in social work evaluation of 
results upon the use of clinical judgment? 
There would appear to be many reasons 
for this, among which may be the rela- 
tive inexpensiveness of clinical judg- 
ment; the lack of faith in the relevance of 
psychological tests; the strong tradition 
of confidentiality of the case-work proc- 
ess; the fears of interfering with treat- 
ment; the avoidance of superficial, par- 
tial criteria; the emphasis upon the 
uniqueness and individuality of the cli- 
ent; and so on. Obstacles to evaluative 
research in case work are fully discussed 
in a recent article by Margaret Blenkner 
(2). The case record may be questioned as 
the main source of evaluative inference, 
but it should be remembered that fre- 
quently the record contains not only the 
account of the worker’s transactions with 
the individual client but also referral 
data, data from other members of the 
family, the results of psychiatric confer- 
ences, test data, letters, summaries of 
supervisory conferences, etc. Of course, 
such an abundance of information is not 
generally available for the control cases 
demanded by an adequate evaluative re- 
search design. The problem of control 
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groups can perhaps be partially met by 
the comparison of different treatment 
groups rather than through the inclusion 
of no-treatment groups. In the last analy- 
sis the worth of any evaluative technique 
depends not only upon the research de- 
sign but also upon the degree to which it 
measures something simultaneously rele- 
vant to the needs of the client, the objec- 
tives of the counseling service, and the 


value standards of our culture. Social 
agencies are slowly becoming more re- 
search-oriented; but until tools are de- 
veloped to measure outcomes of service 
more objectively, can we do better than 
to attempt to standardize the judgments 
of professional workers regarding the 
success of social case work? 


INSTITUTE OF WELFARE RESEARCH 
Community SERVICE SocreTY oF NEw YorK 
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FIELD WORK FOR BLIND STUDENTS IN A 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


MARION SIDMAN BLANK 


AN the blind student adequately 
( meet the varied requirements of 
a school of social work? Can the 
blind case worker adequately deal with 
the demanding requirements of a case 
worker’s job? This paper attempts to 
shed some light on these questions by re- 
porting the experiences of one instructor 
in supervising two young women, both 
blind, in their first field-work placements 
in a graduate school of social work. It is 
easy to believe that the good student 
academically, who has experienced a col- 
lege program and is interested in social 
work, could generally learn the classroom 
material of a graduate social work pro- 
gram. But what of the practical field 
work, so essential a part of social work 
education? Will agencies accept these 
students for training and employment; 
will clients use help from such handi- 
capped workers; and can the case load in- 
clude both the visually deficient and the 
sighted? It is obvious that blindness is a 
serious handicap. Some 80 per cent of 
perception comes visually; the blind, 
then, need to make their adjustment 
with only 20 per cent of their perception 
equipment. 

We know that blind people vary as 
much as sighted people. They have ex- 
perienced the satisfactions and traumata 
of living and they have developed 
strengths and weaknesses and defenses 
and compensatory mechanisms, as have 
all people. 

1Stella Plants, ‘‘Blind People Are Individuals,” 
Family, XXIV, No. 1 (March, 1943), 8. 


So, just as it is necessary to evaluate 
the sighted individually for admission to 
a school of social work, it is necessary to 
evaluate the blind student on an individ- 
ual basis. What of his academic back- 
ground and what of his personal adjust- 
ment? It is important to know the facts 
around which his personality has devel- 
oped, including some facts about his 
blindness. There is general agreement 
that the blind worker who was blinded 
after the age of five and can depend on 
his visual memory will have a decided ad- 
vantage in the casework field. Also, it is 
important to consider whether the appli- 
cant adjusts to both the blind and the 
sighted. And it is of great importance to 
understand what meaning he attaches to 
his loss of sight and how this has con- 
tributed to his concept of himself. The 
blind applicant should present a picture 
of self-reliance and self-confidence; he 
should travel with some security and 
should freely use the aids of the blind— 
braille, the Talking Book, the typewriter, 
and cane—which employ the senses of 
touch and hearing, rather than of sight. 
He must recognize the limits of his disa- 
bility and accept his real need sometimes 
to ask for help. And, of the utmost im- 
portance, the blind applicant must be 
prepared to compete with the sighted in 
his training, without extensive special 
consideration and innumerable excep- 
tions to the established curriculum. Only 
if his training is like that of the sighted 
and he is prepared to meet the day-to- 
day demands upon the sighted case 
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worker, will he be prepared to compete 
with the sighted on the job. He should 
not be allowed a weakened school pro- 
gram; if anything, he should have addi- 
tional qualifications to offset his serious 
disability.” 

When the first of the two students 
under consideration applied to the 
school, there were many questions and 
mixed feelings as to the advisability of 
admitting any student with so serious a 
handicap.* The school’s earlier experi- 
ence with visually handicapped students 
had been limited. There had been a few 
visually deficient students in the class- 
room courses, two partially sighted stu- 
dents in field work, and one blind student 
who had tried unsuccessfully four years 
earlier to complete the school’s Master’s 
degree program. Members of the Admis- 
sions Committee found it difficult not to 
overidentify with the blind applicant; 
they recognized that he might already 
have been favored in his undergraduate 
work because of his blindness. They 
learned that it was more important to 
concentrate on the applicant’s assets 
than upon his handicap. They recognized 
the values in a personal interview and in 
this opportunity to discuss with him the 
school and the problems of, and possible 
adjustment to, the visual defect in a 
casework program. Jt is important to 
test the applicant’s ability to look at 
reality. 

Early in the admission process of the 
first blind student, the promise of a 
field-work placement was obtained. The 
author, a field-work supervisor on the 
faculty of the school, was especially in- 

2Paul A. Zahl (ed.), Blindness: Modern Ap- 
proaches to the Unseen Environment (Princeton, N.J.: 


Princeton University Press, 1950), esp. Helga Lende, 
chap. xv, ‘‘The Blind and the Professions,’’ p. 233. 


3 Mary C. Burnett, “Study of Blind Students in 
Schools of Social Work,” American Association of 
Schools of Social Work, July, 1943. 


terested in supervising this special stu- 
dent, although she found little in the lit- 
erature as to the details of method in 
supervising a blind social work student. 
The executive of the public assistance 
agency, which had a long-established 
working relationship with the school, was 
interested in the experiment and gave the 
school full authority in planning a rich 
field-work program. The district office 
staff of the agency, too, was consistently 
co-operative throughout the placements 
of the two students. 

Miss A., the first applicant, was twen- 
ty-three years of age. Her visual defi- 
ciency became noticeable at age nine and 
became progressively greater later. She 
had attended a state high school for the 
blind and a state college for the sighted, 
where she was the first nonsighted stu- 
dent to complete the undergraduate 
course in social service. She had had a 
few months of work experience as a case 
aide in a private agency serving the 
blind. 

Miss B., the second student, applied 
when she was twenty-two years of age. 
Her vision had gradually fallen to the 
range considered blind at the age of 
eighteen, although she continued to have 
some ability to see large objects under 
favorable conditions. She had always at- 
tended schools for the sighted and for a 
few summers had had training and em- 
ployment in workshops for the blind. Her 
college record, with a major in sociology, 
was good. Like Miss A., Miss B. was 
physically attractive, and her eyes 
showed no marked disfigurement. Both 
students had good references, which 
stressed their ability to make construc- 
tive use of each experience. Both had 
adequate financing from agencies and 
had assurance of employment. Miss A. 
was planning on a two-year program; 
Miss B. was planning for the first-year 
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curriculum and a later return to the 
school to complete the degree program. 

The school recognized the difficulties 
in accepting a blind student and recog- 
nized the additional time that would be 
required of the field-work supervisor to 
make the experience a success. To this 
end, these students were given a weight- 
ing of two students in the supervisor’s 
work load. This limited the possible num- 
ber of field-work placements, and, be- 
cause of this, it was believed that not 
more than one special student could be 
accepted in field work at the same time. 
Fortunately, this did not result in delay 
in Miss B.’s admission, for by the time 
she had completed the agreed first quar- 
ter at the school without field work, Miss 
A. had completed her first placement. 
Perhaps, however, it is not always neces- 
sary for the blind student’s field work to 
be delayed to allow him a period of orien- 
tation. As to the weighting, the author 
believes it unsound for a student to be 
given this weighting solely because of the 
student’s blindness. Jf the student re- 
quires this much administrative read- 
justment in the training situation, he 
might be expected to require it on the job 
also. Actually, if the weighting is justi- 
fied, it is because of the supervisor’s lack 
of experience with this kind of trainee 
and not because of the student’s blind- 
ness. Just as the new supervisor often 
finds the supervisory process unfamiliar 
and unclear and just as she should have a 
reduced supervisory load when she is 
evolving her methods of supervising, so 
the supervisor who takes on any special 
student for the first or second time needs 
to be allowed additional time. After that 
it should not be an administrative neces- 
sity to have the nonsighted student 
count as two. 

The normal supervisory field-work 
load at this school is nine students, so 


that Miss A. and Miss B. were in units of 
eight students. They were supervised by 
a full-time, university-employed super- 
visor, who had been in the university’s 
employ for one and a half years at the 
time Miss A. began in the winter of 1949, 
and she had had earlier student supervi- 
sory experience. However, she had never 
before supervised a visually handicapped 
student, and her experience with the 
blind was limited to two or three cases 
she had carried. The placement was made 
in a district office of the public assistance 
agency, covering the Social Security pro- 
grams of Aid to Dependent Children, 
Old Age Pensions, and Blind Assistance. 
This was the typical beginning place- 
ment at the school. 

It seemed advantageous to include 
Miss A. and Miss B. in units where there 
would be healthy competition with 
sighted students rather than permitting 
them a more protected environment; and 
to the sighted students their presence 
permitted them a sound experience in 
day-to-day contacts with a blind person. 
In the beginning there was marked un- 
familiarity with how to behave with and 
toward the blind. But, as Miss A. and 
Miss B. revealed their acceptance of 
themselves and their ability to do the 
job, the other students learned to treat 
them as they would any normal indi- 
vidual. 

Miss A. and Miss B. were able to carry 
a full student case load and to do an aver- 
age volume of work. It is true that they 
started somewhat more slowly, with one 
less case than the sighted students, and 
that they required more time initially to 
have records and agency materials read 
to them, but, once the preliminaries were 
learned by the end of the first quarter, 
the number of client and collateral con- 
tacts compared very favorably with the 
sighted students’ work volume in the 
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same minimum of fifteen hours weekly. 
There were no serious emotional block- 
ings to reduce work production, and it 
was evident that these students had no 
unrealistic fears about the field-work ex- 
perience. It was decided early that they 
would be given a case load similar to that 
of sighted students, and they were held to 
the same responsibilities as the sighted at 
all times. Their cases were no further 
away from the office and no nearer, in no 
more or less congested areas, and no 
simpler or more complex as to personali- 
ty and problems. Their cases afforded ex- 
perience in making medical and psychi- 
atric referrals and in working co-opera- 
tively with these resources, in evolving 
child-placement plans, in arranging for 
housekeepers and employment, in offer- 
ing suggestions for child rearing, and ex- 
perience in dealing with feelings of am- 
bivalence and rejection and the many 
other feelings with which case workers 
deal. Both students had experience in de- 
termining the initial eligibility on a case 
and had the opportunity to give case- 
work services after the termination of 
the grant, and both worked with sighted 
and blind clients. Jt is clear that, even if 
the nonsighted student is to accept em- 
ployment in an agency serving the blind, 
he will have contacts with the sighted 
members of his clients’ families and with 
sighted members of the community. 
There was much consideration given 
to Miss A.’s and Miss B.’s blindness and 
the part it played in their relationship to 
clients, for this relationship is, after all, 
the essential core of casework. It is to be 
expected that the visual handicap in each 
instance created some reaction, either 
verbalized or not, on the part of both the 
sighted and the nonsighted client. In our 
society, the blind professional worker is 
still an oddity. Too, in our culture there 
is often a faulty stereotyping of the blind 


—as the blind beggar or the blind genius 
or as the person with unusual sensory 
compensations. Actually, whatever 
skills the sightless person has developed 
through his senses of touch and hearing, 
he has developed through using these 
senses more completely than do other 
people. The blind person is all too often 
felt to be either helpless and a liability to 
society or magically able to do anything. 
Thus it was not new to Miss A. and Miss 
B. to meet with varied responses from 
the people with whom they came in con- 
tact on their job. Among the sighted 
there was often considerable verbalized 
“marveling” at what the blind worker 
could do; or the older sighted client, fear- 
ful of his own diminishing vision, might 
only be able to refer to the blind worker 
as someone who “had a little trouble with 
seeing very well.” One client, who react- 
ed in this way and could not talk of the 
worker’s blindness, would put her medi- 
cal receipts in a sealed envelope, so that 
the worker could take them to the office 
without losing them; and, although three 
times the worker’s age, she insisted upon 
helping her with her snow boots. Another 
client felt sorry for the worker’s misfor- 
tune and, initially, said she would not 
trouble her with her own “seamy life.” 
An older, newly blind client expressed 
pity for the young worker’s blindness 
with, “I’ve had my vision most of my 
life, but you’re so young.”’ And a number 
of clients in the first contacts felt threat- 
ened by the worker’s adequacy and felt 
their own helpless states underscored. 
Such was the feeling of the blind man 
who said, ““You must be extra smart to 
hold down a job like this.” The newly 
blind client seemed especially able to use 
the services offered by a blind case work- 

4 Joseph S. Himes, Jr., “Some Concepts of Blind- 


ness in American Culture,’’ Social Casework, 
XXXI, No. 10 (December, 1950), 416. 
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er. One said she felt “challenged and 
strong”’ to have a worker who succeeded 
in making the adjustment to her own 
blindness. 

For the most part, however, the client 
who desires a service and is involved in 
his own problems does not have a lasting 
concern for the worker’s handicap. In- 
stead, he recognizes the worker’s willing- 
ness to help and his ability to give a pro- 
fessional service. One client who was 
making good progress so completely for- 
got the worker’s blindness that she 
“showed” the worker snapshots of im- 
portant experiences in her life. With 
some few clients there may be no need to 
speak of the worker’s handicap, although 
the worker must be able to discuss his 
blindness if the client needs to have him 
do so. In social situations the blind may 
gain some satisfaction in “kidding” new 
friends by intentionally not mentioning 
their handicap. In the professional rela- 
tionship this kind of game-playing is not 
permissible. The following section of an 
interview took place in Miss B.’s second 
quarter and was an initial contact with a 
blind couple. 


Worker said they would probably be inter- 
ested to know that she was also blind. They 
both were surprised, although they had been 
prepared in advance for a blind worker, and 
seemed pleased. Mr. H. said he had thought 
there was something peculiar, for he noticed the 
worker had hesitated for a moment when she 
came into the room. They asked questions 
about how the worker got around and whether 
she liked her work. Mrs. H. wondered if there 
were many blind workers in the agency and if 
there were many blind persons living in their 
neighborhood. She asked if worker had ever 
had a Seeing Eye dog, and worker helped her to 
say that they might like one. Mr. H. showed 
worker how he had whittled down his cane, as 
he doesn’t like to use conspicuous white canes. 
They asked if worker was afraid to travel 
alone or afraid she would make mistakes. 
Worker recognized that they were expressing 
their own fears and said that she knew it took 
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determination and time to grow secure in travel. 
They told of having put a bell around their 
kitten’s neck so that they would know where 
he was, and worker agreed that this showed 
good imagination and ability to make full use of 
their hearing. Worker commented on how 
satisfying it could be to learn to do things with 
your other senses when your sight is gone. 


Of course, the worker’s skill is impor- 
tant in guiding the client back to his own 
problems, away from his own identifica- 
tion with the worker because of the hand- 
icap they share. It is valuable to be a 
good example of what the blind can ac- 
complish but not to the extent that the 
worker increases the client’s feelings of 
inferiority. As the case requires it, the 
worker may even give up some of his in- 
dependence. Since it is customary in our 
society for the sighted to assume a domi- 
nant role in contacts with the blind, the 
blind worker must be prepared for some 
domination by her sighted clients. He 
must learn not to use aggression himself 
to deal with the client’s aggression. It 
may be necessary for the worker to invite 
the client’s use of normal language, as the 
use of ‘‘see” and color words, and to in- 
vite visual description. Some clients will 
need to be told of the worker’s visual 
memory if he were blinded after the 
early years. And some clients will need to 
be reminded that it is not necessary to 
shout to have the visually handicapped 
worker hear them.5 

Tn work with clients, Miss A. and Miss 
B. accepted the various reactions of their 
clients to them as well as to their own 
blindness. Even in case situations like 
their own and with their own age group, 
they were able to learn to become free of 
undue identification and projection. 
There was much selective use of their 
own experience in constructive work with 
clients. The following bit of an interview 


5 Frances Wilson, ‘Sight and Insight,’’ Outlook 
Sor the Blind, XLIV, No. 7 (September, 1950), 189. 
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took place in Miss A.’s first quarter after 
two months of weekly contact with the 
sighted mother of a three-year-old blind 
child. 

Worker asked if R. started to walk alone yet, 
and Mrs. K. answered that she was afraid to 
have him walk alone and that he, too, was 
afraid. She feared that he would hurt himself 
since he couldn’t see where he was going. Work- 
er accepted her fears and his and commented 
on how a child sometimes catches the fears of 
his parents. She suggested that Mrs. K. might 
give him something to push in front of him—as 
a light footstool—which might give him securi- 
ty. Mrs. K. said she had never tried this with 
her other children, and worker explained it was 
a common method of teaching little blind chil- 
dren and of course Mrs. K. would not have 
known of it since her other youngsters were 
sighted. Worker commented on how much 
more R. could learn from his mother than from 
worker or the home teacher, who came only a 
few times each month. Worker expressed confi- 
dence in what a young child like R. could learn 
to do with his life. It was often slow, and Mrs. 
K. would get discouraged, but there would be 
the agency and workers to help her. 


Of further assistance in establishing 
the blind worker-client relationship was 
the preparation done by the previous 
worker. Since the blind worker is still an 
oddity in the field, it seemed desirable to 
mention the worker’s blindness when the 
client was told of the transfer. No client 
refused to accept a nonsighted worker, 
and some blind clients or clients in whose 
families there were blind members 
showed preference for a handicapped 
worker. After Miss A.’s and Miss B.’s 
nine months’ placements at the agency, 
their continuing cases were transferred to 
another worker. Neither the beginning 
contacts nor the terminations or trans- 
fers were in any way complicated by 
these students’ blindness. Even an ado- 
lescent blind girl, for whom the relation- 
ship to her capable nonsighted worker 
had great meaning and who reacted to 
news of her worker’s departure with, 


“There will be no one to watch over me, 
and J’ll grow up to be thirty and no one 
will know I’m alive,”’ was able to make 
the transfer to a sighted student worker 
—whom she had to admit was not “an 
old hay bag”’ as she had feared. 

The techniques developed for visiting, 
recording, and handling the details of the 
case worker’s job for which vision is nor- 
mally required may be of interest. It is 
a real challenge to both supervisor and 
student to find ways to allow the non- 
sighted student to do a complete job. At 
all times it must be remembered that the 
blind student, who has graduated from a 
college for the sighted, has already mas- 
tered ways of completing his course 
work, and he may readily know of satis- 
factory methods of doing the new case- 
work job. 

Of great importance was the selection 
of the person to serve the blind student 
as reader. He must be able to remain the 
helper and responsibility of the blind stu- 
dent. The supervisor’s relationship must 
be with the student, and all discussions 
relative to the job must be with him. The 
student then takes responsibility for 
transmitting that part of the information 
to the reader that is necessary for him to 
do his job. It is the student who works 
out his reading schedule with the reader; 
it is the student who plans the use of his 
time with the reader. It seemed sound to 
use a graduate student in social work as 
field-work reader, for he would respect 
the confidentiality of material and could 
learn firsthand of the work of another 
agency. Jt was found to be important, 
however, that the reader not be or have 
been in placement in the same agency. 
To have a reader too familiar with the 
agency or with a relationship of his own 
to the supervisor tended to disturb the 
employer-employee relationship that is 
essential between the student and his 
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reader. When a reader had had an earlier 
placement in the same agency, it was 
very difficult for him to permit the blind 
student to assume leadership in the rela- 
tionship. 

Each student had one reader at a time 
in field work. Usually one other reader 
was used to assist in classroom reading.® 
The field-work readers were used in a 
variety of ways: to read records and 
manual material; to proofread typewrit- 
ten work; to assist in the drafting of let- 
ters; to serve as eyes in the critical analy- 
sis of record material; and to fill out, 
under the student’s direction, the many 
forms required in a public assistance 
agency. Of all the detail work, only 
budget cards were completed by the stu- 
dent and supervisor. Because of the com- 
plexities in budgeting and the impor- 
tance of submitting changes promptly, 
it seemed advisable for the student and 
supervisor to do this one task together. 
As the student learned what budget data 
were necessary, this was not a time-con- 
suming task for either student or super- 
visor. 

In addition to services in the office, the 
student’s helper had some responsibili- 
ties outside the office. He occasionally ac- 
companied the student to clients’ homes, 
where he was introduced as the worker’s 
secretary and was used to copy necessary 
eligibility data. This procedure was de- 
cided upon because of many clients’ re- 
luctance about having papers taken from 
them. When used in this way, the reader 
left the home promptly after his services 
were rendered. In these visits the readers 
clearly showed their acceptance of their 
subordinate role in the relationship to the 
client. 

Both Miss A. and Miss B. were able 
to make visits unescorted, despite the 


6 Unfortunately, as yet little social work litera- 
ture is available in braille or Talking Book. 
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congested neighborhoods into which they 
traveled in this large city. At no time was 
it necessary to postpone visits because of 
rain or snow, as both students were ac- 
customed to city travel in all kinds of 
weather. They were escorted only in a 
few first visits to new addresses. The 
reader-secretary assumed these guide 
duties. He described the neighborhood 
and any outstanding hazards in the trip 
which was made on foot or by public 
transportation. The guide did not ac- 
company the worker inside, nor did he 
wait to accompany the worker back to 
the office after the visit’s end. Miss A. 
and Miss B. had developed the ability to 
follow verbal instructions obtained be- 
fore making some trips, and they were 
comfortable about asking assistance from 
passers-by, if necessary. Their kines- 
thetic memories in physical orientation 
were well developed, and they relied 
easily on identifying sounds. When re- 
quired, Miss A. and Miss B. could ac- 
company either a blind or sighted client 
to another resource. On one occasion, in 
an effort to interest a young blind girl in 
a club for the visually handicapped, 
Miss B. accompanied her by public 
transportation to a swimming party of 
the group. Both blind client and blind 
worker participated in a game of water 
tag. 

Miss A. and Miss B. skilfully used 
their white canes in travel. However, 
with both it was necessary to insist that 
they use this aid, in order that their 
blindness might be readily recognized in 
traffic. For whatever reasons, they felt as 
secure in travel without their canes as 
with them. This author has had no expe- 
rience with students who use guide dogs. 
This might reduce the cost of guide serv- 
ice, but it might add other complications. 

The sponsoring agencies made provi- 
sion for payment of the readers. Twenty 
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hours a week was the maximum allowed 
for both field and class needs. Of this, 
about six hours weekly was used for field 
work. If it is administratively possible, it 
is preferred that the student pay his read- 
er directly and then be reimbursed. This 
further stresses the business relationship 
between the student and reader. Miss B. 
has reported from her job in a state re- 
habilitation service that provision is 
made for guide service to the amount of 
$75 monthly, with secretarial assistance 
provided by the agency. But this is clear- 
ly an agency administratively organized 
to accommodate its many nonsighted 
workers. In an agency where the vast 
majority of workers are sighted, the 
blind worker would finance any of the 
extras his condition required. 

Recording was no problem. Miss A. 
and Miss B. were required to do the same 
process and summary recording required 
of sighted students. They could type- 
write well and could directly type their 
interviews from brief braille notes. After 
review by the supervisor, recordings were 
returned with comments and questions. 
These pointed up discussion areas for the 
next supervisory conference. The readers 
read these comments to the blind stu- 
dents, so that they had the same oppor- 
tunity as the other students for this prep- 
aration for conferences. Like the sighted 
students, Miss A. and Miss B. had a min- 
imum of practice in using the dictating 
machines. They dictated some brief ma- 
terial directly from braille notes close to 
the end of the agency placement. 

As with the vast majority of students, 
Miss A.’s and Miss B.’s recording im- 
proved as their casework skills grew. 
They were able to gather descriptive ma- 
terial audibly from the client’s step or 
voice, similar to that which the sighted 
student might get visibly from a facial 
expression or movement of a hand. They 


were sensitive to the mood of interviews 
and were more skilled than most sighted 
students in recalling details of facts. 
They occasionally used their stylus and 
slate to take factual notes. This seemed 
not to inhibit the client any more than 
would the taking of similar longhand 
notes by another worker. 

Miss A. and Miss B. had a weekly su- 
pervisory conference, as did the sighted 
students, with some additional time 
available to all for unexpected questions. 
In the first quarter Miss A. and Miss B. 
had a scheduled brief second supervisory 
conference each week; this served to 
speed up their orientation process, which 
was somewhat slowed down because of 
having material read to them. 

Both students were a part, also, of the 
weekly two-hour student unit group con- 
ference. There they had assignments like 
those of the sighted students. There was 
some reluctance on their parts to follow- 
ing their braille case presentation out- 
lines before the group during their initial 
case presentation. They attributed this 
to the fact that they had had almost no 
experience since blinded in presenting 
material before a group. In addition, 
both Miss A. and Miss B. needed con- 
siderable help to join in the discussions. 
The student who does not have the stim- 
ulation of sight may not know when he 
might volunteer a comment and may 
fear interrupting another student who 
was abuut to speak. It was suggested 
that these students raise their hands 
when they wanted to add to the discus- 
sion, although this was not the usual 
practice. In the classroom, too, it was not 
easy for Miss A. or Miss B. actively to 
participate. There was some difficulty ex- 
perienced by the instructors in not know- 
ing when they could ask these students a 
question without distracting them from 
their braille note taking. It is true that 
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the taking of notes in braille is a slower 
process than the taking of longhand 
notes, and that it may require more con- 
centration. Braille writing machines 
make note taking faster than by stylus 
and slate. In any case, these students, 
too, need the opportunity to participate 
in class. As much as possible, the healthy 
blind person wants experiences similar 
to those afforded the sighted, and he 
should be granted them. 

To the author, it was a challenging ex- 
perience to supervise these two young 
women in their field-work placement; 
and it was satisfying to learn that these 
nonsighted students could master field 
work, for doubt about that part of the 
training had prevented many schools 
from accepting blind applicants. Per- 
haps, in this period of decreased univer- 
sity enrolment and the ever increasing 
demands of the field for partially and 
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totally trained workers, opportunities for 
blind students in schools of social work 
will grow, and the field will be opened 
further to the professionally trained 
blind social worker. Perhaps of greatest 
importance in the training is the field- 
work supervisor who has faith in the stu- 
dent. As Miss B. wrote after leaving the 
school, “The one thing that helped me 
most was my supervisor’s confidence in 
my ability to do the work. She exhibited 
far more confidence in me than I initially 
felt for myself.” Yes, the schools must 
have confidence in and must be willing to 
accept the qualified blind social work ap- 
plicant. They must be actively free of the 
prejudice that handicapped persons can- 
not do an adequate job. Rather than 
stress the handicap, they must learn to 
stress the individual’s professional quali- 
fications. 
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OASI AND ITS RELATION TO THE STATE ASSISTANCE PLANS 
FIFTEEN YEARS OF DEVELOPMENTS! 


ABRAHAM M. NIESSEN 


N THE short space of fifteen years the 
American national social insurance 
system underwent a number of 

fundamental changes. The Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance program of today 
bears only a distant resemblance to the 
federal insurance scheme of the original 
Social Security Act of 1935. The changes 
have been many and far-reaching. Some 
had to do with coverage, others with the 
method of financing, but the most funda- 
mental ones were a result of a new ap- 
proach toward the question of how im- 
portant is individual equity in a social 
insurance scheme. These developments 
in the OASI system were not independ- 
ent of the events that took place in other 
fields of social security, particularly in 
the assistance plans. As a matter of fact, 
certain basic changes in the OASI benefit 
provisions appear to have been especially 
designed so as to have a predetermined 
effect on the assistance schemes. What 
should be the relationship between the 
federal social insurance program, on the 
one hand, and the assistance plans, on 
the other, is a very interesting and ex- 
tremely important question. The whole 
philosophy of our social insurance pro- 


1 This paper has no connection with the author’s 
employment as associate actuary at the Railroad 
Retirement Board. 

After this paper was written, Congress passed 
legislation (H.R. 7800) whereby OASI benefits now 
payable will be increased by $5.00 or 12} per cent, 
whichever of the two is larger. The so-called new 
start formula will be 55 per cent of the first $100 of 
the average monthly wage and 15 per cent of the 
remainder. The general approach toward the prob- 
lem of social security as well as the financing pro- 
visions remain unchanged. 


gram depends on how this question is 
answered. We started with a certain 
philosophy in 1935 but discarded it after 
a few years, even before the scheme 
actually began to function. The amend- 
ments of 1939 brought in a virtually new 
philosophy of social insurance, which re- 
sulted in a realignment of the OASI 
program and the assistance plans with 
respect to each other. The social security 
amendments of 1950 were a step further 
down the same road. 

The basic characteristics of American 
old age security is a dual federal-state 
system of benefits, each operating on a 
different principle. The state old age 
pension plans, the older of the two sys- 
tems, propose to take care of aged peo- 
ple in need of financial assistance, while 
the federal program provides a certain 
amount of income as a matter of right. 
From the very beginning, the idea was 
to arrange things in such a way that the 
federal insurance program should be the 
main form of protection, with the as- 
sistance plans being only marginal in na- 
ture as well as in scope. This basic tenet 
of the American social insurance philos- 
ophy is succinctly expressed in President 
Roosevelt’s recommendation that “the 
Federal Government assume one-half 
the cost of the [State] old-age pension 
plan, which ought ultimately to be sup- 
planted by self-supporting annuity 
plans.’ Thirteen years later, the Ad- 

* Quoted in the Calhoun report: Issues in Social 
Security: A Report to the House Committee on Ways 


and Means (Washington, D.C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946), p. 13. 
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visory Council on Social Security, whose 
recommendation, by the way, exerted a 
tremendous influence on the OASI 
amendments of 1950, had this to say 
with respect to the role of the assistance 
plans: 

Our goal is, so far as possible, to prevent de- 
pendency through social insurance and thus 
greatly reduce the need for assistance. We recog- 
nize that, for a decade or two, public assistance 
will be necessary for many persons whose need 
could have been met by the insurance program 
if it had been in effect for a longer time and had 
covered all persons gainfully employed. The 
Council looks forward, however, to the time 
when virtually all persons in the United States 
will have retirement or survivorship protection 
under the old-age and survivor’s insurance 
program. 

If insurance benefits are of reasonable 
amount, public assistance will then be neces- 
sary only for those aged persons and survivors 
with unusual needs and for the few who, for one 
reason or another, have been unable to earn 
insurance rights through work. Under such 
conditions the Federal expenditure for public 
assistance can be reduced to a small fraction of 
its present amount.® 


In view of this unmistakably clear 
attitude toward the role of the assist- 
ances in our social security scheme, one 
may wonder why OAA and ADC ex- 
perienced such a rapid growth in spite of 
the existence of the national social insur- 
ance programs. 

There are a number of reasons that 
account for this course of events. The 
most easily discernible factors are po- 
litical pressures and the slowness with 
which necessary adjustments were made 
in the OASI program. These are more or 
less external factors. There is, however, 
an internal factor which perhaps is most 
responsible for past developments and 
that is the changes in philosophy on such 
basic questions as the nature of social 


3 Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: Report from 
the Advisory Council on Social Security (Senate Doc. 
No. 149 [80th Cong., April 20, 1948]), pp. 1 and 2. 


insurance in general and the role of indi- 
vidual equity in particular. 

Much has been written on this subject 
from different points of view. It is the 
purpose of this paper to follow through 
the developments in our OASI program 
from 1935 to the amendments of 1950, 
pointing out the changes in basic philos- 
ophy and the manner in which such 
changes could have been expected to af- 
fect the major assistance plans. We shall 
also consider the actual developments in 
the assistance field, as well as the ques- 
tion of what steps, if any, seem to be 
indicated in order to implement the in- 
tent of the 1950 OASI amendments in 
the assistance field. 


I. PRIVATE INSURANCE AND 
PENSION PLANS 


Before the advent of social security, 
the implicit assumption was made that 
each individual ought to provide for his 
old age by means of savings and invest- 
ments, one form of which is an annuity 
contract purchased from a commercial 
insurance company. The alternative was 
charity, with all its unpleasant implica- 
tions and limitations. A step forward 
from this purely individualistic approach 
was the various company pension plans 
that took roots in certain industries, par- 
ticularly railroads and public utilities. 
Here the employer assumed at least a 
part of the responsibility for providing 
his workers with some income in their 
old age. In the great majority of cases 
the ultimate benefit depended upon the 
employee’s level of earnings and his 
length of service with the company. In 
general, only workers with long service 
were eligible for pensions; in addition, 
the worker had to be in the employ of the 
company at the time of his retirement. In 
most instances the worker had only a 
moral, not a legal, right to a pension. 
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Individual annuity contracts are, as a 
rule, very expensive and, more often 
than not, beyond the financial reach of 
the average worker. As in other com- 
mercial insurance transactions, the ele- 
ment of individual equity is given prime 
consideration, with the result that pre- 
miums sharply increase with the age at 
issue and that women are required to pay 
substantially more than men. 

To give a few illustrations based on 
current rates, a man aged thirty-five can 
purchase for an annual premium of $100 
a life-annuity of $35.83 a month be- 
ginning at age sixty-five. For the same 
annual premium a man age forty-five 
could get $19.80 a month and a man age 
fifty-five as little as $8.03 a month. We 
thus see that the annuity corresponding 
to an expected thirty years of premiums 
is almost four and a half times as large 
as that corresponding to ten years of 
premiums, while the annuity for twenty 
years of premiums is almost two and a 
half times larger. This is so because each 
group of individuals is supposed to pay 
its own way. However, this type of ar- 
rangement results in very high annuity 
costs at the older ages, something which 
makes the individual annuity contract 
impracticable as a means of providing 
old age protection for the population at 
large. 

A more practical way of some form of 
insurance for old age is through the 
medium of company pension plans. Here 
the workers are either not required to 
contribute at all (noncontributory plan) 
or to contribute amounts which would 
not impose upon them excessive financial 
burdens. In the latter type of plan—that 
is, the contributory pension plan—the 
workers’ contributions may be uniform 
percentages of salary regardless of age, 
with the employer paying a substantial 
part of the cost for even the younger 


workers and picking up, in addition, the 
excess costs for the older workers. 

The early pension plans served, to 
some extent at least, as a model for the 
original national old age insurance 
scheme of the 1935 Social Security Act 
and, to an even greater extent, for the 
first valid Railroad Retirement Act, 
which was enacted in the same year. It 
seems advisable, therefore, to discuss the 
characteristics of the traditional indus- 
trial pension plans that left such a pro- 
found imprint on our social insurance 
legislation. 

The great majority of the early pen- 
sion plans were of the noncontributory 
type, that is, the workers were not re- 
quired to pay any contributions toward 
their prospective pensions. Nevertheless, 
the implicit assumption was made that 
each year of service with the company 
gives the employee a moral, if not legal, 
right to a portion of the ultimate pen- 
sion. This line of thinking is responsible 
for the adoption of benefit formulas that 
produced benefits proportionate to levels 
of pay and length of service with the 
company. This is an extension of the 
principle of individual equity so preva- 
lent in insurance and other economic 
transactions. In the case of contributory 
plans the logic for benefit formulas of 
this type was even stronger. Here the 
worker can actually claim a monetary 
equity in the fund and has a reasonable 
right to expect a benefit proportionate to 
the amount of his equity. 

Contributory pension plans are faced 
with a number of additional problems of 
great theoretical and practical interest. 
When the plan is first established, the 
company usually has in its employ a rela- 
tively large number of older workers for 
whom the cost of an adequate pension 
based on their total service is very high. 
Take, for instance, the case of a worker 
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who is fifty-five years old on the date the 
pension plan is put into effect. Suppose 
that the benefit formula calls for 1} per 
cent of the average wage during the last 
ten years of employment times the num- 
ber of years of service. This particular 
man started with the company at age 
thirty-five and expects to retire at age 
sixty-five. His wages for the next ten 
years are expected to average $300 a 
month. 

The pension will consist of two parts: 
(a) that based on ten years of future 
service and equal to $45 a month, and 
(b) that based on his twenty years of 
prior service and equal to $90. Accord- 
ing to rates for individual life-annuities 
(actual group rates are somewhat dif- 
ferent), the future service pension of $45 
requires an annual premium of $560 a 
year, while the prior-service pension of 
$90 requires another $1,120 a year. It is 
obvious that the average employee could 
not too well afford to pay even half the 
$560 a year, let alone half the total pre- 
mium of $1,680. This difficult situation 
can be remedied in many different ways. 
A common mode of attack is as follows: 
(1) the whole cost of the part of the pen- 
sion due to prior service is assumed by 
the employer, and (2) the contributions 
required from the workers on account of 
their future-service pensions are uniform 
for all employees regardless of their age. 
The rate of contribution, usually deter- 
mined as a percentage of the wage, may 
be so calculated that all present workers 
as a group will pay half the cost of the 
pensions due to their future service, with 
the employer paying the remainder. 

Here we have a rather strong modifica- 
tion of the principle of individual equity, 
since all workers are lumped together 
regardless of their age and sex. However, 
the proportionate relationship between 
the pension, on the one hand, and the 


wage and length of service, on the other 
hand, is roughly maintained. 

There is, of course, still another solu- 
tion, and that is not to give any credit for 
prior service. The effect of such a plan is 
practically to leave out the older workers 
altogether, since, at best, the amount of 
pension they will be able to earn for a 
financially bearable contribution would 
be negligible. It is therefore logical for a 
plan like this to close the doors to all 
older workers beyond a specified age. It 
is interesting to note that the old age in- 
surance program of the 1935 Social Secu- 
rity Act was in substance a modification 
of such a restricted pension plan with no 
prior service credits. 


II. THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
OF 1935 


The 1935 Act* had an old age insur- 
ance benefit formula related to the total 
taxable wages. The formula was so de- 
signed as to give a break to lower-paid 
workers, but, by comparison with later 
OASI formulas, this favorable treatment 
was not very generous. The outstanding 
features of this program may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Strong adherence to the principle 
of individual equity by making the bene- 
fit to a large degree proportionate to the 
total taxable wages. 

2. No recognition of prior service, 
that is, employment performed before 
1937, which automatically limited early 
benefits to small amounts. Furthermore, 
retirement benefits were not to be avail- 
able before 1942, so as to accumulate 
some funds. 

3. Closing the doors of the insurance 
system to all individuals over the age of 
sixty. This was a logical consequence of 


4 Social Security Act of 1935, Public Law No. 271 
(74th Cong.), sec. 202. 
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not recognizing prior service either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. 

4. No benefits available to dependents 
and survivors. The only death benefit 
was a lump-sum payment which was, in 
substance, a refund of the worker’s own 
contributions. Such a benefit is obviously 
another logical consequence of the prin- 
ciple of individual equity. 

5. Contributions to be uniform per- 
centages of the creditable wage without 
differentiation by age and sex. 

6. The system to be self-supporting, 
with costs shared equally by workers and 
their employers. The combined tax rate 
started with 2 per cent in 1937 and was 
to reach 6 per cent in 1949. 

Of the six major features outlined 
above, only the last two remained sub- 
stantially unchanged. The employment 
taxes were actually not allowed by 
Congress to follow the original schedule, 
and the 1950 amendments introduced 
new rates; the idea, though, behind the 
present tax schedule as well as the ulti- 
mate rates remained substantially the 
same. The features described under 
points 1-4 were modified beyond recogni- 
tion by the 1939 amendments. It can be 
easily seen that these four features are 
not independent of one another; they all 
follow the same general philosophy of 
giving individual equity a prominent 
place in social insurance. How prominent 
that place actually was can be illustrated 
by a few examples. 

a) For continuous earnings of $150 a 
month, the old age benefit would have 
been $20 for five years of service, $35 for 
fifteen years, and $53.75 for thirty years. 
This means that three times as much 
service would bring a 75 per cent increase 
in the benefit, while six times as much 
service would have resulted in a 169 per 
cent increase in benefit. It will be noted 
that under the present OASI new start 


formulas the benefit will in all three 
instances be the same, provided, of 
course, that the man works steadily from 
1951 to retirement age. 

b) For ten years of service the old age 
benefit corresponding to continuous 
monthly earnings of $50, $150, and $250 
would have been $17.50, $27.50, and 
$37.50 a month, respectively. This means 
that for wage ratios of 100:300:500 the 
benefit ratios would have been 100:157: 
214. This indicates a heavy weighting in 
favor of low-wage brackets but still con- 
tains a good premium for higher earn- 
ings. 

The first striking fact about the 1935 
Social Security Act is that the highest 
benefit which was to be available in 1942 
was $25. Fairly decent annuities, by 
1935 standards, would not have been 
available for many years to come. This 
situation confronted the social security 
system with the immediate problem of 
what to do about the older people who 
could not possibly be benefited by the 
new insurance scheme. The solution then 
proposed and adopted was federal par- 
ticipation in state assistance plans. Old 
age assistance was to take care of aged 
people without financial resources, while 
the aid to dependent children program 
was to fill the gap left by the lack of 
survivor benefits. It was anticipated that 
in future years more and more people 
would receive under the insurance sys- 
tem adequate old age benefits so that 
there would be little need to rely on the 
federally aided state pension plans. The 
death benefits with respect to workers 
who die before retirement would also in 
time have become fairly large by 1935 
standards (for twenty years of contribu- 
tions with wages at $200 a month, the 
death benefit would have been $1,680), 
so that fewer families would have to rely 
on aid to dependent children. In short, 
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the insurance program was conceived as 
a deferred benefit scheme patterned 
along the lines of traditional pension 
plans, while the assistance plans were to 
serve as a temporary stopgap to take 
care of a difficult immediate situation. 
In the future, the assistances were to 
recede to the role of marginal programs, 
which take care of the needs of relatively 
small numbers of special cases. 


Ill. THE OASI AMENDMENTS OF 1939 


Very shortly after the passage of the 
original Social Security Act it became 
apparent that the old age insurance sys- 
tem had very serious defects. It was 
realized that a national insurance pro- 
gram should do more than promise ade- 
quate benefits in the distant future. To 
be effective and acceptable, it had to do 
something about present needs as well. 
One of the most attractive features of a 
truly social insurance plan is the absence 
of a means test and the feeling that here 
is a benefit paid as a right, not as a form 
of charity. The 1935 act denied such a 
feeling of dignity to all aged people then 
in need of income. It went even further 
by denying benefits to people still work- 
ing but fairly close to retirement age. A 
change was needed, and a drastic one at 
that. The change had to go to the very 
foundations of the insurance system, and 
that meant a new approach toward the 
problem of individual equity and its 
place in social insurance. In brief, the no- 
tion of a national insurance scheme pat- 
terned along the lines of rather restricted 
company pension plans had to be virtual- 
ly discarded. 

A transition of that kind was not easy, 
especially since for political and other 
reasons it was considered desirable to 
retain as many insurance features as pos- 
sible. Insurance, even in a national com- 
pulsory system, could at that time hardly 


be thought of without retaining at least 
some semblance of individual equity. In 
its December 30, 1938, report to the 
President, the Social Security Board 
said: 

The basic problem of old-age insurance is 
to make the system more immediately and fully 
operative without destroying the reasonable 
relationship which must exist in such a program 
between benefits payable and past earnings. 
Such a relationship must exist under any sys- 
tem of retirement insurance, whether social 
insurance or an industrial pension plan, unless 
the term “insurance’’ is to lose all its meaning. 

But every worker, regardless of his level of 
earnings or of length of time during which he has 
contributed, will receive more by way of pro- 
tection than he could have purchased else- 
where at a cost equal to his own contributions. 
In other words, the system recognizes the prin- 
ciple of individual equity, as well as the prin- 
ciple of social adequacy.® 

Thus the OASI system established in 
1939 was a result of a series of compro- 
mises between insurance with its em- 
phasis on individual equity, on the one 
side, and a universal benefit scheme with 
no means test, on the other. One of the 
major factors that influenced the 1939 
amendments’ was the desire to retain, at 
least for the time being, the method of 
financing of the earlier 1935 program as 
well as the original tax schedule. To be 
more specific, the goal was to overhaul 
the benefit provisions but to work within 
a framework implicitly determined by a 
combined tax rate of some 6 per cent 
without asking for a direct government 
subsidy. As things later developed, the 
tax rate remained frozen at 2 per cent to 
the end of 1949; the tax rate for 1950-51 
was supposed to be 3 per cent, and for 
years after 1951 it was to be 4 per cent. 
The freezing of the tax rates had, of 
course, no effect on the amounts of bene- 

5 Social Security Bulletin, Il, No. 1 (January, 
1939), 5. 


®Social Security Act Amendments of 1939, 
Public Law No. 379 (76th Cong.), Title II. 
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fits, since the benefit formula had and 
still has no reference to the amount of 
taxes paid with respect to the individual. 

Let us now take a closer look at the 
OASI system as established by the 1939 
amendments: 

1. In order to produce relatively large 
benefits on the basis of short service, it 
was necessary to tie the major portion 
of the benefit to an average wage not to 
the total wage, and that is exactly what 
was done. The recognition given to the 
length of service was very minor. One 
might say that the effect of length of 
service was made so insignificant as to 
make the whole increment year idea not 
very meaningful. 

2. In the general picture, the new 
benefit formula was more heavily loaded 
in favor of low wage-earners. 

3. The doors of the insurance system 
were thrown open to older workers, even 
to those who have passed the normal re- 
tirement age. 

4, Special dependent benefits were 
made available to aged wives and minor 
children of retired workers. In addition, 
monthly survivor benefits were made 
available to widows and orphans. 

5. A kind of burial benefit (the lump 
sum) was made available to relatives or 
other eligible persons, provided that 
there were no survivors eligible for im- 
mediate monthly benefits. 

6. The right to benefits was made con- 
tingent upon certain mild insurability 
requirements. However, such require- 
ments made it possible for a worker to 
lose rights to any benefit whatsoever 
under the system. A worker who was not 
properly insured and the survivors of 
such a worker could claim nothing, and 
that goes also for the workers’ contribu- 
tions, which were forfeited. 

7. No definite change was made in 
the financial arrangements except that a 
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government subsidy was considered a 
distinct possibility. 

8. As in the case of the 1935 act, 
coverage was restricted mainly to indus- 
trial workers, leaving out such major 
groups as farm workers, government em- 
ployees, domestic help, etc. Railroad 
workers were also excluded because they 
had a retirement system of their own, 
which was in many respects superior to 
the OASI plan. 

The 1939 amendments set up a new 
type of social insurance system which 
was better able to take care of immediate 
needs. It was hoped that, by doing so, 
the state assistance programs would be 
pushed into the background, where they 
properly belong in a well-balanced social 
security scheme. In order to achieve 
these results, it was necessary to make 
heavy inroads in the previously well- 
guarded domain of individual equity. In 
fact, the role of individual equity was so 
sharply curtailed that certain people be- 
gan to wonder whether it would not be 
better to do away with it in form as well 
as in substance. One of the alternatives 
to the OASI which has been advanced 
here and there was a scheme with a small 
old age benefit as a right for everybody 
regardless of his work history and level 
of earnings, with a method of financing 
adapted to such a scheme. This, of course, 
cannot be called insurance in the cus- 
tomary sense even by the widest stretch 
of the imagination. It has been argued, 
however, that the OASI system cannot 
properly be called insurance either. On 
the other side of the fence, it was pointed 
out that, although social insurance can- 
not be governed by the same considera- 
tions as private insurance, it is advisable 
to retain as much of individual equity as 
the situation permits. More specifically, 
a flat system of benefits kept at a rather 
low level has been considered by many 
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specialists in the field as a policy re- 
pugnant to the American people. Fur- 
thermore, a flat benefit scheme under 
federal law would seem to shift the whole 
assistance burden to the states. There is 
at least reasonable doubt whether as- 
sistance plans could fuaction properly if 
left to the complete discretion of the 
states without financial participation by 
- the federal government. 

Coming back to the profound changes 
that the 1939 amendments made in the 
basic concepts of our social insurance sys- 
tem, we shall first examine the relation- 
ships between the amount of benefit and 
the length of service for a given average 
wage and next the relationship between 
the amount of benefit and the level of the 
average wage for a given number of years 
of service. We shall again give a few il- 
lustrations: 

a) The highest benefit possible on the 
basis of five years of service (wages of 
$250 a month) was now $42 as compared 
with $25 under the 1935 act. By making 
this and other changes in the same direc- 
tion, it was possible to take better care of 
immediate needs and thus recoup some 
of the ground gained by the assistance 
plans. 

6) Considering $150 a month as a 
representative wage at that time, the 
benefit based on thirty years of service 
when compared to one based on five 
years was to be 269 per cent under the 
1935 act but only 124 per cent under the 
1939 amendments. The little weight at- 
tached to length of contributions under 
the 1939 OASI formulas delineates the 
area in which individual equity was 
mostly curtailed. Of course, such an ar- 
rangement made it financially possible 
to pay in the early years of the new sys- 
tem relatively high benefits on the basis 
of negligible contributions. 

c) For most typical periods of service 


(say, ten years or better), the 1935 act 
benefit corresponding to a monthly wage 
of $250 was to be 250 per cent of the 
benefit, corresponding to $50 a month. 
Under the 1939 amendments the ratio 
came down to 200 per cent, which again 
indicates a more favorable treatment of 
workers with low wages. This again made 
it possible to increase the OASI bene- 
fits to low-paid workers beyond any- 
thing resembling individual equity. 

In sum total, the OASI insurance pro- 
gram of 1939 hoped to restore the desired 
balance between the insurance and as- 
sistance plans by immediately taking in 
a substantial portion of the aged popu- 
lation still at work, providing reasonably 
adequate (by 1938 standards, that is) 
benefits at the very beginning, by in- 
stituting a program of widows’ and or- 
phans’ benefits, and by spreading the 
cost in such a manner that low-wage and 
short-term workers would get a sub- 
stantially better buy than the high-wage 
and long-term workers. It can be said 
that the 1939 OASI plan professed to 
concern itself with individual equity but 
actually retained very little of it. 


IV. THE 1939 OASI PROGRAM AND 
THE ASSISTANCE PLANS 


By the end of 1939 the majority of 
jurisdictions had a limit of $30 or less 
for old age assistance.’ The total number 
of recipients was then a little over 
1,900,000, and the national average bene- 
fit per recipient was $19.33, with indi- 
vidual state averages ranging from $6.01 
for Arkansas to $32.97 for California.® 
The opening up of the insurance system 
to aged persons with as little as six 
quarters of coverage and the possibility 
of a benefit in excess of $30 a month for 


7 Social Security Yearbook for 1939, p. 158. 
8 Social Security Bulletin, III, No. 2 (February, 
1940), 60. 
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people with even moderate earnings pro- 
vided a basis for the hope that the OASI 
would in time begin to play a more im- 
portant role in solving the needs of the 
aged, while assistance would recede to 
the role of a supplemental program. Simi- 
lar hopes were held out with respect to 
the program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, whose functions were in part to be 
taken over by the survivor benefit part 
of the OASI system. 

Neither of these hopes materialized. 
By August, 1950, that is, immediately 
before the 1950 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, we had 2,800,000 
recipients of old age assistance and al- 
most 656,000 families in receipt of aid 
to dependent children.? The comparable 
figures for August, 1939, were 1,875,000 
and 299,000.!° 

The differences in the money outlay 
are even more staggering. The amount 
spent in all jurisdictions with approved 
plans during August, 1939, was roughly 
$36,400,000 for old age assistance and 
$9,300,000 for aid to dependent chil- 
dren. The corresponding figures for 
August, 1950, were $122,700,000 and 
$46,000,000, respectively. The average 
national old age assistance benefit for 
August, 1950, was $43.74, with indi- 
vidual state averages ranging from a low 
of $19.37 for Mississippi to a high of 
$72.66 for Colorado. While it is true that 
the number of aged individuals in the 
nation increased substantially from 1939 
to 1950 (from 9,000,000 in April, 1940, 
to 11,500,000 in April, 1950)," that in- 
crease accounts for only a small part of 
the upward swing in the number of peo- 
ple on the OAA rolls. We should not for- 
get that employment opportunities for 


® Ibid. (November, 1950), pp. 26 and 28. 
10 Tbid., II, No. 10 (October, 1939), 65 and 67. 


11 Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports (P-20, No. 33). (February 12, 1951). 


older workers were immeasurably better 
in 1950 than in 1939. Then, in 1950, 
the federal insurance scheme was sup- 
posed to absorb most of the aged new- 
comers, as well as the families newly 
left in need because of the death of the 
breadwinner. 

Among the several reaons for the con- 
tinued growth of the state assistance 
plans after the 1939 social security 
amendments, the following seem to be 
most important: 

1. The OASI benefits of 1939 geared 
approximately to 1938 wage levels and 
to 1938 costs of living became grossly in- 
adequate with the advent of the second 
World War. Because of the use of an 
average based in most cases on earnings 
since 1937 and because of the heavy 
loading in favor of lower wages, the OASI 
benefits could not keep pace with the 
rapidly increasing wages following the 
war. On the other hand, the state as- 
sistance plans were less rigid in their 
structure and could more speedily be 
adjusted to changing conditions, es- 
pecially since Congress was willing to in- 
crease the share paid by the federal 
government. It is interesting to note that 
Congress had not seen fit for a number 
of years to increase OASI benefits, even 
though it was apparent from available 
actuarial estimates that such increases 
could have been made without an in- 
crease in tax rates. 

2. Many of the people most likely to 
be in need, like domestics and farm 
workers, were not covered under OASI 
altogether. 

3. The 1939 OASI benefit provisions 
inflicted a rather severe penalty for 
breaks in employment. This penalty is 
reflected in lowering the effective average 
monthly wage, which is computed by 
spreading actual total earnings (with a 
limit of $3,000 for each year) not over 
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the months actually worked but over all 
months (after 1936 or after age twenty- 
two) the individual could have been at 
work, This resulted in low monthly bene- 
fits for many people, so that supplemen- 
tation was needed via the assistance 
programs. 

4. A combination of political and 
social welfare considerations resulted in 
the creation of an aura of respectability 
around the so-called “‘old age pension.” 
Extensive liberalizations of the eligibil- 
ity requirements coupled with the rela- 
tively large benefit (as compared with 
OASI or allowances under industrial 
pension plans) made the assistance bene- 
fit attractive and worth while. There is 
also a possibility that administrators of 
old age assistance plans were in some in- 
stances not sufficiently strict in enforcing 
the legal eligibility requirements and the 
laws regarding the financial responsibili- 
ties of children for the support of their 
parents. All these factors, as well as a 
number of others, brought to the as- 
sistance rolls more people than expected 
for plans with an unmistakable relief 
element in them. 

5. It appears that state legislators be- 
gan to look at the assistance plans as 
valuable political assets. The unusual 
and seemingly unwarranted liberaliza- 
tion of old age assistance in certain states 
would seem to support such a point of 
view. This feeling of a vested interest 
would naturally prevent vigorous ef- 
forts on the part of the states to keep the 
assistance plans in check. 

6. The most important reason for the 
rapid growth of the state assistance plans 
was, of course, the utter inadequacy of 
the OASI benefits. A race for bigger and 
better benefits was on, but the OASI was 
forced (because of lack of congressional 
action) to proceed by small steps, while 
the assistances could jump by leagues. 
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In December, 1940, old age assistance 
payments had averaged $20.26, or slight- 
ly less than the average old age insurance 
benefit of $22.60. However, by June, 
1950, the average assistance benefit had 
risen to $43.85, while the average insur- 
ance benefit had increased to only 
$26.30.” Such a situation, if permitted to 
continue for a long time, could wreck the 
OASI system and introduce through the 
back door, so to speak, a new kind of old 
age benefit conceived without sufficient 
planning and without competent actuari- 
al advice. By 1950, Congress got around 
to seeing the immediate need for over- 
hauling the OASI program; the result 
was the amendments which became law 
on August 28, 1950.* 


V. THE OASI AMENDMENTS OF 1950 


Serious study of the social security 
problems began a number of years before 
1950. As early as 1945 the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means instituted a 
comprehensive study, the result of which 
was the now well-known report entitled 
Tssues in Social Security, which appeared 
in 1946. A number of interesting bills 
was introduced, but serious consideration 
was not forthcoming until H.R. 6000 was 
reported out of the Committee on Ways 
and Means on August 22, 1949.14 The 
final form of the 1950 amendments was 
again a result of compromises between 
different interests and diverging points of 
view. On the whole, though, these 
amendments have done a great deal 
toward restoring the OASI program to 
its rightful place in the general social 

120. C. Pogge, ‘‘After Fifteen Years: A Report 
on OASI,’’ Social Security Bulletin, XV, No. 1 
(January, 1952), 12. 

18 Public Law No. 734 (81st Cong.). 


144Wilbur J. Cohen and Robert J. Myers, 
‘‘Social Security Act Amendments of 1950,”’ Social 
Security Bulletin, XIII (October, 1950). See also 
reference No. 18. 
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OASI AND ITS RELATION TO THE STATE ASSISTANCE PLANS 


security picture. Consistent with the 
general trend of thought of this article, 
we shall examine the 1950 amendments 
from the point of view of individual 
equity and effect on the state assistance 
plans. The major changes brought about 
by the amendments may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Benefits to individuals on the rolls 
have been greatly increased from some 
50 per cent in the highest benefit bracket 
to 100 per cent in the lowest. The aver- 
age increase was in the neighborhood of 
77 per cent. 

2. Coverage was extended to certain 
new groups, the most important of which 
are steady farm workers, domestics, and 
the self-employed. 

3. In order to by-pass the effect of 
low wages during the early years of the 
system, new accessions to the benefit 
rolls have been permitted to have their 
average wages computed on the basis of 
earnings after 1950. 

4. In order to bring in the newly 
covered groups almost immediately and 
also to enable other individuals with 
relatively little previous social security 
credits to qualify for benefits right away, 
the insured status provisions were liber- 
alized so as to require only six quarters of 
coverage for any person who can other- 
wise retire before the middle of 1954. 

5. The limit on creditable wages was 
raised from $3,000 to $3,600 a year. 

6. Benefits awarded after June, 1952, 
will, for the most part, be calculated ac- 
cording to a new formula, which frankly 
and formally gives no recognition to 
length of service. So long as employment 
is continuous, the length of such em- 
ployment has no bearing on the amount 
of benefit except when it affects the 
average monthly wage. 

7. The new benefit formula (50 per 
cent of the first $100 of average monthly 
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wage plus 15 per cent of the remainder 
up to $200) not only eliminates the old 
1 per cent allowance per year of service, 
but also gives more favorable treatment 
to lower-wage brackets than under the 
1939 law. 

8. A new tax schedule was instituted, 
beginning with a combined rate of 3 per 
cent in 1950 and rising to an ultimate 
rate of 63 per cent in 1970. By compari- 
son, the ultimate rate for the 1939 OASI 
program was fixed by later congressional 
action at 4 per cent. In this respect, the 
1950 amendments reverted back to the 
1935 arrangements, where an ultimate 
tax rate of 6 per cent was anticipated. 
Furthermore, and here again the 1935 
method of financing was followed, the 
new OASI system is supposed to be self- 
supporting without resorting to subsi- 
dies. 

9. There was practically no increase 
in the federal participation in the exist- 
ing state old age assistance plans, but an 
additional allowance was made for the 
mother or guardian of dependent chil- 
dren. 

10. A new assistance plan was created, 
namely, aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. Federal participation is 
on the same basis as for old age assist- 
ance. By the end of October, 1951, such 
plans were functioning in thirty-five 
jurisdictions. The number of bene- 
ficiaries was over 114,000, and the aver- 
age monthly benefit was $46.13." 

Let us again examine the role of indi- 
vidual equity in this newest social insur- 
ance scheme. The length of service per se 
and consequently the amount of total 
contributions paid have no effect what- 
soever on the amount of benefit. So long 
as employment is continuous and earn- 
ings remain the same, a benefit based on 


18 Social Security Bulletin, XV, No. 1 (January, 
1952), 32. 
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two years of wages is exactly the same as 
will be the benefit based on, say, thirty 
years of service. Of course, under such 
conditions, the employee retiring after 
thirty years will have paid in taxes at 
least fifteen times as much as his elder 
who got the full benefit after contribut- 
ing for only two years. If taxes will go up 
as scheduled in the law, the younger 
man may end up by having contributed 
thirty times as much as his elder; yet his 


TABLE 1 


PRIMARY BENEFIT AMOUNTS UNDER 1939 AND 
1950 OASI PROVISIONS FOR SELECTED AVER- 
AGES OF MONTHLY WAGE AND YEARS OF 
SERVICE 














BENEFIT UNDER 1939 OASI 
ieenen 1950 FoR YEARS OF SERVICE 
WAGE OASI 

5 15 30 45 
$ 50..../$25.00 |$21.00 |$23.00 |$26.00 |$29.00 
100....| 50.00 | 26.25 | 28.75 | 32.50 | 36.25 
150....| 57.50 | 31.50 | 34.50 | 39.00 | 43.50 
200....| 65.00 | 36.75 | 40.25 ; 45.50 | 50.75 
250....| 72.50 | 42.00 | 46.00 | 52.00 | 58.00 
300....| 80.00 . . "g * 




















* The creditable average monthly wage could be no high- 
er than $250. 


benefit will not be higher even by a 
single cent. That looks almost like a 
complete disregard for individual equi- 
ty. While such an approach is more or less 
logical for survivor benefits, its ap- 
plicability for retirement insurance is at 
least open to question. It seems, though, 
that such a development in the benefit 
formulas was necessary in order to re- 
store the desired equilibrium between the 
insurance and assistance components of 
our social security system. 

One really need go no further in order 
to point out the new setback which the 
principle of individual equity suffered at 
the hands of the 1950 amendments. 
Penalties by the way of reduced benefits, 
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and severe ones at that, are attached to 
breaks in employment, which is a mani- 
festation of some consideration for 
equity. Similarly, the dependence of the 
benefit on the level of wages also gives 
feeble recognition to individual equity. 
It is clear that the new OASI system is 
concerned more with social adequacy 
than with the traditional concept of 
equity, and that is probably the way it 
should be. 

What are the benefits based on the 
new formulas (at least six quarters of 
coverage after 1950) and what is their 
relation to the previous OASI benefits? 
To see the relationships a little more 
clearly we prepared a small table which 
shows benefit amounts as well as the 
relationships between them (Table 1). 

When we consider an average monthly 
wage of $100 and higher, we see that 
under the 1950 amendments the benefit 
for a wage of $250 is 145 per cent of the 
benefit for a $100 wage, whereas under 
the 1939 law the corresponding ratio was 
160 per cent. This indicates a heavier 
loading in favor of lower wages in the 
1950 amendments, and that is on the 
top of eliminating direct allowances for 
length of service. The fact is that the 
1950 benefit structure is almost flat, and 
the question may be raised whether it is 
really necessary to introduce in the bene- 
fit calculation a kind of artificial aver- 
age wage during the possible (not actual) 
working lifetime. Since individual equity 
is apparently no more a serious con- 
sideration, simpler and, from the point of 
social adequacy, more effective benefit 
formulas could probably be devised. 


VI. THE 1950 OASI VERSUS THE 
ASSISTANCE PLANS 


The 1950 OASI amendments were ex- 
pected to have a significant effect on the 
state assistance plans. By now, there are 
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available statistics which permit a rough 
measure of that effect. There was a 
definite break in the trend of the old age 
assistance loads, beginning with October, 
1950, when the increased OASI checks 
were already available. An article in the 
Social Security Bulletin of September, 
1951 (p. 6), contains an estimate of a 
saving of $4,000,000 a month for old age 
assistance and $800,000 a month for aid 
to dependent children because of the 
liberalization of the OASI benefit pro- 
visions. It should be noted that in the 
case of old age assistance the effect was 
twofold: (1) to give insurance benefits to 
individuals not previously eligible and 
(2) to give much higher benefits. In the 
case of aid to dependent children, only 
one effect could be present, and that is 
higher benefits, although for deaths after 
August, 1950, the new eligibility pro- 
visions will also come into play. Of par- 
ticular importance is the new OASI pro- 
vision which gives the first surviving 
child in a family three-fourths of the pri- 
mary benefit instead of the one-half 
under the previous law. In the case of a 
mother with two children who were re- 
ceiving under the previous law, say, $60 
a month, the total benefit under the 
amendments became $117. For old age 
beneficiaries, the increase was less pro- 
nounced. For instance, an aged couple 
with a previous OASI combined benefit 
of $60 had their combined annuities in- 
creased to only $96. 

Aside from checking, temporarily at 
least, the growth of the assistance plans, 
the 1950 amendments brought about a 
substantial increase in the OASI opera- 
tions. As Mr. O. C. Pogge, the director of 
OASI, points out in a recent article 
(Social Security Bulletin, January 1952, 
p. 3), 1951 was the first year during 
which the number of old age insurance 
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beneficiaries exceeded the number of old 
age assistance recipients. 

From the point of view of advocates of 
social insurance, it is unfortunate that 
Congress did not finally approve an ex- 
tension of OASI to cover total and perma- 
nent disability. We cannot here discuss 
the reason why the insurance groups 
and certain other interested parties so 
strenuously opposed the disability insur- 
ance program.'® The need for some form 
of disability protection was too evident 
to be completely disregarded. The com- 
promise that was reached resulted in the 
creation of one more assistance program 
operated on the state level. It appears 
that the subject will not be considered 
closed and that the feasibility of total 
and permanent protection on the nation- 
al level will be given further study. 


VII. WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


As of September, 1950, old age as- 
sistance plans were operating in fifty-one 
states, or, to be more precise, in forty- 
eight states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii. Out of the fifty-one 
plans, twenty-seven had specified maxi- 
mums with no exceptions, ten had maxi- 
mums which could be exceeded under 
certain conditions, and 14 were without 
statutory maximums.” Of the states 
with maximums, eight had a maximum 
of $60 or over, while the most common 
maximum was between $45 and $50 a 
month. An interesting case is the District 
of Columbia with a statutory maximum 
of $160 but with 79.6 per cent of all re- 
cipients getting benefits under $50 and 

16 Report of the Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity Regarding Permanent and Total Disability 


Insurance (Senate Doc. No. 162 [80th Cong., May 
27, 1948]) (Washington, D.C., 1948). 


17 Assistance Payments under State-Federal Pro- 
grams, September 1950 (Social Security Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Public Assistance, February, 1951) 
(Washington, D.C., 1951). 
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with 95.4 per cent getting benefits under 
$60. The 1950 OASI amendments in- 
creased existing primary benefits to a 
maximum of $68.50 and made possible 
$80 benefits as early as July, 1952. Were 
public assistance benefits to remain at 
their September, 1950, levels, the effect 
of the OASI amendments would have 
been felt more and more as time went on. 
In the not-too-distant future, the two 
major assistance plans (old age and aid to 
dependent children) could have been ex- 
pected to lose much ground in favor of 
the OASI program. This may still hap- 
pen, particularly if OASI will make a 
further adjustment in the benefit levels. 
However, if public assistance activity in 
1951 is any index of things to come, there 
are indications that the assistance plans 
will try to adjust themselves to the new 
situation so as not to lose too much 
ground. Information available at the end 
of 1951!* reveals that most of the 1951 
legislative activity was in the direction of 
increasing the maximums and liberaliz- 
ing eligibility requirements. There un- 
doubtedly exists a need for further 
liberalizations in both the OASI and 
the assistance programs, but it is un- 
fortunate that the efforts are not co- 
ordinated to a much greater degree than 
is now the case. 

In the opinion of this writer, a plan 
should be developed with the object of 
creating and maintaining a desirable 
equilibrium between the insurance pro- 
grams and the assistance plans. The 
problem requires a great deal of joint 
study on the part of legislators and pro- 
fessional groups, such as public welfare 
workers, economists, population experts, 
actuaries, and the like. The actuary, for 
instance, must be aware of the more im- 
portant motives which guide the social 


18 Social Security Bulletin, Vol. XIV (December, 
1951). 
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worker, while the latter should be fa- 
miliar with the over-all implications of 
particular changes in a part or the whole 
of our social security system. It is also 


‘realized that sound planning must give 


prime consideration to political realities, 
which often necessitate the achievement 
of desirable ends in what appears a 
roundabout and theoretically undesir- 
able way. 

There are several points that come to 
mind when one considers the question of 
social insurance versus public assist- 
ance.!® It is extremely difficult to say 
what can actually be done, but it might 
be worth while to set down a few points 
as to what should be done if it were pos- 
sible. 

1. Federal participation should be re- 
stricted only to those portions of the 
state plans that are marginal in character 
and that do not explicitly or implicitly 
attempt to branch out into the field of 
general social insurance. There have been 
even further-reaching proposals to have 
the federal government go out of the 
assistance field altogether. 

2. During periods when OAST bene- 
fits are more or less adequate from the 
point of view of minimum social needs, 
the federal government should particu- 
larly restrict its participation in as- 
sistance plans that provide regular bene- 
fits in excess of the level of social ade- 
quacy established for the OASI program. 

3. The OASI benefits should be ad- 
justed from time to time so as to remain 
in line with current wage and price 
levels. According to latest actuarial esti- 
mates, such adjustments can be made 
without an increase in employment 
taxes. 


19 Robert J. Myers, ‘‘The 1950 Amendments to 
the Social Security Act,” Transactions of the Society 
of Actuaries, III (1951), 29-30. 
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4, The federal law should impose up- 
per as well as lower limits on the state 
eligibility requirements for assistance. In 
other words, conditions for federal par- 
ticipation should include requirements 
for not unduly liberal eligibility pro- 
visions. This suggestion stems from the 
author’s belief that assistance is not the 
proper vehicle for state-wide general old 
age pension schemes. Of course, the 
states have the power and the right to 
introduce such schemes, but there seems 
to be little reason why the federal gov- 
ernment, committed to the national 
OASI program, should financially help 
the state in such an undertaking. 

5. The present method of participa- 
tion may need revision in the portions 
which virtually allow first a flat per 
capita amount and then a portion of the 
remaining cost. According to the present 
law, it would be possible for a state to 
furnish very small amounts of assistance 
to supplement OASI benefits and still col- 
lect $15 per head. Take, for instance, the 
case of a recipient with an insurance 
benefit of $50 and with a state maximum 
of $55. The state would spend $5 and 
collect $15, using the remainder, of 
course, for other cases. However, there 
seems to be logic in suggesting that, 
with OASI benefits increased to more 
adequate levels, the federal share should 
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in no individual case be larger than the 
actual amount spent by the state. 

6. Federal participation in adminis- 
trative costs may be liberalized with the 
view of increasing the salaries of the pro- 
fessional social workers and decreasing 
the size of their case loads. 

It is recognized that restrictions in 
federal participation will meet with 
serious political opposition. Public wel- 
fare workers will undoubtedly oppose 
them on the grounds that neither OASI 
benefits nor assistance allowances are 
adequate. Even if costs were of no conse- 
quence, there could still be valid argu- 
ments against bigger and more easily ob- 
tainable benefits by the way of assist- 
ance. The actuality of the situation is 
that costs do matter and that costs of 
OASI and of federal participation in the 
major public assistance programs should 
be viewed together, not as independent 
items. Unless some preventive measures 
are taken on the federal level, a situation 
may develop where there will be a con- 
tinuous race between the OASI and the 
assistances, with the latter always trying 
to remain in the lead. Should this come to 
be, sound and competent social security 
planning would find it necessary to give 
way almost completely to political ex- 
pediency, which may, in the end, wreck 
our whole social security structure. 


THE HULL HOUSE OF JANE ADDAMS! 


EDITH ABBOTT 


ISS ADDAMS was the daughter of 
M pioneers and was born in a pio- 
neer state, for Illinois was still 
a pioneer state at that period. Coming to 
Chicago more than sixty years ago, she 
brought with her the spirit of the pio- 
neers and established the first American 
social settlement in one of the neglected 
river wards on the West Side of this city. 
She had been interested in an English 
settlement, Toynbee Hall, which she had 
seen in the East End of London, and she 
looked about to find a place where an 
American settlement might be started in 
Chicago. With Toynbee Hallinmind, Miss 
Addams had been looking for a house 
which she thought should be “easily ac- 
cessible, ample in space, hospitable and 
tolerant in spirit and situated in the 
midst of an immigrant neighborhood.” 
She found the old home of the Hull fami- 
ly, at that time a very dilapidated house 
in a very dilapidated area on the West 
Side of Chicago. 

In this center she brought together the 
two women who were to be her great 
associates, Julia Lathrop and Florence 
Kelley. Working from this center, they 
established the first juvenile court in the 
world, the first kindergarten for Chicago, 
the first day nursery, and the first eve- 
ning classes and vacation classes; they 
worked for shorter hours and the aboli- 
tion of night work for women; they got 

1 A paper read at a meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Social Work at a joint session of the Na- 
tional Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers with the Chicago Federation of Settlements 


and Neighborhood Centers held at Hull House, 
May 27, 1952. 


an eight-hour law only to have it de- 
clared unconstitutional. They worked 
for a good child labor law in Illinois and 
they prepared an early report to the 
Illinois legislature on the sweating sys- 
tem. They not only took children off the 
streets and out of the factories; they took 
them out of the jails and prisons. 

The early settlement, Miss Addams 
thought, was “‘an expression of the sense 
of humanity—not philanthropy nor 
benevolence but something fuller and 
wider than either.” 

“The Settlement,”’ she said, ‘‘is an ex- 
perimental effort to aid in the solution of 
the social and industrial problems which 
are engendered by the modern conditions 
of life.” 

Miss Addams was an early supporter 
of housing reform and helped to found 
the City Homes Association and helped 
to publish in 1902 the book called Tene- 
ment Conditions in Chicago. Street clean- 
ing and garbage collection were other re- 
forms for which she worked. 

Tn the very early days as well as later 
she worked with trade-unions and the 
labor group. The Chicago Branch of the 
Women’s Trade Union League was or- 
ganized at Hull House. In May, 1894, 
Miss Lathrop, speaking at a meeting of 
the National Conference of Social Work 
held at Nashville, Tennessee, reported 
about Hull House and especially about 
the early settlements and the labor 
movement. Speaking to the social work- 
ers nearly sixty years ago, she said: 


Hull-House is profoundly interested in the 
labor movement. No one can live among work- 
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THE HULL HOUSE OF JANE ADDAMS 


ing people and fail to see the increasing power 
of organization among them. Several unions of 
women have been organized at Hull-House and 
in several cases the House has been able to exert 
a conciliatory influence in strikes. The trade- 
union must be reckoned with as a fact, and can 
never be scolded or fought out of existence. It is 
not necessary to deny the crudeness and selfish- 
ness of some of its manifestations. It is necessary 
to remember that these qualities are rather uni- 
versal. The trade-union needs, what we all need, 
a high ardor for humanity, a living belief in the 
solidarity of human interests. I do not know 
what modifications of our present economic and 
industrial life are to grow out of the labor move- 
ment, but of this I feel certain, that if the move- 
ment fails to develop reasonably it is the fault 
not more of those who direct it than of those 
who stand aloof from it. 


Like the other early settlements, Hull 
House in those days had classes for im- 
migrants everywhere, in every room. 
Everywhere there were non-English- 
speaking immigrants who were eager to 
learn to speak and read English. Even in 
my own earlier Hull House days, twenty 
years after Miss Addams began to work 
there, we were often hurried through 
dinner because a class or a club was al- 
ways waiting to use the dining-room. 

It was the young Jane Addams who in 
the days after John P. Altgeld was elect- 
ed governor (November, 1892) encour- 
aged the governor to support reform 
measures and then make good appoint- 
ments, and he followed the policy of ap- 
pointing qualified women to some of the 
administrative offices and state boards— 
one of his first and most popular ap- 
pointments was that of Julia C. Lathrop, 
who belonged to a well-known family in 
Rockford, Illinois, on the Board of State 
Charities. Jane Addams got the eight- 
hour law, and the governor appointed 
Florence Kelley to administer it as our 
first factory inspector.? Miss Addams 
knew that these were services for experts, 
not for politicians. 
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The settlements, with Governor Alt- 
geld, vigorously supported the first civil 
service law enacted in Illinois, which 
passed the legislature in March, 1895. 
This first civil service law was not an ef- 
fective but only a permissive one to be 
adopted or not by the cities as they 
chose. A vigorous Civil Service Reform 
League in Chicago made it of general 
value after the city had adopted it by 
popular vote. It was, however, a decade 
later, in 1905, that its provisions were 
made applicable to appointments in 
state institutions. 

The residents worked hard in those 
early settlements, and Miss Addams tells 
us how they “learned during the dreadful 
winter following the Chicago World’s 
Fair that when all else fails and private 
funds are exhausted the county can al- 
ways be called on to care for the poor.” 
Julia Lathrop long before spring became 
a volunteer visitor in the county agent’s 
office and was assigned for duty to the 
ten blocks surrounding Hull House. Day 
by day, Miss Addams says, she climbed 
rickety stairs and visited damp base- 
ments, for tenement-house regulations at 
that time were practically nonexistent. 

Governor Altgeld was a man of great 
independence of thought and action, and, 
as we have said, entirely on his own initi- 
ative he determined to appoint qualified 
women to various administrative and ad- 
visory positions in the state service. 
These appointments, carefully made and 
nonpolitical, surprised everyone and cer- 
tainly gratified the women of the state. 

Mrs. Kelley had come to Chicago in 
1891 and had at once joined Miss Ad- 
dams’ group and became a resident of 

2See Edith Abbott and Sophonisba P. Breckin- 
ridge, Truancy and Non-attendance in the Chicago 
Schools: A Study of the Social Aspects of the Com- 
pulsory Education and Child Labor Legislation of 


Illinois (University of Chicago Press, 1917), pp. 
72-84, 299, 402-30. 
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Hull House, where she lived during the 
eight years she spent in this state. Miss 
Addams and Mrs. Kelley worked to- 
gether wonderfully. 

Mrs. Kelley, with her assistant and 
staff, worked courageously and ably in 
enforcing the Illinois statute restricting 
the work of women and girls in manufac- 
ture to the eight-hour day and forty- 
eight-hour week, but the statute was 
short-lived. In 1895 the Supreme Court 
of Illinois declared the law unconstitu- 
tional.* 

Miss Addams tells us about an old 
neighbor who after a “‘visit outside” had 
persistently refused to go back to the 
poorhouse but who returned at once 
when she heard that Julia Lathrop was 
expected to visit the county institution. 
She explained that she would have gone 
before if it had been known that Miss 
Lathrop was coming to “investigate,” 
for, of course, she would give orders for 
more blankets; “she’s not the kind to 
leave the poor to freeze.” 

Also in 1892 Governor Altgeld ap- 
pointed Julia Lathrop a member of the 
State Board of Charities. She rendered 
distinguished service from 1893 to 1909, 
with an interim of four years, a service 
which was, in the words of Dr. Graham 
Taylor, ‘without compensation other 
than the heart’s own reward for duty 
well done and opportunity well met.” 
She visited every one of the 102 county 
farms or almshouses, discussing condi- 
tions with their superintendents and 
ameliorating for the inmates at best she 
might the evil effects which unjust suf- 
fering always produces. 

Miss Addams wrote of her in those 
years when she was visiting poorhouses 
throughout the state and was trying to 


® Ritchie v. The People of the State of Illinois, 155 
Ill. 98. 
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establish a farm for epileptic cases and 
more intelligent care for the insane. 
Miss Addams quoted a friend who once 
wrote graphically of Miss Lathrop: 

One likes to think of her going the rounds of 
those dreary places, talking to the inmates and 
uncovering intolerable conditions which had al- 
ways been taken for granted just because no one 
made it his business to do anything about them. 
One likes to think of the revelation she must 
have been to some of the stodgy officials who 
shuddered at the idea of any change. One won- 
ders, for instance, what they thought of her 
when to test out a newfangled fire escape in an 
institution harboring helpless women and girls, 
she tucked her skirts around her ankles and slid 
down from an upper floor, to see if the thing 
really would work and not to scare to death the 
fleeing inmates.‘ 


When spoils politics had so interfered 
with the better care for the wards of the 
state she had so painstakingly estab- 
lished, Julia Lathrop resigned from the 
State Board of Charities in 1901 as a 
protest against what she could not pre- 
vent. Miss Addams, writing about this 
later, said everyone was startled by her 
resignation in July, 1901, and Miss Ad- 
dams said she remembered expressing 
her admiration, “J. Lathrop, I didn’t 
think you could do it,” said Miss Ad- 
dams, to which J. C. L. replied, with sus- 
picious terseness, “I am not sure that I 
can.’”® Miss Addams said that she knew 
perfectly well that “she could not volun- 
tarily have left all those helpless people, 
[except] to secure them protection from 
political corruption.” 

Miss Lathrop was always a vigorous 
independent member of the State Board 
of Charities, and the newspapers in 1901 
carried the news of her resignation as a 
protest against having public welfare 


4 Jane Addams, My Friend, Julia Lathrop (New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935), pp. 83-84. 


5 Tbid., p. 109. 
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THE HULL HOUSE OF JANE ADDAMS 


services prostituted for political pur- 
poses. 

Speaking many years later as presi- 
dent of our National Conference of Social 
Work, out of her long experience in the 
public welfare services, her prophetic vi- 
sion saw only a proper merit system or 
the destruction of the services. She urged 
a new “‘vigorous forward movement... 
to strengthen the merit system through- 
out this country,” and she told us that if 
we would only stir the public imagination 
and our own we should see ‘‘our drab and 
dusty words ‘civil service’ shine and glow 
as the title of the finest opportunity for 
service to the living force of a growing 
democracy.” 

Social workers have faced the patron- 
age system again in these later years with 
new courage born of the new responsibili- 
ties which have come from the great pro- 
grams for public welfare that have been 
developed for federal aid. But one of our 
ever present responsibilities continues to 
be a way to protect these services from 
the spoils system. We are determined 
that the expert services, which are ours, 
shall be kept outside the political battle 
lines, so that in the hour of victory our 
public welfare services shall not be used 
to reward the political rank and file and 
that these great services may be nonpar- 
tisan and permanent so that they may be 
expanded and strengthened in the years 
to come. 

An English friend once gave me a de- 
scription of the difference between the 
expert and the politician. The politician, 
he said, is the man who knows a very 
little about a great many things, while an 
expert knows a great deal about a very 
few things. As time goes on, the expert 
gradually comes to know more and more 
about less and less until he finally knows 
everything about nothing, while the poli- 
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ticians comes to know less and less about 
more and more until he knows nothing 
about everything. Anyway there is a dif- 
ference between the politician and the 
expert. 

The early residents were busy with im- 
portant individual interests. Early 
studies of industrial disease were being 
made by Dr. Alice Hamilton, a distin- 
guished early resident. 

Then there was George Hooker and 
his long-time work with and for the Mu- 
nicipal Voters League. Mr. Hooker was 
always a little too serious for some of us. 
We were very argumentative in those 
days, and George Hooker told us we ar- 
gued because we enjoyed it; and I must 
confess there was some truth in that 
statement. I remember one of the early 
Russian Revolutionists who had escaped 
from Siberia and had come to Hull 
House. She greatly enjoyed our argu- 
ments, and I remember she said that she 
had not felt so much at home since she 
first joined the Terrorists. 

I want to use my last minute for what 
I consider the most important next step 
for us to take in social work, and that is 
to get rid of the “means test.” I never 
make any kind of speech these days or 
write any kind of paper without seizing 
the opportunity to urge that the great 
objective of social workers today should 
be to destroy the means test. How? Well, 
for example, by substituting Children’s 
Allowances—a benefit for all children 
rich or poor, as a substitute for ADC. 
Canada has done this, and England has 
done this, and various Continental coun- 
tries, and surely we can do it too. Social 
Security is still not social security if we 
give only to those who can prove that 
they are destitute. 

I believe that we should get rid of the 
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means test and give children’s allowances 
instead of ADC and Old Age Pensions to 
everyone at a certain age without any 
questioning as to need. This is one of the 
new Roads to Freedom that we need a 
little courage to find. 

We are told of an English friend who 
said to the Man who stood at the Gate of 
Time, ‘‘Give me a light that I may go 
forward into the Unknown.” But the 
Man replied, “You do not need a light; 
you can go forward into the darkness if 
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there is courage in your heart. That is 
better than a light and better than a 
known way.” 

Our early leaders had courage, and 
they taught us to look forward —too 
eagerly perhaps—to the social welfare 
country—our undiscovered country— 
where there shall be 
No glory or beauty or music or triumph or mirth 


If it be not good for the least of the sons of the 
earth. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT BY THE EDITOR 


A STATE SUPREME COURT ON 
THE LAW OF CHARITIES! 


An important case in which the Iowa Su- 
preme Court reviews a case of special inter- 
est to social workers is Haynes v. Presby- 
tertan Hospital Association, 241 Iowa 1269 
(1950). This case, which deals with the law 
of charitable trusts, is reprinted here in part 
because it seems to be of general interest in 
the social welfare field. 

In December, 1950, the Iowa court de- 
cided that “a charity”’—a sweeping term 
that could include most nonprofit service 
organizations that depend upon contribu- 
tions—could no longer be exempt from re- 
sponsibility for injuries resulting from an em- 
ployee’s negligence. It had for many years 
been the policy of Iowa courts to allow such 
organizations some immunity on the ground 
that contributions were used for the com- 
mon good and not for profit. The court noted 
that times have changed, and it was held 
that an incorporated charity should be held 
responsible as were private individuals, busi- 
ness corporations, and others, when it “does 
good in the wrong way.” 

An action was brought by Harold E. 
Haynes against the Presbyterian Hospital 
Association of Waterloo, Iowa, for injuries 
resulting from the alleged negligence of the 
hospital’s employees. The Black Hawk Dis- 
trict Court dismissed the plaintiff’s petition, 
and he then appealed. However, the Iowa 
Supreme Court reversed judgment and held 
that a charitable institution is liable to a 
paying patient for damages resulting from 
the negligence of its employees. That is, the 
court held that a nonprofit charitable hospi- 


1The Review is indebted to Miss Esther L. Im- 
mer, executive secretary, Iowa Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth, State Office Building, Des Moines, 
Iowa, for calling our attention to this interesting 
case. 


tal was liable to a paying patient injured 
through the negligence of nurses. The opin- 
ion of the court was as follows: 


Hays, JusticE—This appeal presents a 
single question, namely, Is a charitable institu- 
tion liable for damages for the negligence of its 
employees in administering the charity? 

The facts are stipulated. Defendant, a cor- 
poration not for pecuniary profit and organized 
under what is now chapter 504, Code 1946, 
owns and operates the Presbyterian Hospital at 
Waterloo, Iowa. Plaintiff, while a paying patient 
therein, was injured through the alleged negli- 
gence of nurses there employed. Plaintiff seeks 
damages on account thereof. The trial court dis- 
missed his petition and he appeals. 

[The Supreme Court took note of the fact 
that this was not “a case of first impression,” 
the identical] issue having been heard before on 
two earlier occasions. The decision was adverse 
to the plaintiff’s claim. The plaintiff asserted 
that these earlier decisions had not been heard 
‘in accord with the modern trend and were 
wrong in principle” and asked for a re-examina- 
tion of the question.] 

The Court said: 

The proposition was first before this court in 
the case of Mikota v. Sisters of Mercy, 1918, 183 
Iowa 1378, 168 N.W. 219. There we recognized 
the great diversity of opinion among the courts 
on this question and the varied reasons upon 
which the immunity is based by those states 
granting the same. The trust theory, the im- 
plied waiver theory, the nonapplicability of the 
respondeat superior maxim, and the public policy 
theory were discussed. Without approving, or 
disapproving any one of the various theories, 
[the court said (183 Iowa 1382)], “We think the 
great weight of authority is to the effect that an 
institution of this kind is exempted from liabil- 
ity to one who comes to it and accepts the bene- 
fits of its charity—to a patient receiving treat- 
ment—so far as liability is predicated on the 
negligence of its servants in administering the 
charity.” The fact that plaintiff was a pay pa- 
tient was deemed to be immaterial. Recovery 
was denied. 
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The general question of immunity of chari- 
table institutions was next before this court in 
the case of Andrews v. Young Men’s Christian 
Assn., 1939, 226 Iowa 374, 284 N.W. 186. The 
case differs from the instant one, in that the 
plaintiff, a WPA worker working on the defend- 
ant’s premises, was held not to be a beneficiary 
of the charity. Liability due to the negligence of 
defendant’s employees was upheld. We will refer 
to this case later herein. 

In Servison v. Young Men’s Christian Assn., 
1941, 230 Iowa 86, 296 N.W. 769, the identical 
situation was again before this court. In a very 
brief opinion and with no attempt to analyze the 
question or the authorities, this court said, 230 
Iowa at page 87, 296 N.W. at page 769, “‘Ap- 
pellant cites a large number of authorities 
which we are not called on here to analyze. This 
case is ruled by Mikota v. Sisters of Mercy, 183 
Iowa 1378, 168 N.W. 219, which sustains the 
ruling of a trial court.’ Liability was denied. 

[The court noted that in the two instances 
where this precise question had been before the 
Supreme Court, it had] recognized the great 
diversity of opinion among the courts on this 
question, and likewise the varied and different 
reasons which have been assigned by the courts 
as a basis for granting immunity. It then ac- 
cepted what it deemed to be the majority rule as 
the rule in Iowa without determining and adopt- 
ing a specific basis or reason therefor. 

In Andrews v. Y.M.C.A., supra, this court 
made an exhaustive analysis of the various the- 
ories, both pro and con, advanced by the differ- 
ent courts and denied the immunity claim. 
While the facts therein are different in that the 
plaintiff was held not to be a beneficiary of the 
charity, as in the instant case, it is clear that this 
court deemed the entire question of immunity 
to be before the court, as it said: 

“The appellant claims the right to this excep- 
tion and bottoms the existence of this immunity 
upon all of the above stated theories, advocated 
as the foundation for it, to wit: (1) The trust 
fund theory; (2) The nonapplicability of the 
rule of respondeat superior to it; (3) The waiver 
theory; and (4) The public policy theory. 

“Tt is thus apparent that the question of the 
immunity of a public charity institution for its 
negligence, in all of its relations, and in all of its 
phases, is before us.” 

The “trust fund’ theory, the oldest and per- 
haps the Granddaddy of them all, is that the in- 
stitution was created by donations for strictly 
charitable use. To make such funds subject to 


damages on account of the negligence of its em- 
ployees, is to deplete the funds and thwart the 
purpose of the donors. 

The “nonapplicability of the respondeat su- 
perior maxim”’ theory is that the corporation, 
being not for pecuniary profit, receives no bene- 
fits from the work of its employees. 

The “waiver” theory is that one who be- 
comes a beneficiary of the charity does so with 
knowledge that the assets of the institution are 
not available in damages, in the event of injury 
through the negligence of its employees. 

The “public policy” theory is that it is 
deemed better for the public at large that the 
individual bear his injury, rather than that the 
institution should be liable in damages. 

After a careful analysis of each theory, it is 
said, again referring to the Andrews case, page 
412: “The various doctrines which have been 
advocated in support of the immunity which 
we are considering, other than the public policy 
theory, have little of inherent or real merit to 
recommend them. They are but legal fictions 
which the courts have announced to make ef- 
fective an immunity which they have conceived 
to be a demand of sound public policy.” Thus in 
so far as immunity of a charitable institution for 
negligence of its employees is recognized in [Io- 
wa], it is based on the public policy theory. 
While at page 384, we say: “The next question 
for determination is whether the deceased was a 
beneficiary of the charity . . . for if he was such 
a beneficiary, then that is an end of this case 
under the authority of the Mikota case, and of 
the majority of the authorities in this country,” 
an examination of the authorities lead to the 
conclusion that the so-called “majority of the 
authorities” is indeed very slim. President and 
Directors of Georgetown College v. Hughes, 1942, 
76 U.S. App. D.C. 123, 130 F. 2d 810, and 
authorities therein set forth. 

[1] “Public policy” simply means that policy 
recognized by the state in determining what acts 
are unlawful or undesirable, as being injurious 
to the public or contrary to the public good. It 
is not quiescent but active. A policy adopted to- 
day as being in the public good, unlike the Ten 
Commandments, is not necessarily an ever en- 
during thing. As times and prospectives change, 
so changes the policy. Public policy once forbade 
the sterilization of any individual; today, it is 
becoming more and more recognized and ac- 
cepted as a benefit, rather than an injury to 
society in the handling of certain types of indi- 
viduals. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The basis of the immunity doctrine dates 
back to English law of 1846 and was first recog- 
nized in this country in 1876. The immunity, so 
far as it ever existed, has largely disappeared ex- 
cept as to so-called beneficiaries of the charity 
and as to them the authorities are not at all 
agreed, 

[2] In Iowa, under the pronouncement in the 
Andrews case, there is no immunity if the in- 
jured party be deemed a stranger to the charity; 
under the ruling in the Mikota and Servison 
cases, supra, immunity does exist if the injured 
party is deemed to be a beneficiary of the char- 
ity, and this true whether he be a paying or non- 
paying patient or beneficiary. To grant it in the 
one case and to deny it in the other is to reduce 
the theory to the ridiculous unless it be based on 
charity. Charity, as defined by Webster, means 
“Acts or works of benevolence to the poor.” 

No doubt at the outset of the theory, the 
need for charity in the way of treatment of the 
suffering was urgent and the general good of so- 
ciety demanded encouragement thereof. At that 
time hospitals, being the particular so-called 
charity which we have before us, were relatively 
few in number and were created and conducted 
solely by funds donated by public spirited 
people. Their doors were open to all alike, ir- 
respective of race, color, creed or ability to pay. 
There was little, if any, paternal care granted by 
the state. The granting of immunity from liabil- 
ity for the negligence of their employees may 
have been proper as a basis for encouraging such 
charity. 

Today, the situation is vastly different. The 
work of the hospital of today has grown into an 
enormous one. They own and hold large assets, 
much of it tax free by statute, and employ many 
persons. The state has become paternal to an 
astonishing degree, as evidenced by numerous 
statutes found in our code, such as: chapter 250, 
Relief for Soldiers, Sailors and Marines; chapter 
252, Support for the Poor; chapter 253, County 
Homes; chapter 254, Tuberculous Patients; 
chapter 255, Medical and Surgical Treatment of 
Indigent Persons. 

Also, we take judicial notice of the extensive 
use of the many types of hospital insurance, as 
well as liability insurance by the institutions. 
Thus it is evident that times have changed and 
are now changing in the business, social, eco- 
nomic and legal worlds. The basis for and the 
need of such encouragement is no longer ex- 
istent. 

The law’s emphasis generally is on liability, 
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rather than immunity, for wrongdoing. Charity 
is generally no defense. It is for the legislature, 
not the courts, to create and grant immunity. 
The fact that the courts may have at an early 
date, in response to what appeared good as a 
matter of policy, created an immunity, does not 
appear to us a sound reason for continuing the 
same when under all legal theories it is basically 
unsound and especially so when the reasons 
upon which it was built, no longer exist. 

It is our considered judgment that incor- 
porated charity should respond as do private 
individuals, business corporations, and others, 
when it does good in the wrong way. This pro- 
nouncement being, as it is, contrary to the rule 
announced in the Mikota and Servison cases, 
supra, they must be and are hereby overruled. 
In so doing this court does not stand alone.” 


APWA AND THE RELEASE OF PUB- 
LIC ASSISTANCE INFORMATION 


The following statement of position with 
respect to assistance records was adopted by 
the Board of Directors of the American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association just before the close 
of last year: 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Public Welfare Association reaffirms its position 
that full information regarding the administra- 
tive operations of public welfare should be avail- 
able and further reaffirms its position that there 
should be full protection of the identity of needy 
individuals and of information regarding their 
personal circumstances. 


The statement issued by the APWA ex- 
plains that the restatement of Association 
policy was occasioned by the passage of the 
amendment to the Revenue Act of 1951, 
“permitting the states to provide through 
state legislation for public access to names of 


2 In addition to the authorities herein cited, see 
Nicholson v. Good Samaritan Hospital, 145 Fla. 360, 
199 So. 344, 133 A.L.R. 809; O’Connor v. Boulder 
Colorado Sanitarium Ass’n, 105 Colo. 259, 96 P. 2d 
835, 133 A.L.R. 819; Moore v. Moyle, 405 Ill. 555, 
92 N.E. 2d 81; Rickbeil v. Grafton Deaconess Hospi- 
tal, 74 N.D. 525 23 N.W. 2d 247, 166 A.L.R. 99; 
Sandwell v. Elliott Hospital, 92 N.H. 41, 24 A. 2d 
273; Dillon v. Rockaway Beach Hospital & Dis- 
pensary, 284 N.Y. 176, 30 N.E. 2d 373; Haliburton v. 
General Hospital Soc. of Conn., 133 Conn. 61, 48 
A. 2d 261; 10 Am. Jur., Charities, Section 143; 14 
C.J.S., Charities, § 75. 
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assistance recipients and amounts of assist- 
ance payments without loss of federal aid, 
provided protection is assured against the use 
of such information for political or commer- 
cial purposes.” 

The statement adopted by the Board of 
Directors of the Association is quite properly 
said to reaffirm the dual character of public 
welfare responsibility. “On the one hand, 
like any other public agency expending tax 
funds, it owes to the public the most ef- 
ficient and economical administration pos- 
sible of such funds for the purposes intended 
and the fullest accounting of its stewardship. 
On the other hand, and consistent with this 
first responsibility, is the obligation to serve 
effectively the particular group for which 
the public welfare program was established. 
These latter individuals are a part of the 
body politic and public welfare programs 
are set up to assure the availability of mini- 
mum protection to any person when he 
needs it. The proper weighting of these two 
aspects of welfare responsibility in any par- 
ticular situation is the crux of the current 
discussion.” 

The statement issued by the APWA con- 
tinues: 


In addition to its administrative responsibil- 
ity constantly to review its records and policies, 
every public welfare agency owes the community 
it serves a regular and full accounting of its poli- 
cies and of its expenditures. This is a necessary 
part of the democratic process in order that con- 
tinued support can be secured or necessary ad- 
justments made as public thinking with respect 
to public welfare programs develops. It is neces- 
sary, moreover, in order that individuals may 
be fully informed regarding the circumstances 
under which they may rightfully seek help from 
such programs and the limitations which they 
may expect. Where public concern over welfare 
administration exists, it is frequently the result 
of ignorance, misinformation, or confusion con- 
cerning public welfare policies. Public welfare 
administrators and workers must themselves 
take the initiative in this basic responsibility of 
giving the public information regarding the pro- 
gram. This may be done in a variety of ways, 
including the following: 


1. Citizens’ Boards. In many communities, 
counties, and states basic administrative or 
policy-determining responsibility for the 
public welfare program is vested in a citizens’ 
board. In others, such boards serve in an ad- 
visory capacity. Still others are experiment- 
ing with special advisory boards in a particu- 
lar field, such as child welfare or for serving a 
particular function such as review of specific 
cases. In all of these plans the board serves as 
a link between the agency and the general 
public. As laymen the members of such 
boards bring to the agency’s activities the 
citizen’s point of view; as part of the agency’s 
administrative machinery they are entitled 
to full access to its records and are able to 
help explain its policies. 

2. Legislative Bodies. Public welfare agencies 
owe a full accounting of their work to appro- 
priate committees of legislative bodies. Such 
committees are the officially designated rep- 
resentatives of the public; their understand- 
ing of the agency’s methods, policies and ob- 
jectives is essential to program operation. 

3. Community Organization. Active participa- 
tion in organized community activity for so- 
cial planning, where they already exist, or 
leadership in stimulating their organization, 
offers an important channel of interpreta- 
tion, especially with such groups as volun- 
tary social agencies, churches, service clubs, 
labor groups, women’s clubs, etc. 

4. Reporting to the Public. Every public welfare 
agency has a basic obligation to use all avail- 
able channels for informing the public re- 
garding its work. These include: its own re- 
ports; the press, television, and radio; send- 
ing speakers to meetings; providing materials 
for social study courses in the schools; the 
normal social contacts of its own staff, etc. 


Within the basic responsibility which the 
public welfare agency owes to all citizens, it has 
a special responsibility to those persons requir- 
ing its services at any particular time. In the 
field of public assistance (the granting of aid to 
needy persons in terms of their particular cir- 
cumstances) it owes its clients a courteous, 
prompt, and objective review of their needs and 
resources in terms of the standards of assistance 
applicable to their situations under state law 
and policies. It owes them a clear-cut explana- 
tion of the basis upon which aid is granted or 
withheld and of the obligations resting upon 
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them to resume or contribute to their self-sup- 
port to the extent possible. It should provide all 
the aid agency resources permit, whether in the 
form of social services, medical care, or referral 
to other appropriate community services, in 
helping them achieve maximum self-support. 
It has the obligation, due all citizens in a democ- 
racy, of protecting their privacy with respect to 
the misfortunes that brought them to the wel- 
fare agency. This is not only evidence of concern 
for the individual’s problems but also practical 
support to the self-respect which causes assist- 
ance recipients to exert every effort to remove 
themselves from dependence on public aid. 

The public welfare agency owes both the 
general public and the self-respecting assistance 
recipients who are the victims of misfortune the 
security of vigorous protection of the assistance 
rolls against the few deliberate chiselers. Delib- 
erate fraud must be subject to prompt legal 
action. There is no evidence to show that mak- 
ing the names of recipients available to the pub- 
lic serves either to eliminate fraud or reduce 
costs. This can serve only to handicap the 
agency in performing the functions for which the 
public holds it responsible and to embarrass 
those it was intended to aid. Sound, efficient ad- 
ministration of public welfare, including careful 
and understandable interpretation of policies 
and requirements, is essential for the protection 
both of the public and of those persons whose 
very existence depends upon the public welfare 
program. 


THE FORD FOUNDATION GRANTS 


Reference has been made before this in Re- 
view to the Ford Foundation, not merely be- 
cause it is the greatest and the newest of the 
great foundations but because of the interest 
in the important program that has been 
worked out for the use of its great funds. 
Last year the Foundation made thirty-seven 
grants totaling $22,331,736. This was an- 
nounced by Paul G. Hoffman, foundation 
president, and reported in the New York 
Times. 

He said $12,005,559 of these grants had been 
paid out, besides $18,057,000 from funds allo- 
cated in 1950, making a total of $30,062,559 
paid out last year. As of December 31, unpaid 
grants aggregated $10,496,177. 
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More than $10,000,000 of last year’s grants 
went to promote world peace and freedom, more 
than $10,000,000 for education, and $1,200,000 
for the improvement of radio and television. 

In the peace grants, stress was put on helping 
critical areas to raise living standards, on better- 
ing international understanding, on reducing 
tensions, and on supporting international agen- 
cies. 

In education, the emphasis was on projects 
to develop intellectual capacity and independ- 
ent judgment rather than technical, specialized, 
or professional proficiency. Development of 
more mature programs was stressed in radio and 
television. 

Mr. Hoffman said the foundation has appro- 
priated $6,550,000 for work in India, Pakistan, 
and the Middle East. This includes $1,200,000 
to the government of India to help establish 
agricultural and public health extension training 
centers and rural village development areas, and 
$1,100,000 to the government of Pakistan to 
help establish a polytechnic training institute, a 
training center in general engineering trades, 
and two short-term industrial training centers. 

Grants of $940,000 have been made to the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute of India, in- 
cluding $500,000 to expand and strengthen its 
teaching, research, and extension programs and 
$440,000 to train extension leaders and conduct 
a pilot extension project. A grant of $500,000 to 
the All-Pakistan Women’s Association was to 
help establish a college of home economics with 
associated rural training centers. 

A community center will be established at a 
colony of untouchables in Delhi, India, where 
the late Mohandas K. Gandhi lived, with a 
grant of $85,000 as a memorial to the Mahatma. 

In the Middle East, the foundation gave 
$500,000 to the American University of Beirut 
to establish a college of agriculture with an as- 
sociated experimental and demonstration farm 
and $50,000 to the Near East Foundation to 
enable it to undertake Point Four work im- 
mediately. 

The foundation gave $1,000,000 to the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee to expand its 
work in Israel, Italy, and Japan, dealing with 
economic, social, and educational conditions 
that lead to international tensions. 

A grant of $785,000 went to the East Euro- 
pean Fund, formerly the Free Russia Fund, 
which was established by the foundation to con- 
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duct research on conditions in Eastern Europe 
and to help exiles from the Soviet Union to 
settle in this country. There was also a grant of 
$500,000 to the International Rescue Commit- 
tee to aid exiled professionals to settle here. 

To guarantee the continued existence of a 
center of intellectual independence in Berlin, 
said Mr. Hoffman, the foundation made a grant 
of $1,309,500 to the Free University of Berlin 
for improvement of its plant and extension of its 
work, 

Grants to education in this country were 
made through the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, to which was allocated $7,154,000, 
and the Fund for Adult Education, $3,600,000. 
Both these funds were established by the foun- 
dation. 


A PLEA FOR THE PUERTO RICANS 


An instructor in a New York settlement 
in one of his regular class meetings outlined 
“a few ‘common sense’ labor practices by 
which employers would receive greater pro- 
ductivity from Puerto Rican personnel. The 
practices are recommended, he said, by 
Puerto Ricans enrolled in the course, most 
of whom are employed in garment and other 
factories and in service industries.” 

That is, a New York teacher told employ- 
ers in local manufacturing and service trades 
that giving fair and equal treatment as well 
as opportunity for advancement to the in- 
creasing number of Puerto Rican employees 
was “good business.” 

The greatest problem faced by Puerto 
Rican workers is said to be the inability to 
speak English. According to the report in 
the New York Times, employers could make 
more effective use of them by hiring Span- 
ish-speaking foremen and learning some 
Spanish themselves. The settlement course 
is conducted in Spanish and English to equip 
workers with at least a minimum vocabu- 
lary. 

It was reported that Puerto Rican em- 
ployees resent discrimination bitterly, and 
it was intimated that this resentment was 
evident in both the quantity and quality of 
their work. 

“Workers are alert to any attempt to 
downgrade them because of their origin,” it 
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was said, “and they resent especially bosses 
who treat all Puerto Ricans alike regardless 
of merit. But the employer who is fair in 
word and deed will find himself well repaid.” 

Industry, it was said, overlooks a profit- 
able possibility when it neglects to train 
Puerto Ricans for skilled jobs. And it was 
pointed out that many of them did skilled 
work on their home island and could learn it 
here. 

A few training programs have met with 
marked success, but many more should be 
started. It was suggested specifically that 
Puerto Rican bus boys and countermen be 
trained for skilled jobs as cooks and waiters. 

Observing that the supply of labor from 
Puerto Rico was large and was growing con- 
stantly, the teacher estimated that 132,000 
of the islanders now were employed in the 
city. Of this number, ‘74,000 work in fac- 
tories, primarily in the garment industry, 
and 42,000 others are employed in the serv- 
ice industries. The remaining 16,000 are pro- 
fessional and clerical workers, salespersons, 
transportation workers, civil service em- 
ployees, and members of the armed forces. 

“These newcomers,” it was said, “are not 
floaters but serious and ambitious men and 
women, most of whom gave up jobs on the 
home island to seek better opportunities 
here. The employer who meets them half 
way has access to a growing supply of skilled 
labor.” 


A SURVEY OF THE NEED 
FOR NURSES 


A two-year study on the amount and kind 
of nursing services required to meet mini- 
mum public health needs has been under- 
taken by seventeen leaders in the public 
health field who were appointed by the 
United States Public Health Service as a 
consultant committee. 

The New York Times reports that Dr. 
Marion Ferguson, who has just completed a 
two-year study of health officers’ functions 
for the Division of State Grants, Public 
Health Service, has been assigned to the 
Division of Public Health Nursing to con- 
duct the nursing analysis. 
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“She said that the Public Health Service 
study would supplement a broad functional 
study of the nursing profession now being 
made by the American Nurses’ Association. 
The acute nursing shortage, which was 
brought sharply to public attention during 
World War II and has continued since, has 
necessitated inquiries into the best possible 
use of the limited supply of nurses.” 

Dr. Ferguson listed as some of the ques- 
tions to which her group would try to find 
the answers: 

The amount of additional nursing service 
required in the rapidly growing defense 
areas. 

How the available nursing supply could 
be “stretched” to meet the growing needs. 

The use of practical nurses or other aides 
in the public health program. 


INCREASED VETERANS PAYMENTS 


The Veterans Administration has an- 
nounced that almost 120,000 blind, crippled, 
and tuberculous veterans of our different 
wars and peacetime service are to receive 
increased payments in their compensation 
checks beginning September 1, 1952, under 
Public Law 427 signed by the President 
June 30. 

VA said that the increases are automatic 
for those veterans who are receiving com- 
pensation checks for the disabilities speci- 
fied by the new law. However, veterans who 
are not on the compensation rolls and are 
covered by the new law should apply at 
their nearest VA Regional Office. The new 
law was to go into effect on August 1, with 
the increases reflected in the checks usually 
received by the veterans on September 1. 

Veterans scheduled to receive the in- 
creased checks include those who have been 
awarded statutory allowances for the loss, or 
loss of use, of either or both hands or feet, for 
blindness, and for total deafness (in combi- 
nation with total blindness). 

Veterans who are receiving a minimum 
monthly rate of compensation for arrested 
tuberculosis will also receive increased 
checks. 
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Statutory allowances are paid in addition 
to the basic compensation rates which are 
based on the degree of disability and range 
from $15.75 to $172.50. 

The new law authorizes for the first time 
for World War II veterans and veterans 
with service since the beginning of the 
Korean conflict a minimum monthly rate 
for arrested tuberculosis and a statutory al- 
lowance for the loss, or loss of use, of a crea- 
tive organ. Up to now these benefits have 
been available under existing law to certain 
World War I veterans only. 

Rates of compensation for disabilities in- 
curred during other peacetime service are 80 
per cent of wartime rates. 


EDUCATION AND CHILD CARE IN- 
STITUTE SCHEDULED FOR 
GERMANY 


Lea D. Taylor, well-known social worker, 
who is head resident of Chicago Commons, 
will be chairman of the fourth annual Edu- 
cation and Child Care Institute to be spon- 
sored in Germany this summer by the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee. 

Miss Taylor, whose father, the late Gra- 
ham Taylor, founded Chicago Commons, is 
a sister of Miss Katharine Taylor, who was 
Institute chairman for the last three years. 

This year’s Institute, staffed by both 
Americans and Germans as previously, will 
open in Bavaria where two sessions will be 
held for youth home directors of the Arbei- 
ter-Wohlfahrt and for social workers of the 
Council of Private Agencies. Sessions, 
planned largely as refresher courses for par- 
ticipants of previous institutes, are sched- 
uled for Stuttgart, the Ruhr area, and in 
Bremen, where headquarters will be the new 
USC Neighborhood House. 

American staff in addition to Miss Lea 
Taylor will be Dr. Bertram Schaffner of New 
York, psychiatrist; Edward T. Ladd, assist- 
ant professor of social science and education, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and School of 
Education at Syracuse University; Mrs. 
Bryce Shoemaker, director, Lutheran Chil- 
dren’s Receiving Home, St. Paul, Minne- 
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sota, and Bryce Shoemaker, also of St. Paul, 
administrative officer. Mr. Ladd was a mem- 
ber of the first Institute staff in 1949. Miss 
Taylor and Mrs. Shoemaker were members 
of last year’s staff. 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE COM- 
MITTEE IN BREMEN 


World Service, the bulletin of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, in a recent num- 
ber contains a communication from Frau 
Helene Kaisen, saying that the work of the 
Committee’s Neighborhood House in Bre- 
men will testify for the spirit of those who 
prefer deeds to words. Frau Kaisen, whose 
husband is Burgermeister, is president of the 
Verein (incorporated association) of the 
Neighborhood House, which is a joint proj- 
ect of the City of Bremen, German agencies, 
and the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Referring to the USC staff in Germany, Frau 
Kaisen said they are demonstrating in the true 
spirit of the Committee the “supreme ethical 
meaning that mutual assistance can have in the 
life of the nations of the world if all national 
groups and all countries will work together in 
this spirit for their mutual benefit.” 

Frau Kaisen told of a German worker’s wife 
who said with regard to the construction of the 
Neighborhood House, “There is a deep meaning 
in the words about love for one’s fellowman—if 
it were not for such love, you would not heal 
wounds nor repay evil with good such as the 
Unitarian Service Committee is doing.” 

“T do not believe,” Frau Kaisen said, “I 
could report to you anything more encouraging 
than these words of recognition spoken by a wife 
and mother with little formal education. She has 
recognized clearly and truly what is important 
in the lives of both individuals and nations—to 
let your lives and actions be governed by love 
rather than hatred. 

“We in Bremen,” she continued, “are looking 
forward to a time and an opportunity when we 
on our part shall be able to help another nation 
in its hour of need in the same way as we have 
been helped during the darkest days of our his- 
tory. Such active assistance shall be a sign of our 
gratitude after we shall have rejoined the con- 
cert of free nations.” 
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THE ILO AND FREEDOM OF LABOR 


A dispatch to the New York Times from 
Geneva reports as some of the work of the 
thirty-fifth International Labor Conference, 
which was in session last June, final approval 
of the international convention on minimum 
social security standards and an important 
resolution on the trade union’s role in a free 
society. 

The Times report is as follows: 


A number of labor leaders of the non-Com- 
munist world sponsored the resolution in the 
belief that this kind of broad declaration of prin- 
ciples is badly needed at a time when trade 
unions in many parts of the world are subject to 
threats of extinction or absorption in political 
movements. 

The resolution proclaimed that “it is essential 
for the trade union movement in each country 
to preserve its freedom and independence so as 
to be in a position to carry forward its economic 
and social mission regardless of political 
changes.” 

It declares that the “fundamental and per- 
manent mission of the trade union movement is 
economic and social advancement of the work- 
ers. 
“While this is more or less taken for granted 
in American labor circles, there’s been much 
controversy in Europe for many generations 
over precisely this point. Support of this by Eu- 
ropean labor leaders . . . represents affirmation 
of the trend away from reliance on political ac- 
tivity in the European non-Communist labor 
movement.” 

In the Geneva committee, employers’ rep- 
resentatives opposed the statement that a 
stable, free and independent trade union move- 
ment was “essential” for good industrial rela- 
tions on the grounds that there were good indus- 
trial relations in some cases where no trade 
unions existed. They also questioned whether 
the trade union movement was an “essential” 
factor in promoting social progress, as the 
resolution stated. 

The labor representatives made it quite clear 
they regarded this as their resolution whether 
the employers liked it or not. In the outcome the 
employers did not vote against it, but many 
were either nonvoting or abstained. 
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INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
WELFARE SERVICES 


A useful review of the professional de- 
velopment of international services in the 
field of social welfare has recently appeared 
in Social Casework, the magazine published 
by the Family Service Association of Amer- 
ica. The author, Dorothy Lally of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, is technical assistant 
to the Commissioner for Social Security, 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, D.C. Miss 
Lally thinks that “through international 
exchange programs, through meetings of ex- 
perts from different countries at interna- 
tional conferences, and through an impres- 
sive series of international studies in various 
phases of social welfare, we are now begin- 
ning to see the first formulation of interna- 
tional standards and the growth of common 
principles and methods applicable in all 
countries.” With regard to this point, note 
is taken of the unprecedented opportunity 
for direct contacts among social workers of 
many countries. 


A BUSY YEAR FOR THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COURT OF JUSTICE 


The world’s highest court of international 
law is now, according to the United Nations 
Reporter, ‘“‘working through the busiest time 
of its six-year history.” 

“Tn its headquarters in the ornate Peace 
Palace at the Hague, the International 
Court of Justice, top judicial organ of the 
United Nations, is now considering five 
cases. The fifteen judges of the court, now 
studying the legal briefs submitted by the 
countries involved in the cases, will file into 
their stately courtroom during May for 
their first open hearings of the year.” 


During the May hearings, advocates for the 
United Kingdom and Grrece will argue the 
jurisdiction of the court in the “Ambatielos 
case’—a Greek complaint against the United 
Kingdom that rights of a citizen of Greece had 
been violated by the non-delivery of ships he 
purchased in 1919. The United Kingdom alleges 
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that the Court has no jurisdiction in the dispute. 

Other cases before the court now include a 
British demand that Iran submit the dispute 
over the vital oil refinery to arbitration under a 
procedure outlined in treaties; a French com- 
plaint against the United States involving the 
rights of Americans in Morocco; a case between 
the United Kingdom and France involving the 
ownership of small islands in the English Chan- 
nel; and a complaint by tiny Liechtenstein 
against Guatemala that one of the former’s 
citizens had been deprived of his rights in the 
Central American country. 

Only the Anglo-Iranian case, observers say, 
has the dramatic quality which will make 
newspaper headlines. But they say that the 
issues involved in the cases before the court are 
never minor and always grow out of disputes 
on important principles of international law. 
They point out that although many countries 
now emphasize political methods of settling 
disputes the court is always ready to deal with 
legal cases. 

“It is always a good thing,’’ said one well- 
informed official of the court, “when a con- 
troversy is peacefully settled. Each time this 
happens, something is added to the world’s 
knowledge of ways toward peaceful settlement. 
It is, of course, essential that means for the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes 
continue to develop if we want to solve inter- 
national problems without war. 

‘“‘At the same time,’’ he declared, “the Court 
is building up a body of international law. 
International law is important to the world 
every day, for there is not a foreign ministry 
or a country that does not apply it constantly 
in its relations abroad. But it is only when 
international law is violated that everybody is 
aware of it. 

“Furthermore,” said the official, “the Inter- 
national Court of Justice can be an important 
device for states to escape from political dead- 
locks. When two countries find themselves in 
an apparently insoluble controversy, in which 
each of them has taken a firm position, the 
legal aspects of the case can be brought to the 
International Court of Justice for decision. 
Then neither party is forced to back down from 
its position, really, and it can become a matter 
of pride to apply the decision, rather than a 
matter of pride to defy another country.” 

The official explained that the exhaustive 
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documentation and discussions before the 
court and among the judges, who are chosen by 
the United Nations General Assembly to repre- 
sent the principal legal systems and cultures of 
the world, represent a continuous record of in- 
ternational law. The Court, in addition, has 
behind it the work of the former Permanent 
Court of International Justice, established by 
the League of Nations in the Peace Palace. 

From beginning to end, the cases include 
masses of documents and thorough arguments 
of both parties added up to a six-foot stack of 
printed volumes. One of the papers submitted 
by Norway consisted of three printed volumes, 
totalling more than 700 pages, plus two addi- 
tional volumes of maps. 

Court officials outline the usual procedure 
of a case as consisting of three essential steps: 
written arguments, oral arguments, and the 
judgment. Each case begins when one country 
submits a complaint against another. The com- 
plaint is immediately communicated by the 
court registrar to the “defendant” country. 
The president of the Court then consults the 
agents or advocates of the states—individuals 
cannot bring cases to the court—to set a time 
table for the case. 

The first document submitted to the Court is 
a memorial by the complaining state. The 
country attacked then answers the complaint 
in a counter-memorial. Afterward, the com- 
plaining and defending parties each make one 
more written statement. When the written 
evidence and arguments are submitted to the 
Court, the case is ready for oral hearings. 

The oral hearings, before the black-robed 
judges in solemn session in their courtroom, 
take place several months after the case is 
brought in. The judges have the right to ques- 
tion the agents or advocates, to call witnesses 
themselves or to listen to witnesses or experts 
called by the parties and to make other perti- 
nent inquiries. Advocates before the Court 
usually read their statements, which are written 
in either French or English. The statements 
are taken down word for word by the registry 
staff, can be corrected by the advocates and 
are always translated into French or English, 
the official languages, for distribution the next 
morning. 

Within a few days after the oral hearings, 
the judges begin their secret and little-known 
private sessions in a handsome conference 
room hung with the 17th century paintings of 
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Ferdinand Bol. They have all read the me- 
morials, an important part of their work, and 


have heard the oral arguments. The case is | 
thoroughly discussed and then each judge writes | 


an informal note, setting out his opinion on the 
case. These notes are circulated to each judge, 
who studies them. 

The next step comes when the president 
makes a plan of work for the case. A drafting 
committee of two members, plus the president, 
is elected and a draft of the judgment, based on 
the private discussions and the informal notes, 
is written. This draft is then discussed and 
changes are made as many times as necessary 
until the majority of the court agrees on a 
judgment. Dissenting members may submit 
their own opinions, explaining why they dis- 
agree with the court majority. 

Finally, when the judgment is agreed upon, 
it is read in open court. The decision takes 
effect immediately and the parties are under a 
legal and moral obligation to carry it out. 

The Court also deals with questions of law 
submitted to it by the United Nations or its 
specialized agencies, which sometimes ask for 
advisory opinions on special legal questions. In 
the last six years, the court has handed down 
a total of 14 judgments and advisory opinions, 
growing out of eight cases. 

The international staff of the Registry of the 
International Court of Justice, consisting of 
some 30 officials, is headed by Edvard Hambro, 
a Norwegian jurist. 


A HOPEFUL LOOK AT THE 
ARAB REFUGEES 


The director of the United Nations 
agency who is trying to resettle Arab refu- 
gees is reported by the Chicago Daily News 
to have said that ‘“‘better days are ahead for 
the 830,000 unhappy, dislocated people.” 

In a press conference before returning to 
the Middle East, John P. Blandford, direc- 
tor of the UN Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA), said that the first houses were 
being built, vocations taught, and sites for 
towns staked out in the $250,000,000 pro- 
gram. 

It is reported that Blandford, who is a 
former United States housing expert, refuses 
to become discouraged by the Arab popula- 
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tions that tell him that the program is 
doomed to failure. His organization is said 
to be “hounded by Arab newspapers,” and 
Blandford stands almost alone in the con- 
viction that the refugees will ‘move into 
towns and housing developments and get 
off the U.N. charity rolls if they are assured 
the move in no way prejudices their political 
rights to return to what used to be Pal- 
estine.”’ 

Blandford denied the rumor printed in 
the Middle East that he had returned here 
to resign. “I am optimistic,” he said. “If I 
were not, I could not go on with the job.” 

It is said that the Arab newspaper report- 
ers heckle the UNRWA director in his press 
conference, but he refuses to become angry 
or annoyed. 


THE PROBLEM OF MEDICAL 
SCHOOLS 


Each year almost twenty thousand Amer- 
ican students apply to medical schools for 
admission, according to a report of Dean 
W. Blair Stewart of Oberlin College. But, 
he said, only one of three students who ap- 
ply is admitted. Anxiety and tensions cre- 
ated by the severe and sometimes “vicious” 
competition for entrance often interfere 
with their making the grade. 

The New York Times gave an account of 
the reports of the eleven member commit- 
tees of the Subcommittee on Professional 
Education of the Survey of Medical Educa- 
tion working to iron out problems in pre- 
medical education that often resulted in 
poorly prepared students for the nation’s 
medical schools. 

“Noting a tendency on the part of educa- 
tional institutions to de-emphasize intercol- 
legiate athletics,” a committee reporting on 
the effect of extra-curricular activity on stu- 
dents warned that “a complete removal of 
healthful and competitive sports programs 
might be dangerous. The ‘teamwork’ atti- 
tude for the doctor developed in a well- 
balanced athletic program in college was 
called good preparation for his later work.” 

The report in the New York Times indi- 
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cated that there was agreement that “a firm 
basis in the liberal arts as well as in technical 
subjects was the only means of creating the . 
kind of responsible moral attitude needed 
in the nation’s doctors.” But the educators 
warned that “a student could be only as 
wise, as responsible and as trustworthy as 
his college community.” 

“Students are not encouraged to adhere 
to a concept of integrity when the institu- 
tion itself indulges in questionable and dis- 
honest practices in such fields as admissions 
and athletics,” said a report on personal and 
social responsibility by Professor Berethon 
of Brown University. 

A committee asked that the American 
Medical Association “give consideration to 
new and reformed admissions practices ev- 
erywhere,” to set up a system of entrance 
based on “personality, character, motiva- 
tion and academic performances,” rather 
than on course requirements and personal 
recommendations. 


FINANCING OF HOSPITAL CARE 


The two-year national study by the Com- 
mission on Financing of Hospital Care, 1020 
North Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois, got 
under way on April 19. The commission, an 
independent organization of thirty-four 
members financed by grants from founda- 
tions, elected to devote a major portion of 
its budget and staff resources to intensive 
study of the following basic problems: 


1. Evaluation of the current financial position 
of hospitals and a determination of hospital 
cost elements and the factors that affect 
these elements, including identification of 
cost and methods of financing medical re- 
search and professional education 

2. Physical-hospital relationships and varying 
patterns of medical practice as they affect 
the cost of hospital care 

3. Financing hospital care for the nonwage, 
low-income, rural, and chronic illness groups 

4, Problems associated with voluntary pre- 
payment of hospital care, including meth- 
ods for determining amounts of payments to 
hospitals by prepayment and other agencies 
buying care 
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SHELTERED CARE FOR THE 
AGED 


The committee of the National Social 
Welfare Assembly on the subject of the ag- 
ing now has a very useful project on stand- 
ards for sheltered care. The project was 
originally suggested because of the amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act requiring 
the states to have a licensing authority if 
residents of homes for the aged and nursing 
homes were to receive old age assistance. 
There has been a long-standing need for a 
national agency to establish standards and 
to promote an interpretative program of de- 
sirable standards for sheltered care. We are 
told that the project of the Assembly’s com- 
mittee ‘“‘will analyze existing material; study 
licensure programs; continue close co-opera- 
tion with voluntary and official agencies ac- 
tive in this field. Because of the importance 
of the medical and health aspects, working 
relationships have been established with the 
Commission on Chronic Illness and the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, especially the Public 
Health Service and the Bureau of Public 
Assistance.” The project was made possible 
through a special grant of the Schimper 
Foundation. 


ENGLAND’S NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE 


An interesting report on England’s Na- 
tional Health Service, by Stephen Taylor, 
M.D., who is governor of the University 
College Hospital, London, and assistant edi- 
tor of the Lancet, England’s most important 
medical publication, appeared in a recent 
number of the United Nations World. 

The author says that if you were to ask a 
hundred English people “‘what they thought 
of socialized medicine, the chances are that 
not one of them would know what you were 
talking about.” But if you asked them in- 
stead what they think of the national health 
service, at least eighty will say that they are 
“well satisfied with both the idea and its 
performance.” “Ten will have criticisms to 
make—some based on unfortunate personal 
experiences, but more just repetition of 
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stereotyped political criticisms. The final 
ten will be classified under the familiar 
heading: ‘don’t know.’ ” 

Repeated public opinion polls since July 
5, 1948, and the reports of which are well 
borne out by personal experience, give you 
that above result. Although no one is com- 
pelled to use the health service and almost 
all doctors are allowed to do both health 
service and private work, yet “ninety-four 
per cent of the British public have volun- 
tarily registered with their doctors as na- 
tional health service patients.” 

The average general medical practitioner 
is said to have some 2,500 health service 
patients registered with him, and perhaps a 
dozen private fee-paying patients. With the 
specialists, there is rather more private 
practice, but at least three-quarters of their 
time is said to be spent doing salaried work 
in the wards, laboratories, and operating 
theaters of the state hospitals. 

“We in Britain are pragmatic socialists 
rather than socialist doctrinaires. We all of 
us, socialist and conservative alike, accept 
socialist proposals when they can be justi- 
fied on common-sense ground; and we judge 
them by their practical success or failure.” 

Conservative English politicians are said 
to be perfectly aware of this; so they are 
most careful to avoid any attack on Labor’s 
socialization measures, of which the health 
service is the most popular. So their elec- 
toral program is not to abolish it but to 
“safeguard” it to run it better than Labor 
could. 

Referring to the recent proposals of the 
Conservative government to introduce a 
shilling charge (14 cents) for all prescrip- 
tions for medicines, tablets, etc., and a 
twenty-shilling charge ($2.80) for dental 
treatment, the author says it might be ex- 
pected that the doctors and dentists, 90 per 
cent of them staunch antisocialists, would 
welcome this move away from a socialist 
system. Yet, instead, there have been pro- 
tests from the British Medical Association 

and the British Dental Association. 

Both doctors and dentists are objecting 
to “taking money from patients.” The coun- 
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try doctor who dispenses his own medicines 
“is now complaining that the government is 
reducing him to the level of the conductor 
on a tramway car.” Yet less than four years 
ago, this self-same doctor was protesting at 
the government’s refusal to allow him to 
take cash. 

“This then is the measure of the success 
of the national health service: that the peo- 
ple who work it, having started as bitter 
opponents, are now ready to fight all at- 
tempts to destroy it. 

“Of course the national health service 
still has many faults which must be fairly 
and honestly examined. Yet the reasons for 
its enormous success are perhaps even more 
important.” 


THE ACCIDENT SEVERITY RATE 


A newspaper, publishing an article show- 
ing that the accident severity rate is higher 
in coal-mining than in other industries, 
pointed out that “although the coal mining 
industry reduced its injury rate by 22 per 
cent in 1951 it once again had the highest 
accident severity rate among members of 
the National Safety Council.” It is well to 
be reminded of one of the hazards to which 
many of our workers are subjected. 


More serious, but fewer accidents was a 
trend followed by most member companies, the 
statement of the council said. The severity 
rate, based on number of days lost per 1,000 
man hours, was .97, a 3 per cent increase from 
1950. 

The accident frequency rate, based on the 
number of disabling injuries per 1 million man 
hours, was 9.06, a 3 per cent reduction. The 
council said 27 of the 40 basic industry classifi- 
cations reduced their frequency rate and 20 re- 
duced their severity rate. 

The coal mining industry severity rate was 
6.77, a 14 per cent increase from 1950. Next was 
the quarry industry with 4.54, a 127 per cent 
increase over 1950. The lumber industry was 
third with a 6 per cent reduction. 

The lumber industry had the highest fre- 
quency rate even though it reduced the number 
of its accidents by 8 per cent. The coal mining 
industry was next, followed by the clay prod- 
ucts industry. 
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The communications industry had both the 
lowest frequency and severity rates. Its fre- 
quency rate was 1.79, a 13 per cent reduction 
from 1950, and its severity rate was .09, a 25 
per cent reduction. 

In frequency the electrical equipment in- 
dustry was second lowest to communications, 
and the cement industry was third. The aircraft 
manufacturing industry, second in 1950, 
dropped to eighth. 

In severity rates the tobacco industry, with 
a 35 per cent drop, was second lowest. The 
service industry, second in 1950, dropped to 
fourth with a 42 per cent increase. 

The council said its figures were based on re- 
ports submitted by more than 7,000 plants. 
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A PUBLIC HOUSEKEEPING 
MINIMUM-WAGE ORDER 


Among new minimum-wage orders, the 
revised District of Columbia Public House- 
keeping order for women and minors is of 
general interest. In accordance with estab- 
lished District of Columbia minimum-wage 
practice, the revised order sets guaranteed 
weekly wages. For coverage purposes, it 
classified workers in three occupational 
groups in place of the previous four. For 
maids, linen-room girls, cleaners, vegetable 
girls, dishwashers, kitchen helpers, and all 
similar workers, the order sets a minimum 
of $26 (formerly $19.60) for a 40- to 48-hour 
week; for waitresses it is $22.50 (formerly 
$17.90) for a 36- to 48-hour week. For all 
other workers, it established a minimum of 
$30 (instead of $23 and $22.30) for a week 
of 40 to 48 hours. Minimum hourly rates for 
employment in excess of, or less than, hours 
to which the guaranteed wages are applica- 
ble are 67 cents, 60 cents, and 75 cents, re- 
spectively. 

Another note of interest about employed 
women comes from the Avildsen Tools and 
Machines, Inc., manufacturers of twist 
drills and reamers, with plants in Chicago, 
New York City, and Los Angeles, who have 
a unique employment policy in that they 
prefer women to men operators in the shop. 
The Chicago plant employs 60 per cent — 
women in all classes of personnel, with the 
majority as machine operators. Shop super- 
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visors are men—which the operators seem 
to prefer over women supervisors—but the 
personnel director is a woman, who reports 
directly to the president. 

Women outnumber men as operators on 
engine lathes, milling machines, and grind- 
ers. Especially noteworthy is the assignment 
of women to centerless grinding, an occupa- 
tion for which men have been hired almost 
exclusively in shops of this kind. 

Note is made that versatility and upgrad- 
ing in jobs for women are encouraged, espe- 
cially since a strict seniority rule in layoffs 
operates. The pay system is based on the 
prevailing rate plus a bonus-incentive plan, 
which results in higher average individual 
wages than for many similar shops in the 
area. Some of the Avildsen women operators 
earn more than their husbands. This Avild- 
sen progressive employment policy toward 
women in nontraditional work is said to in- 
clude continual study of the physical limita- 
tions of women and the technological adap- 
tation of machines to women operators. 


HOME LOANS FOR VETERANS 


The Veterans Administration reports that 
more money was loaned to veterans for GI 
home loans last year than during any year 
since the program went into effect in 1944. 

The principal amount of GI home loans 
made by private lenders during calendar 
year 1951 was $3,614,000,000, which is ap- 
proximately a third of a billion dollars 
greater than the previous high of $3,286,- 
000,000 established in calendar year 1947. 

Although the principal amount of GI 
home loans made by private lenders last 
year was the highest on record, the number 
of loans closed was the third highest on rec- 
ord. A total of 447,373 GI home loans was 
closed last year, compared with the high of 
541,922 in 1947 and the second high of 
497,596 in 1950. Following is the yearly rec- 
ord of GI home loans closed by private lend- 
ers since the program went into effect in 
1944: 
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Year Number Amount 
BE ea soos Ge 447 ,373 $3 ,614, 000,000 
Pee ASS 497 , 596 3,073,000, 000 
NO eG cesedka 276,793 1,424 ,000,000 
are ee 349 934 1,881,000 ,000 
1 hearer eet 541,922 3, 286,000,000 
Rie oh tok, 412,037 2,302,000, 000 
1945-44. ........ 43,256 192 ,000 ,000 











The grand total of all these home loans 
is more than 2,500,000, and the amount is 
in excess of 15.7 billion dollars in original 
principal amount. 

Noting that the 1951 dollar total ex- 
ceeded that for 1950 although the number 
of loans declined, VA said that this was 
caused primarily by the sharp drop in FHA- 
VA combination financing during 1951 as a 
result of legislative changes in 1950. 

Under the combination FHA-VA plan, 
which was quite widely used in some areas 
in 1950, VA guaranteed only a small second- 
mortgage loan (averaging about $1,400) 
with the first mortgage insured by FHA. 

GI home-loan applications now are run- 
ning at approximately 25,000-30,000 per 
month. That level of activity, while con- 
siderably below the peak months of 1950, 
when GI home-loan applications averaged 
over 60,000 a month, does not compare un- 
favorably with many past periods in the 
operation of the program, VA said. VA also 


emphasized that GI loans are easier to ob- | 


tain in some areas of the country than in 
others. 





GI home loans are available to eligible | 


World War II veterans and to unremarried 
widows of men who served during World 
War II and who died in service or as a result 
of a service-connected disability. 

For GI home loans made by private lend- 
ers, VA is empowered to guarantee the lend- 
ers against loss up to 60 per cent of each 
loan, with a maximum guaranty of $7,500. 

VA also is authorized, within the avail- 
ability of funds, to make direct government 
loans to eligible veterans for the purchase or 
construction of a home or the construction 
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or improvement of a farmhouse in areas 
where VA finds that private mortgage fi- 
nancing of 4 per cent is not available. This 
program was approved by the Congress in 
1950 and extended in 1951. 

Through the end of 1951, VA made 
16,788 direct home loans amounting to 
nearly $108,000,000, to veterans in eligible 
areas. However, since most of the remainder 
of the $150,000,000 revolving fund has been 
reserved for loans in process, funds currently 
available for direct loans are extremely 
limited, VA said. In fact, in most areas, 
these funds are exhausted, VA added. 

Minimum down payments are required 
on GI home loans under the credit control 
requirements of the Defense Production 
Act, but these down payments are less than 
for non-GI loans. 

Eligible veterans and unremarried wid- 
ows of deceased veterans have until July 25, 
1957, to apply for GI home loans. 


A U.S. CENSUS CATALOGUE 


The chief of the Statistics Reports Sec- 
tion of the U.S. Bureau of the Census, Mor- 
ris B. Ullman, has announced that the Bu- 
reau of the Census is now issuing a quarterly 
Catalog of the U.S. Census Publications cu- 
mulative to an annual issue and a Monthly 
Supplement. This Catlog and Supplement 
were formerly issued under the titles 
“Census Publications Catalog and Subject 
Guide” and “List of Publications Issued.” 

The issues of the Catalog will cover the 
entire publication program of the Census 
Bureau, and the Supplement will list reports, 
except those of a regular monthly or quar- 
terly nature, issued during a given month. 
The latter category includes the reports of 
the major censuses; annual reports in regular 
series and all other reports issued annually; 
and one-time reports. The Supplement will 
also provide information on changes in regu- 
lar series and will list the initial report in a 
new series and the final report in a discon- 
tinued series.! 
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NOTES FROM THE PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


At the request of the Department of 
Public Welfare of the Province of New- 
foundland, twenty welfare officers from its 
field service were at the University of To- 
ronto School of Social Work for a short 
course under the auspices of the Department 
of University Extension and the School of 
Social Work. This course was prepared to 
meet the special needs of the Newfoundland 
welfare service. 


Community action, psychiatric care, edu- 
cation—all weapons used to combat alcohol- 
ism—were expected to be discussed when 
the University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion was planning to hold its third confer- 
ence on alcohol studies in August in Madi- 
son. Alcoholism now rates fourth in a list of 
the nation’s fatal diseases, according to the 
U.S. Public Health Service figures. Social 
workers, public officials, management and 
labor representatives, educators, and clergy- 
men who were to attend the five-day con- 
ference were interested in a study of the 
problem of alcoholism from a variety of 
aspects. Among the participants were the 
director of the Wisconsin Council on Alco- 
holism; the chaplain of Mendota State Hos- 
pital; a psychologist from UW Medical 
School and State Department of Public 
Welfare; the director of Yale University’s 
clinic on alcoholism; and the head of the 
Superior (Wis.) Adult Center were to discuss 
the problem of alcoholism as it affects their 
areas. 

To be discussed were such subjectsas “The 
Industrial Losses Caused by Alcoholism.” 
A psychiatrist from the Marquette Medical 
School, who is instructor and consultant to 
state and county institutions, was to discuss 
some of the characteristics of the alcoholic. 


1 The subscription rate for four consecutive issues 
of the Catalog, together with twelve monthly issues 
of the Supplement, is $1.50. The two publications are 
available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
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The Sixth International Conference of 
Social Work will be held in Madras, India, in 
December of this current year. As we go to 
press, a program does not yet seem to be 
available, but the setting will be certain to 
make this an interesting series of meetings. 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews has recommended a human rela- 
tions center on the Boston University cam- 
pus as an outgrowth of Boston University’s 
Founders’ Day Institute on Brotherhood. 
Apparently what is planned is a center 
“‘where experts may be trained, where peo- 
ple may be taught ways and means of living 
democratically and where research labora- 
tories will be available to test and refine 
such training.” The executive secretary of 
the Northeast Region of the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews made this 
recommendation in his summary of Boston 
University’s three-day Founders’ Day In- 
stitute in the University’s Hayden Memo- 
rial Hall on the Charles River Campus, fol- 
lowing a full ten-session program devoted to 
the theme “Brotherhood in Action” and 
sponsored by the University and NCCJ in 
co-operation with 102 community organi- 
zations of Boston. 


Barnard College of Columbia University 
has since July 1 of the current year had its 
own president for the first time in its sixty- 
three years of operation. Millicent C. Mc- 
Intosh, dean of Barnard since 1947, who 
will retain her rank as a dean of the uni- 
versity, became Barnard’s first president 


in July. 


The American Association of University 
Women has announced the addition of six- 
teen colleges and universities to the list of 
institutions meeting the requirements for 
membership. The number of institutions on 
the AAUW membership-approved list now 
totals 313. 


A dispatch from Chattanooga, Tennessee, 
to the New York Times on June 14 told of 
the announcement of the Southern Regional 
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Education Board that a committee of twelve 
men prominent in the fields of education and 
public service were to undertake a long- 
range study of “how to improve the political 
science and public administration programs 
in Southern colleges and universities.” 

The committee was to hold its first meet- 
ing in Chattanooga early this past summer. 
Its members include a newspaper editor, a 
United States senator, a federal agency di- 
rector, a state revenue commissioner, and 
eight educators, three of whom are uni- 
versity presidents. 

The Southern Regional Education Board, 
the Southern Political Science Association, 
and the Regional Public Administration 
group will be co-sponsors of the project. The 
American Society for Public Administration 
and the American Political Science Associa- 
tion were to co-operate. 

The director of studies of the project, 
which is expected to be completed by Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, is Dr. Lee S. Greene, head of the 
department of political science, University 
of Tennessee. The twelve committee mem- 
bers are: William Anderson, professor of 
political science, University of Minnesota, 
and past president of the American Political 
Science Association; Paul Appleby, dean, 
Maxwell School, Syracuse University, for- 
mer Undersecretary of Agriculture, and for- 
mer Assistant Secretary, United States Bu- 
reau of the Budget; Harry S. Ashmore, 
executive editor, the Arkansas Gazette, Little 
Rock; John T. Caldwell, president of the 
University of Arkansas; Gordon Clapp, 
chairman of the board, Tennessee Valley 
Authority; and Colgate W. Garden, Jr., 
president, University of Virginia. 

The list also includes Marshall E. Dim- 
ock, Bethel, Vermont, educator, author, and 
former Assistant Secretary, Department of 
Labor; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president, 
Fisk University; Robert S. Rankin, chair- 
man, department of political science, Duke 
University; Emmette S. Redford, depart- 
ment of government, University of Texas; 
John Sparkman, United States Senator from 
Alabama; and Clyde Reeves, commissioner, 
Department of Revenue, Kentucky. 
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It is also announced that Dr. George F. 
Gant, who will represent the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board in advising the pro- 
ject committee, said that a major aim of the 
survey would be to determine methods of 
improvement based on co-operative action 
among southern universities similar to the 
program under which the Regional Board 
has fostered the strengthening of graduate 
education facilities in fourteen southern 
states. 


A new foreign fellowship program estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation to stimulate 
increased knowledge about Asia and the 
Near and Middle East was announced last 
spring. The program will be administered by 
the Board on Overseas Training and Re- 
search. Gordon Gray, chairman of the Board, 
has said: “The program has a threefold pur- 
pose. It is intended to aid young college grad- 
uates to deepen their general understanding 
of Asia and the Near and Middle East, to af- 
ford advanced training for specialists, and to 
enable men and women of promise, already 
launched upon their careers, to study, live, 
and work in these areas.” 

The funds appropriated for this program 
are adequate to provide a hundred fellow- 
ships of from one to three years.! 


A three-month visiting professorship by a 
prominent American surgeon at the Free 
University of Berlin in Germany has been 
arranged by the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee as part of its 1952 program. Dr. William 
P. Longmire, Jr., who performed the first 
“blue baby” operation ever seen in Berlin as 
a member of the Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee’s 1950 medical mission to Germany, as- 
sumed his foreign teaching post last May. 

This trip by the chairman of the depart- 
ment of surgery at the University of Cali- 
fornia School of Medicine in Los Angeles is a 
part of the Unitarian Service Committee’s 
follow-up of the 1950 German medical mis- 


1 Application forms may be obtained from the 
Board on Overseas Training and Research, The Ford 
Foundation, 575 Madison Avenue, Room 534, New 
York 22, New York. 
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sion. It marks the first time such a visiting 
professorship has been arranged under the 
auspices of the Service Committee. 

A native of Oklahoma, Dr. Longmire re- 
ceived his education at the University of 
Oklahoma and Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. Except for two years in practice in 
his native state, Dr. Longmire’s career has 
been largely as a member of the faculty of 
Johns Hopkins. He went to Los Angeles in 
1948. 


Announcements have been received of the 
1953-54 competition for Fulbright awards 
for university lecturing and postdoctoral 
level research in Europe and the Near East. 
Included in this competition are awards for 
Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, Greece, Iraq, Italy, 
Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom and Colonial Dependen- 
cies. Also included are awards for Japan, 
Pakistan, and the Union of South Africa. A 
Fulbright Agreement has recently been 
signed with the Union of South Africa, and a 
very small program will be initiated for 
1953-54. 

A detailed program booklet concerning 
these awards will be sent on application to 
the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils, Committee on Internation- 
al Exchange of Persons, 2101 Constitution 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. The 
closing date for making application is Octo- 
ber 15, 1952. 


The Veterans Administration has pub- 
lished a VA bulletin, The Social Caseworker’s 
Responsibilities in a Medical Residency 
Training Program, which was written for the 
Veterans Administration by Ethel Cohen, 
special consultant, Research and Education 
Service, Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, of the Veterans Administration Cen- 
tral Office, Washington, D.C., who is an 
authority in this aspect of medical educa- 
tion. Miss Cohen’s work is reported to have 
been very valuable in Veterans Administra- 
tion, where she has been assisting several of 
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the VA stations to incorporate into their 
training of residents, who represent a wide 
range of specialty interests, an awareness of 
the social and environmental factors in ill- 
ness and the responsibilities the resident has 
in relation to them. She has also been help- 
ing the VA social service departments to 
undertake their responsibilities for partici- 
pating in this feature of the medical residen- 
cy training program. The bulletin describes 
in some detail not only appropriate methods 
of teaching residents this aspect of medicine 
but also the prerequisites within the social 
service department for its participation in 
such a teaching program. 


Philip E. Ryan, former chief of the Mis- 
sion for the International Refugee Organi- 
zation in the United States zone of Ger- 
many, has left to serve as social program ad- 
ministrator for the United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command Korea (UNCACK). 

Mr. Ryan, who is a graduate of Fordham 
and Notre Dame universities, was to serve as 
civilian technical consultant and adviser to 
Lieutenant General James A. Van Fleet in 
Korea, with responsibility for co-ordinating 
planning and execution of over-all social 
programs designed to meet the immediate 
and long-range needs of the civilian popula- 
tion of Korea. His responsibilities include 
public assistance for approximately four 
million refugees, war sufferers and homeless 
children, child welfare services, institutional 
care, disaster relief, welfare housing, rehabil- 
itation and vocational training, social work 
training and education, welfare organization 
of the ROK government, community organ- 
ization, public health programs, and social 
phases of the education and labor programs. 

Prior to his services as chief of mission for 
IRO, Mr. Ryan directed the world-wide 
civilian relief and international activities of 
the American Red Cross. 


The State Department announced early 
this last summer that thirty-five technicians 
and administrative personnel scheduled to 
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serve on Point 4 missions in seventeen coun- 
tries of the Eastern and Western hemi- 
spheres have completed a special four-week 
course at the Foreign Service Institute. The 
Point 4 program is administered by the 
Technical Cooperation Administration of 
the State Department. 

Sixteen members of the technical group 
are scheduled to serve in Latin-American 
countries, eight in the Near East, nine in 
South Asia, and two in Africa. The techni- 
cians represent twenty-one states and the 
District of Columbia. Their specialties em- 
brace industry and investment, elementary 
rural education, agriculture, livestock, tech- 
nical information, public health and medi- 
cine, nursing education, taxes, horticulture, 
housing and planning, procurement and 
supply, and administration. Six of the num- 
ber are women. Twenty-three in the group 
were to be accompanied to their posts by 
members of their families. 

The orientation course emphasized lan- 
guage, subjects of general culture, religion, 
and local customs encountered at the vari- 
ous posts of duty. Wives of many of the men 
in the group also took the course. 


The AFL News-Reporter reported recent- 
ly that three hundred thousand men have 
been rejected for the draft since Korea be- 
cause of inability to read or write or to un- 
derstand simple commands. In short, United 
States armed forces have been deprived of 
the equivalent of seventeen divisions of 
troops because of poor education, or none at 
all. That is the same number of divisions 
that the Allies used in conquering North 
Africa, and only three less than the United 
States employed in the Normandy invasion. 


Progress with regard to school lunches 
has been noted here from time to time. In a 
recent “Letter to Members” of the Ameri- 
can Public Welfare Association it was noted 
that state and local governments and agen- 
cies are bearing a larger and larger propor- 
tion of the costs of school lunch programs 
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and furnishing more of the supplies; meals 
are costing more, year by year, since 1944. 
The House recognized the need for this pro- 
gram and passed an appropriation of 
$83,367,000 (the same as in 1951), although 
food costs have risen 15 per cent and the 
cost of serving 14 per cent since 1947. The 
Department of Agriculture was directed to 
buy surplus eggs and pork and, if possible, 
to divert these to school lunches. 


IN MEMORIAM 
LOUIS WIRTH, 1897-1952 


The sudden death of Professor Louis 
Wirth came as a great shock to his col- 
leagues, his friends, and his former students. 
He was a well-known sociologist, but he was 
also closely identified with social work and 
social workers in the Chicago area. He really 
began his career as a social worker with the 
Bureau of Personal Service in Chicago. He 
was a scholar in his field and held the Ph.D. 
degree of the University of Chicago and had 
been a research fellow in Europe of the So- 
cial Science Research Council in 1930-31. 
He was on the faculty of Tulane University 
before he began his professional work in the 
University of Chicago. It is important to 
note that he was born in Germany and did 
not come to this country until he was aged 
fourteen, so that he began his work with a 
language handicap. He had been for many 
years an associate editor of the American 
Journal of Sociology. He had also been As- 
sociate Dean of the Social Science Division 
of the University of Chicago for a series of 
years. He was the author of various books, 
including The Ghetto, and he was joint au- 
thor of several others. He had been president 
of the Chicago Council of Race Relations 
and a member of various learned societies, 
including among others the Society for So- 
cial Research, the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials, and the American Association 
of University Professors. He was the author 
of a long series of articles in the field of soci- 
ology and social research in a series of scien- 
tific and professional journals. 
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MARY L. ZAHROBSKY 
Diep Jury 6, 1952 


When Mary Zahrobsky, one of the mem- 
bers of the Social Service faculty, died last 
July in Billings Hospital, the School of So- 
cial Service Administration suffered a great 
loss. Every member of the faculty felt that 
a personal friend as well as a colleague had 
left us. She had a first-rate mind, great abil- 
ity to see relationships, but her friends all 
knew her as a rarely generous person. She 
was singularly modest, eager to share what 
she had. She never wanted “credit” for any- 
thing she had written. 

Mary Zahrobsky was one of the able 
young recruits to the Social Service faculty. 
She had unusual ability but her extreme 
modesty prevented her having the recogni- 
tion she deserved. She graduated from the 
University of Chicago in 1923 and took the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1924 and soon 
completed the work in course for the Ph.D. 
degree. She was a member of the staff of 
the United States Children’s Bureau and 
worked on various studies, especially the 
study of social conditions in Puerto Rico, 
and was an assistant to Dr. Martha Eliot in 
the Children’s Bureau study of rickets. She 
came back to the University of Chicago in 
1933 as a University Fellow and held a posi- 
tion as a junior member of the Social Serv- 
ice faculty. She was a member of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work and of the 
Illinois Welfare Association Social Work 
Research Group. She was a hard-working 
member of the American Association of So- 
cial Workers and was chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Chicago Chapter, 
1951-52. She had a wide range of knowledge, 
was extremely able, and was wonderfully 
accurate. She had the highest standards of 
scholarship—willingness to take endless 
pains to be sure her facts were accurate. 

She was a teacher with a very sincere in- 
terest in students and a willingness to give 
without thinking of herself. Her interest in 
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her work was for the sake of the job—never 
asking for or caring about recognition for 
herself. 

She was on leave of absence from the 
University and served as executive secretary 
of the Child Welfare Commission of Illinois 
from 1944 to 1946 and wrote the report. 
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Several of her articles were published in the 
Social Service Review. 

It is difficult to give an adequate account 
of her work, for she did so much to help oth- 
ers and never asked or seemed to want any 
recognition of what she had done. 
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The Story of the Rockefeller Foundation. By 
Raymonp B. Fospicx. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1952. Pp. xiii+336. $4.50. 


This readable and exceedingly interesting 
volume recounts the activities of the world’s 
first great Foundation. Established in 1913 with 
an endowment of fifty million dollars, this or- 
ganization and its related activities—the Gen- 
eral Education Board, the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, and the International 
Education Board—have expended something 
over 821 millions of dollars since the original 
grant. In addition the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research has been given over sixty 
million dollars. 

A former Baptist minister, Frederick T. 
Gates, was largely instrumental in advising Mr. 
Rockefeller and probably was responsible for the 
statement of purpose, “to promote the well 
being and to advance the civilization of the peo- 
ple of the United States and its territories and 
possessions and of foreign lands in the acquisi- 
tion and dissemination of knowledge, in the 
prevention and relief of suffering, and in the 
promotion of any and all of the elements of 
human progress.” After three years of effort to 
secure incorporation under the federal govern- 
ment, the Foundation turned to the legislature 
of New York State, and the purpose was short- 
ened to a single phrase, “to promote the well 
being of man throughout the world.” 

The story of the fight against yellow fever, 
hookworm, and malaria is interesting reading 
as are the efforts to promote higher standards 
in medical education. Public health and medi- 
cine received much help from the Foundation, 
and the social sciences were neglected during 
the early years. 

Later with the creation of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial under the direction of 
Beardsley Ruml, an active program in the social 
sciences was undertaken. With the merging of 
the Memorial with the Foundation in 1929, 
social science activities were under the direction 
of Mr. Day, and then Miss Walker, who was 
followed by Mr. Willits. During this period five 
schools of social work were aided. This is the 
only mention of training for social work in the 


book, though at least two other schools owe 
their origin to funds from the Foundation. 

Social workers, while rejoicing at the finan- 
cial assistance given various social welfare 
movements in more recent years, will regret the 
many years of activity of the Foundation before 
this interest was developed. This well illustrates 
the limitations of an organization’s activities 
that can be imposed by the bias of a single per- 
son or a small group of persons to a program. It 
also points to the problem of a self-perpetuating 
control of private organizations with great 
financial resources. 

The value of private initiative in the field of 
social welfare is hardly to be questioned. How- 
ever, we still are facing the problem of securing 
some degree of community influence and repre- 
sentation in such activities. As Mr. Fosdick re- 
minds the reader in a chapter on The Evolution 
of Principles and Practices, “A Foundation is 
not only a private philanthropy; it is affected 
with a public interest and is in a real sense a 
public trust.” 

In a chapter on “Investment in Leadership,” 
Mr. Fosdick describes the fellowship activities 
of the Foundation about which he has been an 
ardent enthusiast. In the thirty-five years some 
ten thousand have been awarded, and twenty- 
eight million dollars has been spent to assist 
students from seventy-five different countries. 
Most of these fellows were graduate students 
who had had experience in their special fields. 

This book deserves a wider circulation than 
it probably will have. The title, The Story of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, is not one to attract the 
general public. Yet the author has written a 
very readable, nontechnical story about the 
varied activities of the Foundation in many 
countries. At a time when the Point Four pro- 
grams are centering attention both in our own 
government and in the United Nations, a de- 
scription of the successes and failures of a great 
Foundation in this field during the last four 
decades is timely. 

With the rapidly increasing number of foun- 
dations in the United States, another point sug- 
gested but not discussed by Mr. Fosdick is 
various methods by which the community at 
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large may be represented on foundation boards. 
Throughout the country privately organized 
agencies have been experimenting with the 
problem of securing representation from the 
community and from various minority groups. 
Community chests have met with considerable 
success in this effort as have various private 
social agencies, including the YWCA. The prob- 
lem presented by foundations is somewhat dif- 
ferent. However, its importance is so great that 
it would seem wise for foundations to experi- 
ment with its solution before our government 
steps in to attempt some form of regulation of 
their organization activities. 


WALTER W. PEttTItT 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Case Histories in Psychosomatic Medicine. By 
the STAFF OF THE PSYCHIATRIC SERVICE, 
MASSACHUSETTS GENERAL Hospital, Bos- 
TON. Edited by Henry H. W. Mites, M.D.; 
STANLEY Coss, M.D.; HartEy C. SHANDS, 
M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. x +306. $4.50. 


The case histories and staff discussions pre- 
sented in this book are intended primarily for 
the instruction of medical students, general 
practitioners, and specialists in other branches 
of medicine than psychiatry. They should, how- 
ever, be of interest to social workers also, par- 
ticularly those in clinical settings, partly for the 
additional knowledge accruing from the sum- 
maries of staff discussion but more importantly 
because of the repetitive evidence of the com- 
plexity and individual uniqueness of the inter- 
action of physiological, psychological, and social 
factors in the life-experience of each patient. 
This emphasis is implicit in each case presenta- 
tion and serves as a constant reminder of the 
limitations of present knowledge, as well as of 
the infinite possibilities for variation in the re- 
sponses of the human organism to varying com- 
binations of biological and psychosocial stress. 

The twenty-one case histories are preceded 
by two excellent essays—one summarizing the 
principles of psychosomatic medicine in the 
light of current knowledge and research and 
the other offering significant insights regarding 
the doctor-patient relationship and its role in 
therapy. Both have value for social workers as 
applied to their own practice, as well as with re- 
gard to their collaboration in clinical settings 
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with members of the medical team. The presen- 
tation of essential principles serves to stress two 
major concepts of significance for all social 
workers interested in the phenomenon of so- 
matic response to psychic stress: first, that the 
“only concept available to modern science is 
that the human organism is a working unit. 
Whatever goes on in the different organs of that 
unit is of interest to the physician but he must 
be especially interested in the interrelationships 
of the organs. The integration itself is of prime 
importance.’ Second, that one of the main 
tasks of psychosomatic medicine is to study the 
sequence of events from stimulus to symptom. 
The role of the social worker in such study 
—as well as in collaboration with clinician and 
psychiatrist—is demonstrated with exceptional 
clarity in the case histories. It is both gratifying 
and humbling to recognize the contribution 
possible from social case work if social study is 
conducted with scientific precision, focused to 
the relevant responses of patient and family; if 
its findings are subjected to the scrutiny of all 
participants in the clinical team; and if social 
treatment is integrated with the carefully for- 
mulated, periodically evaluated treatment plan 
of the clinician and the psychiatrist. The case 
discussions are particularly provocative in show- 
ing the gaps in knowledge and the honest un- 
certainties of medical men of standing. As a 
vicarious experience in staff discussion, they not 
only should be of interest for their content but 
should afford a fresh incentive to social workers 
to engage with other disciplines in the dynamic 
process of biological, psychological, and social 
study now proceeding under the term “psycho- 
somatic medicine.” 
Dora GOLDSTINE 
University of Chicago 


Machinisme et bien-éire. By JEAN Fovrasti£. 
Paris: Les Editions de Minuit, 1951. Pp. 255. 


Here we live so near to the marvels of mech- 
anization and industrialization that we tend to 
take them for granted. It is therefore very useful 
when out of Europe comes an attempt to see this 
colossal revolution in its historic perspective. 
This is what Professor Fourastié is attempting 
to do in a series of penetrating contributions to 
social economics, of which this is but the latest. 

The essence of his thinking is that civilization 


1 Chap. i, p. 9. 
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is moving toward a “tertiary” age. In the pri- 
mary age the greater part of a family budget 
went for food, most of the working population 
was engaged in agriculture, and the national in- 
come came almost entirely from the land. In the 
secondary age, science and technology brought 
about a revolutionary increase in productivity. 
The greater part of a family budget became 
available for items other than food, more work- 
ers became employed in industry than earned 
their living in any other way, and the biggest 
segment of the national income was of indus- 
trial origin. Today the countries with the most 
developed productivity are moving into a ter- 
tiary place, where the largest part of the family 
budget goes neither for food nor for manufac- 
tures, the largest sector of the labor force is en- 
gaged neither in agriculture nor in industry, and 
the greater part of the national income no long- 
er comes from either of these sources. 

In the primary epoch 80 per cent of the labor 
force was engaged in primary (agricultural, fish- 
ing, mining), 10 per cent in secondary (indus- 
trial), and 10 per cent in tertiary (service) occu- 
pations: in the tertiary epoch, 10 per cent in pri- 
mary and 10 per cent in secondary occupations 
may well satisfy man’s demand for material 
things, leaving 80 per cent for tertiary occupa- 
tions. This means a lengthening of the leisure 
years of life in youth and age and a general in- 
crease in the leisure of persons of working age. 
It means a colossal increase in the demand for 
educational, recreational, health, and social 
services. It means the replanning of community 
life, to provide opportunities and facilities for 
meeting these needs, in place of the unlivable 
“secondary” metropolis. Looked at in this way, 
the industrial revolution of the last 150 years is 
merely a chaotic transitional epoch, through 
which we are moving toward a new equilibrium 
and a new recognition of the primacy of human 
values. 

Not all countries are at the same stage of 
economic and social development. It is only the 
United States, the temperate Commonwealth 
countries, and the smaller countries of North- 
western Europe that are even at the threshold 
of the tertiary age. Most of Europe—both East- 
ern and Western—is still in the secondary 
epoch. The underdeveloped three-quarters of 
the world is still in the primary age. Hence some 
of the biggest problems confronting world 
statesmanship today. 

To this great theme, Professor Fourastié 
brings the accountant’s meticulous sense for sig- 
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nificant detail, wide knowledge of English as 
well as French sources, and access to the statisti- 
cal research that lies behind his country’s eco- 
nomic planning. It is to be hoped that, as his 
ideas crystallize, he will feel able to put them 
together in a single book that will make his in- 
terpretation of our age more widely available in 
countries other than his own; for the message of 
Le Grand espoir du 20. siécle and La Civilisation 
de 1960, as well as of Machinisme et bien-étre, is 
of world-wide significance. 


W. Harpy WIcCKWAR 
Plainsboro, New Jersey 


Trauma, Growth, and Personality. By PHYLLIS 
GREENACRE, M.D. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. xii+328. $4.50. 


This book, with the exception of one chapter, 
is a collection of thirteen studies by the author, 
published during the period of 1941-51 in the 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, the American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, and the Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child. The volume reveals the wide scope 
of Dr. Greenacre’s clinical experience, her deep 
understanding of psychoanalysis as related to 
both theory and practice. Each chapter may be 
read separately as individual studies with a 
sense of wholeness. It is certainly of value to 
have this group of previously published articles 
together in one volume. 

The impact of this book for the experienced 
professional person comes, however, in viewing 
it as a whole. Dr. Greenacre in her preface com- 
ments that there is “a kind of organic connec- 
tion [of] each [of the studies] with the next, 
starting with birth and neonatal influences 
and continuing through the fateful first five 
years of life to the oedipal period.”’ There is this 
connection. There is, however, a more note- 
worthy connection which makes it possible to 
present as a unit a series of studies carried out 
separately and published over a ten-year period: 
the author’s broadly mature clinical perspective 
which is illustrated as inevitably a constant in- 
terweaving between sound professional knowl- 
edge and continuous learning, applied to both 
the individual patient and the content of pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

Dr. Greenacre has consistently attempted to 
evaluate biological and maturational factors, 
particularly in the light of interaction with spe- 
cial traumas in the first few years of life, as they 
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relate to psychoanalytic theory and insights, on 
the one hand, and to personality structure as re- 
flected in symptom formation and ego defenses, 
on the other. In her consistent clinical approach, 
the author has reached out into other profes- 


sional fields concerned with personality devel- 


opment, has evaluated existing research as it has 
contributed to her psychoanalytic investiga- 
tions. The studies contain ideas valuable to 
other fields active in research, suggesting ways 
in which their studies might be better correlated 
with a more nearly total approach in investigat- 
ing areas of early personality development. For 
the field of psychoanalysis, Dr. Greenacre illus- 
trates her careful clinical method, points up 
questions in need of further study, whether 
alone or in conjunction with other professions. 
It should be noted that the author uses case 
material succinctly and to the point to delineate 
her theses or her questions; she also offers freely 
from her vast experience sound ideas for thera- 
peutic handling of certain types of patients. 
These items seem less important, however, than 
the revelation through this volume of the vital 
clinical method and perspective which has char- 
acterized Dr. Greenacre’s work. Each of the 
studies, then, may be viewed as the possible 
measure of one individual’s contribution to a 
specific profession, in this case psychoanalytic 
psychiatry. The challenge offered is the need for 
a more total approach in the investigation of 
early personality development as it relates to 
the structure of the later personality. Dr. 
Greenacre has, through this volume, quietly and 
brilliantly illustrated a way of approach. 


Marjorie M. BROWNE 


University of Chicago 


Personality and Psychotherapy. By JouN Dot- 
LARD and NEAL E. MILLER. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. Pp. xiii+-488. $5.00. 


This book is an effort to bring together as a 
base for a general science of human behavior 
three great traditions: psychoanalysis, experi- 
mental psychology, and modern social science. 
This is a monumental task, and the authors 
themselves would be the last to claim that they 
had made more than a beginning in solving basic 
problems of integration: disparate terminology, 
different and frequently unrelated hypotheses, 
and diverse assumptions. However, they have 
been singularly successful in stimulating further 
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thought and in suggesting new hypotheses for 
exploration. 

Both Professors Dollard and Miller are 
trained and experienced in research. Nor is 
either a novice in the realm of psychoanalysis, 
Miller having been a training candidate at the 
Psychoanalytic Institute, Vienna, and Dollard 
having studied at the Berlin Psychoanalytic In- 
stitute. Both have devoted their professional 
careers to research in human relations. 

The book is of necessity somewhat general, 
because of its wide range. In using the language 
of general psychology rather than that of the 
clinician, the authors may have made psycho- 
analysis more palatable to that group but at the 
expense of some of the more dynamic oncepts 
in psychotherapeutic practice. For the social 
worker, accustomed as he is to clinical termi- 
nology, it means that an unfamiliar language 
must be mastered. 

The first part of the book is an orientation, 
setting as the central focus the study of the dy- 


namics of normal learning through analysis of - 


neurosis as a special kind of learning and psy- 
chotherapy as a special kind of relearning. 

The next three parts present the basic prin- 
ciples of learning as derived from experimental 
psychology, the normal use of higher mental 
processes in problem solving, theory as to how 
unconscious conflicts, neurotic symptoms, and 
repression are learned. Final chapters deal with 
psychotherapeutic techniques as they operate 
to provide new and favorable conditions for re- 
learning. 

The social worker is in full accord with the 
authors when they emphasize that human be- 
havior is the product of both psychological 
principles and social conditions. Indeed, as he is 
concerned in predicting and modifying human 
behavior he must take into consideration the bi- 
ological principles as well. The social worker, by 
virtue of the aims of his profession, has long at- 
tempted—to be sure in a much less systematic 
but a more extensive way than the authors—to 
build an eclectic philosophy and practice, utiliz- 
ing all available knowledge about human be- 
havior from whatever sources. At times social 
work has been able to integrate data from one or 
another discipline with greater facility than 
from others. This book will help in the integra- 
tion of concepts from experimental psychology. 

The material on social conditions of learning 
and on psychoanalysis is more familiar to social 
work. Many of the authors’ observations re- 
garding social stress coincide with those of social 
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work; for example: “The strength of the pri- 
mary drives varies with the conditions of 
deprivation.” 

With certain other concepts and deductions 
social workers might have differences. For ex- 
ample, the authors seem to equate reasoning 
and insight; they make no distinction between 
fear and reward as re-enforcement; they play 
down the role of interpersonal relationships ex- 
cept in early infancy; they neglect the role of 
punishment in producing anxiety; they rely 
heavily on intellective processes to dispel 
anxiety. 

The book is provocative. It is controversial. 
It deals with familiar data in new relationships. 
It suggests many new hypotheses to be tested. 
Social work teachers and those interested in 
planning educational or clinical research in so- 
cial work will find it particularly stimulating. 


LYNDELL SCOTT 
University of Chicago 


The Mark of Oppression. By ABRAM KARDINER, 
M.D., and Lionet Ovesey, M.D., with the 
assistance of WILLIAM GOLDFARB, ROBERT 
GuTMAN, ETHEL D. KarpDINER, and ZEBO- 
RAH SUESHOLTZ. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1951. Pp. vii+396. $5.00. 


Some years ago Dr. Abram Kardiner, one of 
the authors of this book, claimed that the envi- 
ronment, specially the social environment, af- 
fected the behavior of individuals more than 
was generally realized. Until that time most 
deviate behavior had been attributed to organic 
or functional disturbances located within the in- 
dividual. The present book is apparently an at- 
tempt to substantiate by personality studies 
made under Dr. Kardiner’s direction his theo- 
ries of ten to fifteen years ago that any unique 
symptomatic behavior on the part of an op- 
pressed minority group can be attributed to en- 
vironmental pressures. This contention will un- 
doubtedly come as a welcome theory to friends 
of such oppressed groups; but, unfortunately, 
these claims of Dr. Kardiner and his associate, 
Dr. Ovesey, are not supported by adequate doc- 
umentary evidence. As a matter of fact, what 
near validity accrues to this particular thesis 
seems to revert to Dr. Kardiner’s earlier writ- 
ings or to be drawn from other writers such as 
Myrdal. 

According to the authors, both of whom are 
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sociologically oriented psychiatrists, this book 
attempts to demonstrate the application of psy- 
chodynamics to the problem of racial prejudice. 
To go a little further, they claim that “the psy- 
cho-dynamic analysis is a technique for demon- 
strating the effects of cultural pressures on hu- 
man beings.” They make a great deal of the se- 
riousness of the ‘cumulative effect of aggressive 
impulses which were suppressed.” 

In spite of certain shortcomings, however, 
the book has great value because the case that 
Dr. Kardiner is attempting to make is good and 
sound. Moreover, the book is a first attempt to 
present on an extensive scale the argument for 
the psychosocial causes of abnormal behavior of 
certain minority groups. Dr. Kardiner’s various 
introductions such as the Introduction to the 
book as a whole and to the various subdivisions 
are very good. His introductions are actually 
much better than his discussion of the personal 
documents, which, unfortunately, according to 
the authors, are the meat of the book. 

The authors claim that the Negro, generally 
speaking, inhibits aggression except against his 
equals or subordinates. Although the authors did 
not mention it, this inhibition of aggression 
probably explains the high incidence of Negro 
homicide against Negroes. From a psychological 
point of view, it is undoubtedly true that the 
caste system has developed too low a self-esteem 
on the part of the Negro of the masses and, to a 
certain degree, on the part of the middle and 
upper classes. The effect of caste upon personali- 
ty can be seen not only in the case of the Negro 
but in many other minority groups. 

The weakness of the book is first that the 
writers attempt to substantiate their argument 
from the study of twenty-five cases of psycho- 
neurotic Negroes located in the Harlem “Ne- 
gro” district of New York City. Obviously, the 
sample is too small and the area from which the 
samples were selected too “untypical” of Negro 
communities in general to serve as the basis for 
a report which assumes to be so profound. This 
is not to say that the authors’ interpretation of 
the psychiatric investigations and the Ror- 
schach tests are not sound. 

Dr. Kardiner’s comparison of the social or- 
ganizations of white and Negroes is so inaccu- 
rate as regards Negroes that the experienced 
reader approaches the perusal of other portions 
of the book, including the personality studies, 
with some lack of confidence. Dr. Kardiner 
maintains incorrectly that practically all Negro 
private organizations—clubs, cliques, and fra- 
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ternal organizations—“are torn asunder—by 
mutual antagonism and rivalries, in the quest 
for leadership and prestige.” Another disputable 
claim is that “one of the features of middle class 
maternal care is the favoritism of mothers for 
the lighter skinned children.” 

It is unfortunate that so many unproved the- 
ories regarding trivial and almost irrelevant 
matters seem to be accepted when there is so 
much here that is correct on more important 
matters. Dr. Kardiner made the study of the en- 
vironment and wrote the introductions to the 
sections on the individual personality studies 
and the Rorschach Test as well as the conclu- 
sions of the chapters on the same. Dr. Ovesey 
made the twenty-five case studies. William 
Goldfarb exposed the twenty-five individuals to 
the Rorschach Test. 

This book cannot be read by the scanning 
method; if so, the reader will get the impression 
that Dr. Kardiner and his associates are at- 
tempting to prove that all Negroes are neurotic 
or that “‘neurotics are not people.”’ Careful read- 
ing will show that Dr. Kardiner is attempting to 
prove that the chief cause of deviate behavior in 
Negroes and, for that matter, in most minority 
groups is caste oppression. 

One of the outstanding values of the book is 
the convincing manner in which the authors 
present the proposition that the immediate 
cause of deviate behavior on the part of Negroes 
is inhibited aggression. Any release from the 
tension caused by this inhibition consists of ex- 
plosive aggression behavior directed not against 
an oppressing group but against peers and sub- 
ordinates. At other times, it may consist of a 
sublimation into pseudobuoyancy (the assumed 
native merriment of Negroes) or apathetic 
withdrawal and resignation. 

The implication of the book is that individual 
psychotherapy is no solution for the problem. 
The blotting out of these pathological forms of 
symptomatic behavior rests upon some type of 
“mass treatment,” i.e., treatment of the envi- 
ronment. This is a point which the so-called 
“community organization” workers in social 
work might well consider. Drs. Kardiner and 
Ovesey recommend effective patterns of aggres- 
sion as a basis for the building up of a high self- 
esteem which they claim the Negro lacks (see 
p. 263). “What is needed by the Negro is not 
education, but re-integration ... there is only 
one way that the products of oppression can be 
dissolved, that is to stop the oppression.” 

In substance the important point is that the 
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Negro of the masses inhibits aggression (self-as- 
sertiveness) as regards white society in general 
but releases it in an extreme degree against 
other Negroes whom he does not fear. The psy- 
chological effect in turn creates certain socio- 
logical phenomena peculiar to Negro life in 
America which have to do with Negro family 
structure, the relation between the sexes, the 
social cohesion of the Negro people, the char- 
acteristic features of Negro religion and folk- 
lore, the predilection of Negroes for certain 
forms of artistic creativity and many others. 
Finally, the book throws additional light on 
the psychology of the oppressor and furnishes a 
guidepost for the handling of minority group 
problems. It cannot be overemphasized that in 
all this there can be substituted for the word 
“Negro” the name of any oppressed minority 
group. All this symptomatic behavior which the 
authors describe as the psychological scars cre- 
ated by caste is grouped by the authors under 
the title The Mark of Oppression. The only 
way to get rid of this “mark” according to Drs. 
Kardiner and Ovesey is to remove the oppres- 

sion. 
FoRRESTER B. WASHINGTON 


Atlanta University School of Social Work 


Disabled Citizens. By JOAN SIMEON CLARKE. 
Foreword by Lorp BEVERIDGE. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1952. Pp. 237. $3.50. 


Interest in the disabled has increased and 
will continue to increase in the United States 
now that their welfare is an accepted responsi- 
bility of government. Who the disabled are, how 
they should be helped, what resources exist for 
them, and what new resources are essential for 
rehabilitation are questions to which many 
state administrators are trying to find answers. 
Voluntary agencies, too, are attempting to de- 
velop programs that will offer a decent place in 
the world to people physically and mentally 
handicapped. 

Five chapters in the book are concerned with 
the problems of people handicapped because of 
cerebral palsy, epilepsy, tuberculosis, and deaf- 
ness. The social implications of disease and de- 
fect and the obligation of society to make pos- 
sible the greatest degree of individual normalcy 
and social usefulness for those whose lives 
might otherwise be wasted are clearly and real- 
istically discussed. The material is drawn chiefly 
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from British sources, but comparative material 
from Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, and the 
United States is also presented. 

Perhaps the three most helpful chapters are 
those that talk about handicapped children and 
education, employable adults, and dependent 
adults. The discussion of the program of the 
Ministry of Labour with its objectives of reha- 
bilitation through retraining and employment 
is particularly interesting. A study of the nature 
of the illness of physically handicapped children 
absent from the Liverpool schools on a given 
day offers some unexpected data. 

In a brief Foreword, Lord Beveridge stresses 
the importance of prevention, adequate public 
funds, a devoted staff, and public opinion so 
conditioned that the afflicted are accepted by 
society. The author concludes that British serv- 
ices for the handicapped are scattered and un- 
even. She advocates campaigns to dispel preju- 
dices, extended diagnostic and treatment facili- 
ties, trained staff, and integration of rehabilita- 
tive services. To make this possible, she recom- 
mends a central body prepared to act as a clear- 
ing-house of information, to provide funds for 
experimental work, and to offer a staff of mobile 
consultants to go wherever they can be of serv- 
ice. At the local level, she would offer a staff 
qualified in social case work who would auto- 
matically visit the handicapped and their fami- 
lies to offer a skilled service wherever it was 
needed and to help the disabled to know and to 
use community resources. 


CaroL K. GOLDSTEIN 


Illinois Public Aid Commission 


Understanding Public Opinion. By Curtis D. 
MacDouca.t. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1952. Pp. xii+698. $5.00. 


The subtitle of this work is: “A Guide for 
Newspaper Men and Newspaper Readers.” This 
means all of us adults. And it is a very useful 
and valuable book, though rather too long for 
most men of affairs. The author preferred to err 
on the side of abundance rather than on the side 
of economy or parsimony, being impressed, or 
perhaps oppressed, by the importance of his 
complex subject. He seems to have read every- 
thing relevant and pertinent to the manifold 
aspects and angles of the problems he deals 
with. He is professor of journalism at North- 
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western University, and he is under no illusions 
regarding our daily and weekly press, or most of 
our so-called “‘magazines.” He is a realist, not a 
cynic. He expects no reform of our newspaper 
habits as the result of his elaborate discussion, 
nor any change in popular attitudes generally. 
But he is an excellent guide for those who want 
guides. 

Should a second edition of the volume be 
called for, Professor MacDougall will, I hope, 
excuse a suggestion—the book would benefit 
considerably from a concluding chapter in the 
nature of a summary and conclusion. (Not an 
easy job, to be sure, but one worth doing well.) 

To understand public opinion, the intelligent 
person will have to determine what the “public” 
is, what opinion is, how opinions are formed, 
what value they possess when formed, and how 
many of us are entitled to claim opinions upon 
the numerous issues which arise, develop, and 
fade away or dissolve in the course of, say, a 
generation or an epoch. 

Several of the chapters in the book would 
make interesting and illuminating pamphlets as 
they stand—for example, those on prejudice, or 
on the myths, superstitions and legends in 
American culture, or on modern propaganda. In 
each case, Professor MacDougall expresses his 
personal opinion, but all these opinions stem 
from a basic social philosophy and point of view. 

Often what is called “public opinion” is feel- 
ing rather than opinion. Opinions are held light- 
ly, while feelings, when they are strong, govern 
actions and reactions. A famous French lady, 
the head of a salon, said that she did not always 
agree with her opinions—a subtle remark. Car- 
lyle in his diary said that he had had a good 
walk and talk with a friend and had “disagreed 
in nothing save opinion.’’ Polls do not distin- 
guish between opinions and feelings. Hence, per- 
haps, their unreliability. The book under notice 
is fully aware of the distinction. 


Victor S. YARROS 
La Jolla, California 


Humanistic Ethics. By GARDNER WILLIAMS. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. 
Pp. xii+223. $3.75. 

There are several varieties of Humanists: 
(1) the philosophic and cultural type; (2) the 
humanitarian, who is less concerned with phi- 
losophy and theology but chiefly with social re- 
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form; (3) the scientific kind, positivist and 
empiricist in epistemology, hence nonmystical 
yet sensitive to music and art as well as to do- 
mestic and civic duty; (4) Christian, Jewish, 
Moslem, Confucian Humanists, who are this- 
worldly in their ethics but other-worldly and 
speculative in the theological base of their eth- 
ics. The professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Toledo has obviously tried to formu- 
late a rationale of private and public morality 
sufficiently eclectic to gain the assent of all these 
types of Humanists, thereby forwarding the 
claim of Humanism to be the coming world 
faith. It is also likely that our author, although 
he disavows any intention of “urging people 
with emotional fervor to live up to a moral 
standard,” having undertaken simply “‘a serious 
rational inquiry into the nature of the good” 
(pp. 8, 9), would be gratified if some of the 
skeptical young scientists and sociologists in his 
classes would abjure Cyrenaicism for a more 
social outlook after reading his book. 

Its radical approach is indicated by the 
thesis that “the only divine spiritual principle 
is the individual’s highest good, that which is 
most deeply satisfactory to him i the long run’’ 
(p. 51). This “hedonic individual relativism” 
(p. 14) connotes “‘self-reliance, self-satisfaction, 
self-assertion.”” Dr. Williams carried his granu- 
lar individualism to the degree of insisting that 
“an individual has a duty to help others if, when 
and because he feels a need to help them” (p. 
33). To be moved to feel such need, the modern 
Epicurean will be influenced by none of the 
premises of “traditional ethical theory,”’ such as 
(1) ethics is impossible without cosmic teleology 
or supranaturalism ; (2) the rewards and punish- 
ments of a belief in an afterlife; (3) human 
nature is essentially depraved, owing to original 
sin, hence man is utterly incapable of finding 
salvation (or self-respect or happiness) by nat- 
ural means; (4) puritanism and asceticism are 
the highest morality; (5) brotherly love is the 
only ultimate ethical imperative; (6) purity of 
heart is essential to the degree that a mere de- 
sire to do evil, though not acted on, is just as 
bad as acting on it. Besides these buttresses of 
conventional ethics, our author rejects the Pla- 
tonic teaching of universal, innate ideas of the 
Good; the existence of a Supreme Being with 
power to enforce such a code as the Decalogue; 
the belief that there is one ultimate Good and 
that there is no ultimate, mortal conflict be- 
tween human beings and other organisms. Dr. 
Williams carries his apparent iconoclasm to the 
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point of arguing that “‘it is often one’s duty to 
do that which is evil to other people” (p. 3). 
Having thus burned all bridges with the 
supranatural and traditional, Dr. Williams pro- 
ceeds to show how and why his root principle of 
hedonic self-satisfaction, through inherent bio- 
psychological compulsions such as the desire 
for Love (romantic, parental, ‘“brotherly”); 
through the balances and controls of reason; 
through the artistic “feeling tone” of socially 
symphonic behavior; through the favor and 
frowns of Society, which “creates the individ- 
ual” may blossom into a utilitarian altruism: 


An individual desires that other people shall be 
happy and therefore he ought, from his point of 
view, to help them because he will be better satis- 
fied if he does. In order to satisfy his other desires he 
needs to win other people’s good will and he needs to 
have them capable of helping him. For this he must 
often help them. Therefore he has a moral obligation 
to do so [p. 136]. 


Thus Epicurus may become a respectably 
co-operative family man and citizen, to whose 
enlightened self-interest the Community Fund 
can successfully appeal; who can even be per- 
suaded to support World Federation as a good 
thing for him and his children “in the long run.” 
But what sacrifices will this calculating hedonist 
make for the sake of winning justice for un- 
popular minorities, racial and religious? As an 
“enlightened” German, would he have opposed 
Hitler’s racialism and militarism at the risk of 
dying in a gas chamber? Would he keep his 
marriage vows to the mother of his children if 
her social and intellectual inadequacy seemed 
to retard his career? Would Williams’ ethical 
principle fortify a teacher or preacher to stand 
for social righteousness at the risk of losing his 
position? Would it inspire a statesman to en- 
danger his party leadership and prestige by de- 
nouncing grafters in his own crowd? Would it 
afford morale to a social worker in resisting 
political interference and corruption on behalf 
of his/her helpless clients at the risk of losing 
the job? 

Dr. Williams makes no application of his 
hedonic individualism to such exigent problems 
as marital discord and broken homes, illicit sex, 
labor-capital conflicts, race relations. One might 
expect that a modern Humanist would be sym- 
pathetic with the humane trends of penology. 
Consider, however, such a statement as that in 
chapter xiv (“Wrath and Punishment”): “Law- 
abiding citizens demand vengeance on the cul- 
prit .. . they desire that he shall suffer . . . this 
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is beneficent and rational when kept within the 
bounds set by reason and just laws [p. 186]. 
The fact that a crime is 100 per cent caused by 
hereditary and environmental conditions is ab- 
solutely irrelevant to the criminal’s guilt, culpa- 
bility and moral responsibility” (p. 187). Since 
these remarks—imagine their influence on a 
State Legislature!—are followed by the dictum 
that ‘men should be punished for none but 
their voluntary misdeeds” (p. 189), the height 
of inconsistency is attained in the suggestion 
that “it is a matter of education and wise social 
leadership and possibly a bit of negative eu- 
genics to wipe out some bad strains” (p. 179). 

For his precious self, of course, the aim of 
this modern Epicurus is through art (chapter 
xv) and humanistic theism (chapter xvi) 
‘to raise life to its highest level and live it at its 
best ... to make life a work of art” (p. 210). 
From his Garden, Epicurus is enjoined to go to 
a church of “Basic Religion,” to render “pious 
gratitude” to the Supreme Being (Cosmic Struc- 
tured Energy) and to cultivate love to God (the 
“abstract principle of divinity and duty”). The 
church is the third member of “this sort of 
Trinity” and “functions as God the Father in 
the.sense of a loving spiritual-social protector, 
guide, philosopher and friend.” 

One suspects that this new religion is con- 
trived to fill the prescriptions of the psycho- 
therapists and to save Epicurus from the blight 
and stigma of atheism. What St. Thomas 
Aquinas, who is often and respectfully referred 
to in the book, would think of such synthetic 
piety is easy to guess. 

CHARLES H. LYTTLE 


The Meadville Theological School 


The Advance to Social Medicine. By RENE 
SAND, Professor of Social Medicine in the 
University of Brussels. London and New 
York: Staples Press, 1952. Pp. 655. 42s. net. 


This book is the result of the author’s forty 
years of study, research, and active participa- 
tion in the fields of social work and social medi- 
cine. Dr. Sand, although Belgian by birth and 
European by training, needs no introduction to 
an American audience: he is well known to 
American social workers as the president of the 
International Committee of Schools of Social 
Work and of the five international conferences 
of social work that have so far taken place. Dr. 
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Sand’s unrivaled grasp and understanding of 
the social aspects of modern life are more than 
matched by his extensive knowledge, amazing 
in its depth and coverage, of its medical aspects. 
As a practicing neurologist and pathologist, he 
was consulted on cases of industrial accidents 
leading to nervous troubles, “and so became 
interested in labor and social conditions.” In 
1912 he founded the Belgian Association for 
Social Medicine and in 1921 entered the inter- 
national field as secretary-general of the League 
of Red Cross Societies, a position which he held 
for fifteen years. In 1936 he became the first 
secretary-general of the Ministry of Health in 
Belgium, a post from which he was dismissed by 
the Germans in 1940, who later sent him as a 
hostage to a camp in Tirol. After his liberation 
by the Patch Army in 1945, Dr. Sand immedi- 
ately resumed his many activities, becoming 
technical Counselor to the Belgian Ministry of 
Health, professor of social medicine at the 
Brussels Medical School, and president of the 
Experts Committee that created the World 
Health Organization. Dr. Sand’s outstanding 
contributions to the medical field have been 
recognized by his election as an Honorary Fel- 
low or Member of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the British Royal Institute of Public 
Health, American Child Hygiene Association, 
American Public Health Association, New York 
Academy of Medicine, and American Hospital 
Association. Although age seventy-five Dr. 
Sand continues active in his chosen fields. 

The concept of social medicine delineated in 

this book has a wide scope, cutting across the 
many and diversified forms of medicine and 
drawing upon the several branches of knowledge 
in which it is rooted. 
In relation to the isolated individual, the art of pre- 
venting and curing disease is known as private 
medicine. In relation to the community as a whole, 
it is public medicine. In relation to those people and 
classes whose conditions call for special measures, it 
is social medicine. As the protector of health, even of 
life itself, medicine is the guardian of values funda- 
mental to the individual and the community alike; 
it cannot fully realize its mission unless its character 
is simultaneously private, public and social.... 
Social medicine is the final flowering of the preven- 
tive and curative art. It satisfies at once man’s ma- 
terial interests, his reason, his sense of communal 
responsibility and that unconquerable aspiration 
towards a better lot on which his hopes are nour- 
ished. 

Dr. Sand devotes the first eight parts of his 
book to the elements which gave “birth” to 
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social medicine; namely, the medical profession, 
hospitals, personal hygiene, public health, social 
hygiene, industrial medicine, social assistance, 
and the sciences concerning man himself. The 
development of each one of these elements and 
the interrelationships between them are traced 
from their beginnings to the present within an 
international framework, with examples selected 
according to their priority or their character- 
istic nature. Thus, with regard to the medical 
profession Dr. Sand writes: “The origin of the 
profession is often sought among the empirical 
healers of far off times, but to confer on them 
the rank of doctor would be to admit the right 
of a contemporary quack to equal distinction. 
Medical science, and with it the true medical 
profession, was established five thousand years 
ago in Egypt and Babylon, more recently in 
India and China. These first physicians, ranking 
among the scientists, scholars and counsellors of 
the king, were exclusively attached to the serv- 
ice of the sovereign and his court; in other 
words, they were state servants.” He then traces 
its development during these five thousand 
years across the globe and ends the discussion 
by posing the “medical problem” and offering 
some suggestions toward its solution. The 
“medical problem,” he finds, is the result of 
diversified factors, but 


the dominating factor . . . is the economic one. We 
have seen how attempts have been made, through 
public medicine, charitable medicine and contractual 
medicine, to make medical care available to all mem- 
bers of the population. But to give every care to every 
member calls for such a basic reformation of medical 
practice that the prospect causes apprehension to 
many doctors and their professional associations. 
... The theory of laissez-faire has been abandoned 
by economists in favour of rationalization, and doc- 
tors must inevitably follow the same road. It cannot 
be maintained that the public interest is adequately 
safeguarded when any doctor can set up wherever 
he likes, with whatever equipment he likes, and can 
choose any field of activity he likes. In the absence 
of any overall organization, medical services lack 
cohesion and continuity; they remain incomplete; 
they are accompanied by considerable waste of time 
and high expenditure. . . . Medicine must be ration- 
alized without sacrificing the personal element, and 
collaboration in place of competition should be its 
aim. 


Part VII, in which the author describes the 
growth of social assistance in all its many forms 
and in relation to the different groups it serves 
from “the beginning of history’’ will be of spe- 
cial interest to social workers. Here we finda 
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discussion of the regulations of poor relief pro- 
mulgated by Moses, of the principles of charity 
laid down by Cicero, of child welfare legislation 
by Theodosius IT (438), of medical care to lepers 
in western Armenia in 260-270 by the Princess 
Aghvitha, of the secularization of relief adminis- 
tration by the kings of France through the 
Ordinance of Blois pronounced by Henry II in 
1579—as well as of the contributions of our old 
friends and contemporaries, the Webbs, Helen 
Bosanquet, Arnold Toynbee, Lord Beveridge, 
Mary Richmond, Virginia Robinson, Kenneth 
Pray, Wayne McMillen, and a host of others. 

In Part IX, which is called the “Advent of 
Social Medicine,” all the elements analyzed in 
the first eight parts are brought together and 
synthesized: social medicine is defined as “the 
art of prevention and cure considered in its 
scientific basis as well as in its individual and 
collective applications, from the point of view 
of the reciprocal relations which connect the 
health of man with his living conditions.’ As a 
recognized branch of knowledge, social medicine 
is relatively new: it acquired status only at the 
beginning of the twentieth century 


when everything conduced to its development—the 
improvement of hospitals, the raising of the status 
of the nursing profession, the spread of hygiene, the 
establishment of social services and social insurance, 
fresh progress in industrial and social legislation, the 
rise of industrial medicine, the development of the 
social sciences, and the prevailing economic condi- 
tions themselves. Scientific progress had opened up 
new possibilities in medicine and hygiene and social 
progress demanded that the entire population should 
benefit by these discoveries. 


The Advance to Social Medicine will be ex- 
tremely useful to those interested not only in 
social medicine but also in the separate subjects 
covered by the first eight parts. Perhaps the 
most complete single-volume reference book in 
these fields, it is a work permeated by a basic 
social philosophy whose clarity, boldness, and 
deep humanitarianism draw together the myr- 
iad details, uncovered and analyzed by pains- 
taking and impeccable scholarship, into a co- 
herent whole, clearly stated and easily under- 
stood. 

BERNICE MADISON 


San Francisco State College 


Statistical Methods for Social Workers. By 
WayYNE McMILLEN. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. xi+564. $6.75. 
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State departments of public welfare through- 
out the country routinely collect vast quantities 
of statistics (they are required to by statute) 
and freely circulate these statistics in reports 
throughout the country. Councils of social 
agencies spend sizable portions of their budgets 
on research and statistics departments that col- 
lect, compile, and publish local-agency statis- 
tics. Individual social work agencies keep all 
types of service statistics, and many of them, 
from time to time, publish reports or release 
statistical data to the public. Yet in spite of this, 
the average social work student is pained to 
find that he must take a required course in re- 
search or statistics as a part of his training in 
social work. The average teacher of such courses 
struggles through the semester without ade- 
quate teaching material or an illustrative text 
to help overcome student resistance to the 
course. Therefore, the teachers in the profession 
of social work are grateful to Wayne McMillen 
in making the attempt to satisfy this need. 

What is required of a text in social work sta- 
tistics? First, it must be simple; in fact, ele- 
mentary to the point that most professional 
statisticians may raise an eyebrow when reading 
it. A simple text is important because of the 
rather heterogeneous background in the under- 
graduate preparation of social work students, 
and a conspicuous lack of mathematics or physi- 
cal sciences in that background. Second, illus- 
trative materials in such a text must be perti- 
nent to the field of social work. Seeing the 
application of statistical and research methods 
to data with which the student is familiar tends 
to remove his fear of the course. Third, the text 
must be detailed and must relate to the type of 
statistical work with which the social worker 
will become identified professionally. A large 
part of this professional activity is associated 
with interpreting social work to the lay public. 
Therefore, most of the statistical training of 
social workers is related to achieving compe- 
tency in the arts of communication. 

The text that Wayne McMillen has written 
satisfies these requirements. Individual in- 
structors will differ mainly on questions of in- 
clusion and the shading of the content. 

There is no question that the text is elemen- 
tary from the point of view of statistical con- 
cept. Anyone who can read and use a dictionary 
can understand and assimilate every sentence. 
The extent of mathematical background re- 
quired is supplied in the content of education at 
the twelfth-grade level. 
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The illustrative material is drawn from the 
field of social work. It is unfortunate that almost 
all the illustrative material pertains to public 
welfare and to the administration of relief. 
There is a vast amount of other social work 
statistical data available in any research depart- 
ment of a large council of social agencies. Be- 
cause sO many students go into the field of 
private social work, they might feel more com- 
fortable if some exercises were developed relat- 
ing to case-work and group-work services. 

The text is detailed and is focused upon the 
interpretation of social work practice to the lay 
public. In fact, it is so detailed that it may be 
tedious to anyone not a social work student 
struggling with this problem. 

Most teachers of courses in this area will have 
individual criticisms as to content of the text. 
The following are the criticisms of one teacher. 

It is unfortunate that this text which avow- 
edly relates only to descriptive statistics in con- 
tradistinction to inductive statistics does not 
give more space to the fundamental distinction 
between these two concepts. It is implied that 
students of social work can forego the luxury, 
or should it be said, the hard work of under- 
standing inductive reasoning in research. 

Chapter ii on “The Collection of Data” is 
weak. One of the biggest problems of research 
in social work is the defining of units of measure- 
ment and setting up the machinery for collect- 
ing data. The instructor using this text will have 
to supplement a good deal of the text from his 
experience and knowledge of this problem. 

The main criticism of chapter iii is the lack of 
exercises at the end of the chapter pertaining to 
the techniques of tabulation. The inclusion of 
only two exercises seems to indicate that tabu- 
lation is a relatively easy task. In developing 
thesis projects with students, I find they need 
considerable guidance in tabulation. 

Chapter iv is excellent. Its values to students 
preparing reports and writing theses meet a 
long-felt need. 

It is disappointing to find such a meager (al- 
most nonexistent) treatment of maps. In the 
field of community organization, this is a very 
important area of technical knowledge. A great 
deal of work has been done by councils of social 
agencies; the effectiveness of this work depends 
heavily upon cartography to illustrate findings. 

In chapter vi there is a statement following 
an explanation of Rubinow’s index of depend- 
ency which may well be questioned. “The field 
of social welfare has not yet developed inde- 
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pendently any continuing series of index num- 
bers based on data collected by various types of 
social agencies.” This ignores, for example, the 
social breakdown index and others of this type. 
It might be better to insert in the new edition 
the words “successfully” and “accepted.” 

On page 150 an illustration is made of a sta- 
bility quotient. Following this is a statement to 
the effect that “the group with the largest sta- 
bility quotient is the one in which the turnover 
was the most rapid.” The concept of measuring 
turnover in the flow of services was originated 
in the Pittsburgh Survey by John R. Commons. 
Since that time it has been developed both in 
industrial statistics and in social work until we 
have a tool of rather high precision. The student 
should be taught that there is not a perfect cor- 
relation between ratio of the admissions to the 
population at the beginning of the month and 
the turnover rate. 

Another possible improvement in the chapter 
on ratios could be made in the treatment of 
index numbers. Price index numbers are used 
exclusively to illustrate index number construc- 
tion. Quite a number of the councils of social 
agencies and the federal agencies have experi- 
mented with some success in applying the tech- 
nique of index number construction to volume 
of agency services. Using these illustrations 
would bring home to the student the application 
of statistics to social work in a more forceful 
way than the explanation of price index num- 
bers. 

In chapter vii there is no illustration of how 
frequency distributions may be smoothed. It 
might be well to indicate, even though the de- 
tails of such operation are omitted, that mathe- 
matical curves can be fitted to frequency dis- 
tributions. 

Although chapter viii presents a useful con- 
cept in social work statistics, more illustrative 
material should be presented as to how this can 
be adapted to presenting information to budget 
council committees. 

Chapters ix through xv explain technical 
matters in a very simple way. The instructors 
in the courses using this text will find that they 
must supplement the text in describing and 
elaborating on these formulas. 

The chapter on seasonality indexes should 
be expanded or dropped in the new edition. 
There is a need to develop research in social 
work on the phenomenon of seasonality. How- 
ever, it is advanced in concept and probably 
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should not be included in the introductory 
course. 

The chapter on correlation and contingency 
is very good when it relates to correlation. But 
the treatment of contingency implies that the 
coefficient of association which is applicable 
only to a 2 X 2 table covers the subject. Ac- 
tually, the concept of contingency has a much 
wider range of application and some mention of 
this as it relates to non-quantitative data might 
well be included. 

The chapter on reports and studies is “must 
reading” for students writing reports and the- 
ses. In fact, the deans of the schools of social 
work might well require its reading by the 
faculties as a preliminary to grading term 
papers. 

In conclusion, the text is excellent and fulfils 
a long-felt need. 


RALPH CARR FLETCHER 


University of Michigan 


Crime and Correction: Selected Papers. By SHEL- 
DON GLUECK. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison- 
Wesley Press, Inc., 1952. Pp. x+273. $3.50. 


This group of eleven articles highlights the 
contributions of Dr. Glueck to research and lit- 
erature in the field of juvenile and adult delin- 
quency during the past quarter of a century. 
Previously published during the years 1927- 
1950, this series of articles attempts to show 
what social progress has been made during the 
period and to suggest guides in the direction of 
necessary improvements. A scholarly and well- 
written introduction clarifies the purpose of 
each paper presented. 

Despite the encouraging developments in 
classification, group psychotherapy, diagnostic 
clinics, and other pioneering experiments, prog- 
ress has been something less than satisfactory 
when viewed in the light of the professional 
knowledge and skill obtainable. 

Resistance to change has been a dominant 
theme, and a group of four articles on the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice leaves consid- 
erable doubt as to whether progress in this area 
has been marked or general. According to 
Glueck, there is need to clarify the basic division 
of function between trial courts and proposed 
treatment tribunals as well as to push forward 
the recognition of the need to reorient the crimi- 
nal law to the personality needs of the antiso- 
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cial individual rather than to his punishment for 
a specific act. This implies the use of skilled di- 
agnostic and treatment personnel beyond any- 
thing we have today; yet it is clearly recognized 
that effective individual differentiation of of- 
fenders with respect to causal influences and 
therapeutic needs presents considerable diffi- 
culty. Two papers deal with the relationship of 
psychiatry and criminal law, and, as one would 
expect, psychiatry and allied fields are given 
prominence in a clinical system designed to deal 
with offenders as individuals. 

Looking at these papers as a whole, Dr. 
Glueck draws certain conclusions: First, “the 
need of a deep probing re-examination of the 
criminal law, its underlying philosophy, its ac- 
ceptance, its basic differences of types of wrong 
doing, and the instrumentality for its adminis- 
tration.” Second, “that in the field of criminal 
justice, traditional book learning alone is not 
likely to bring about truly significant discov- 
eries or reforms.” Research into the bioiogical 
and social-culture forces involved in stimulation 
directing and channeling human behavior is in- 
dispensable to the reorientation of the criminal 
law and its administration. Third, “that there 
is no purpose in establishing new agencies if they 
are to be staffed and managed by political hacks 
and untrained personnel.” On the contrary, 
agencies of reform tend to be debased and dis- 
credited unless directed by competent and so- 
cially minded officials. 

The forthright and inclusive series of papers 
presented in this volume, supplemented by the 
retrospective critical analysis by the author, is a 
contribution that should give impetus to a 
greater understanding of the deficiencies in the 
field of correction. It should stimulate motiva- 
tion by all concerned for overcoming these 
faults in a manner that will hopefully lay the 
foundation for progressive, constructive services 
not only for the social offender but for the world 
community by organizing methods of preven- 
tion of offenses. 

HERMAN L. GOLDBERG 


Correction Branch, AGO 
Department of the Army 


The Service and Status of Women in the Churches. 
By KATHLEEN Biiss. London: Student 
Christian Mission Press, 1952. Pp. 208. 12s. 
6d. ($3.00. % Alex C. Allenson, 81 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois.) 


This book and an important pamphlet! are 
the product of research and discussion going 
back to the first Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Amsterdam in 1948. In fact, the 
“Life and Work of Women in the Church” was 
discussed there because a tentative inquiry had 
already proved it to be a burning question in the 
world’s churches. As a result, the Council set up 
a Commission on the Life and Work of Women 
in the Church and asked it to prepare findings 
and evaluations for presentation at the next As- 
sembly. This is scheduled to meet in Evanston, 
Illinois, in August, 1954. These two preliminary 
writings therefore have wide interest, especially 
in our country, which is to be host to the As- 
sembly. 

The chairman of the Commission is Dr. 
Sarah Chakko, member of the ancient Mar 
Thoma church of India and president of Isabella 
Thoburn College at Lucknow. The secretary 
(and author of the book) is Dr. Kathleen Bliss, 
noted English religious writer. The two women 
jointly wrote the pamphlet, as a “Study Outline,” 
theological in basic interest. The Commission 
urges individuals and groups to study it and to 
send them constructive comments. The booklet 
purposes to make insights and experiences of 
different parts of the Church available to each 
other. One example concerns the “purpose of 
God in the di-unity of humanity.” “‘Di-unity’ is 
intended to express the concept of a diversity 
and unity related in such a way that neither the 
one nor the other is the primary and fundamen- 
tal truth about humanity.” Physically and spir- 
itually, both sexes are essential to a complete 
whole. How will women of the world’s churches 
reply to this and other propositions? 

The Service and Status of Women in the 
Churches represents a tremendous undertaking 
by Dr. Bliss to deal—necessarily partially— 
with the answers to questionnaires and com- 
ments that piled up from over a hundred differ- 
ent churches of about half a hundred countries. 
She writes, “The book is meant to be general 
and as far as possible, a balanced picture of 
what is happening, what the problems are, and 
how they are being either met and overcome or 
left unsolved.” A brilliant first chapter high- 


14 Study of Man-Woman Relationship. By the 
Commission on the Life and Work of Women in the 
Church, of the World Council of Churches (London: 
Student Christian Press, 1952. Pp. 32. 1s. [$0.20, 
World Council of Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, New York]). 
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lights women’s church history from the begin- 
ning until now. Four chapters discuss present- 
day services and problems of women in the 
churches, and a final chapter considers “Change 
and Opportunity.” This review must consider 
women in the ordained ministry. 

Churches of ancient origin are usually found, 
as in this study, to hold to long inherited tradi- 
tions, and these generally restrict women’s privi- 
leges and responsibilities severely. So do strong- 
ly sacerdotal churches such as the Anglican and 
Episcopalian. On the contrary, the Quakers, 
who always reject an ordained ministry and ma- 
terial observance of sacraments, have from the 
first accorded the sexes equal status. So do the 
Congregational-Christians, who are urging 
women to consider the call to their ministry. Or- 
dained women pastors serve Disciple and other 
American churches and certain “free” churches 
in Great Britain and elsewhere. But the minis- 
try is the last great profession to be opened to 
women. 

It is tragic that the author must mention 
church after church quoting the Bible as author- 
ity for limiting female church services. Paul is 
the most frequent scapegoat. Yet a careful 
study shows that he denied them no church po- 
sition known to his congregations, including the 
ministry and the apostolate. Such misconcep- 
tions about this apostle are common. 

The reports prove that today as in the times 
of Esther and Judith, during crises women are 
eagerly accepted for any kind of saving leader- 
ship they offer. 

During World War II, German women, often 
already trained theologians, rendered most 
heroic and effective service as pastors who per- 
formed every local ministerial office. Once the 
war was over, however, those of West Germany 
(for the most part of Austria likewise) lost all 
such responsibility. In our country as in others, 
it is ordinarily an urgent need or a particularly 
difficult or remote situation that leads to a call 
for a woman minister. Fully trained candidates 
may often be forbidden ordination or the right 
to administer the sacraments, or may be per- 
mitted to serve women and children only. 

“Younger Churches,” the products of foreign 
missions—notably the United Church of Christ 
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in Japan, the Kyodan—encourage female lead- 
ership. The Kyodan has 103 ordained women. 


In Indonesia, national women may be ordained. 


ministers while their missionaries cannot get 
their sending churches to ordain them! 

Attitudes toward ordination affect the func- 
tion and status of women as deacons and elders 
—an interesting subject. It is well handled, as 
is a discussion of church women in social work 
careers in the church and out of it. The Associa- 
tion of Church Social Workers tries to unite and 
serve these in the United States. 

Religious education is more alive and hope- 
ful than the book leads one to think. 

Mere samplings of churches, countries, types 
of work, workers, and problems have found 
place in this book. “If and when ordination is 
opened to women in all the churches, talk about 
discriminations under which they suffer will die 
away.” The reader of the book is left question- 
ing how hopeful or how ambitious are its author 
and her colleagues in the Commission to this 
end? There have actually been enough happy 
and successful pastorates held by women to in- 
spire confidence in women’s coming ministry. 
Perhaps these had not sufficiently come to the 
attention of Dr. Bliss or of Miss Cavert, on 
whose American book the former largely de- 
pended for her data on the United States. It 
seems strange, also, that Dr. Bliss has too fre- 
quently fallen into generalizations and even oc- 
casional female stereotypes. One gets the feeling 
that the many reports of lower or limited church 
status of women are more or less accepted as 
meaning a permanent, possibly basic thing, at 
best a very slow achievement. I doubt if this 
suggestion was intended, and at any rate the 
author has selected and presented an amazing 
array of pertinent facts and pregnant evalua- 
tions. The pamphlet and the book will doubtless 
be constructively criticized, and the theses re- 
studied and developed, by August, 1954, so that 
they may then serve as a fundamentally hopeful 
basis for achieving great things for the ecclesias- 
tical status and functioning of more than half 
the Christian church. 

Rev. Hazet E. Foster 
School of Religion 
Morehouse College 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Facts of Life from Birth to Death. By Louts I. 
Dustin. New York: Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 
x+461. $4.95. 

Health is a major preoccupation of the human 
mind. Probably because everyone talks and many 


speculate about health and illness, scores of old wives 
tales gain currency that have little or no basis in fact. 

A subject that engages so wide an interest ought 
to be discussed in terms of the most accurate facts 
currently available. The author, who has for many 
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years directed the statistical research of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, has provided those 
facts in this volume. 

The entire book consists of brief, clearly formu- 
lated questions, each of which is followed by an 
answer. In most instances the answer is succinctly 
stated in a single paragraph, though an occasional 
one requires several paragraphs and a few involve 
references to an accompanying statistical table or 
graph. The questions are grouped by subject matter 
into twenty-five chapters, and an excellent index 
guides the reader to the information he is seeking. 

The following questions, lifted at random from 
various sections of the book, will indicate the range 
of information summarized: What is the population 
of the world? What are school enrolments likely to be 
in the next decade? What factors contribute toward 
the lower mortality of the married? What does the 
average family spend for medical care? What parts 
of the body may be attacked by tuberculosis? Is 
diabetes more common in thin or fat people? What 
efforts are being made to rehabilitate people with 
heart disease? Are men more often involved in 
homicide than women? Is alcoholism a mental dis- 
ease and can it be cured? How are the sales of nar- 
cotics controlled? What new medical problems were 
met in World War II?, etc. 

An appendix provides a selection of references to 
books and reports relating to each of the subject 
matters of the twenty-five chapters. 


WaynE McMILLEN 


Children and Youth at the Midcentury—A Graphic 
Presentation of Social and Economic Facts Impor- 
tant in the Lives of Children and Youth. Raleigh, 
N.C.: Health Publications Institute, Inc., 1951. 


This small volume contains seventy-five charts 
which set forth social and economic facts relating to 
children and youth. On the page facing each chart is 
a succinct paragraph pointing out for the verbal 
minded the chief message conveyed by the graph. 
Seldom has a more useful statistical summary seen 
the light of day. Sheared of all the tempting details 
that encumber most statistics, every chart drives 
home only one central fact or one group of closely 
related facts. Here the reader can quickly find the 
answers to such questions as these: How many chil- 
dren are there in each of the five continents; how 
much psychiatric clinic service is available to chil- 
dren in each of the states of the Union; what is the 
relationship between bad housing and juvenile de- 
linquency; what has happened to the maternal mor- 
tality rate in recent years; how large is the potential 
“black market’’ for the adoption of babies. This list 
could be further extended, but the illustrations 
given, which are typical, indicate the wide range of 
vital facts skillfully presented in this volume. 


W. McM. 
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Five States: A Study of the Youth Authority Program 
as Promulgated by the American Law Institute. By 
BERTRAM M. Beck. Philadelphia: American Law 
Institute, 1951. Pp. 145. 


In 1940 the American Law Institute adopted a 
plan for a Model Youth Correction Authority; it 
was an expression of philosophy of correction with a 
recommendation regarding the treatment of youth 
from sixteen to twenty-one years of age caught in 
conflict with the law. This study of how this idea 
developed in practice over a ten-year period was 
made at the request of the American Law Institute 
by a member of the staff of the organization which, 
by publication of a description of the treatment of 
youthful offenders convicted in the criminal courts 
of New York, sparked the idea for the Model Act in 
the first place. 

The author has made a thoughtful examination 
and careful evaluation of the use of the Youth Cor- 
rection Authority idea by five states which have 
written some of the provisions of the Model Act into 
law. The aim of the Model Act is described as an 
effort to substitute treatment for retributive punish- 
ment. The act provides, with only minor exceptions, 
that all convicted youthful offenders be committed 
by the court for disposition to a state-wide inde- 
pendent panel known as the Youth Correction Au- 
thority for an indeterminate period of control. Ad- 
ministrative action to hold an offender beyond a 
specified period of time is subject to judicial review. 
The Authority is to have continuous control of the 
offender from commitment to final discharge, with 
the responsibility of offering a study and treatment 
program: The Authority may use existing facilities 
for treatment or may make other provision of its own 
when funds are available. 

Between 1941 and 1949, California, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin enacted leg- 
islation patterned on or strongly influenced by the 
Model Act. The author points out that in all these 
five states offenders who are committed to the 
agency are no longer sent to specific institutions for 
treatment but to a single state agency for study and 
return to the local community or assignment to an 
institution best suited to the needs of the individual. 
Diagnostic facilities have been improved and per- 
sons trained in the science of human behavior added 
to staffs of correctional institutions. Parole services 
and institutional programs have been improved and 
preventive programs established. With all this, there 
is little these programs have in common, except the 
language of the Model Act. The author compares 
and contrasts them with each other and with the 
Model Act. 

In two of the states the “‘authority’’ deals exclu- 
sively with juvenile delinquents, in the third state 93 
per cent are juvenile delinquents, and in the remain- 
ing two states two-thirds of the case loads are com- 
posed of adjudicated juvenile delinquents. It is 
pointed out that the institute program so far has 
done little to benefit the group for whom the Model 
Act was planned, since in only two states are youth- 
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ful offenders convicted in criminal courts, cared for 
in any appreciable numbers. 

The author discusses in some detail the current 
practice in each state as it has adapted the Model 
Act to its use. He deals with the functions of the 
agencies as they are set up by the five states as inde- 
pendent organizations for the correction of youthful 
offenders or juvenile delinquents. He compares prac- 
tice with the intent of the designers of the Model 
Act; he discusses administrative powers and policies, 
the definition of persons to be served and the con- 
flict of the Act’s application to juvenile delinquents 
with the accepted concepts of child welfare services. 
With apparent approval, the author describes the 
programs developed in all five states for the preven- 
tion of delinquency. This activity was not included 
in the Model Act. 

Although no definite recommendations are made 
to the American Law Institute, the strengths and 
weaknesses of the programs in practice as they relate 
to the original provisions and their intent are pointed 
out, and alternatives for the Institute’s action are 
suggested. 

Five States should be of particular interest and 
value to those persons interested in a program for 
the correction of youth. 

Dorotuy F. TANNER 


Social Workers in 1950: A Report on the Study of 
Salaries and Working Conditions in Social Work, 
Made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. New Y ork: 
American Association of Social Workers, 1951. 
pp. xi+ 78. $1.00. 


This report provides specific information on a 
number of questions concerning which there has 
hitherto been much speculation but little knowledge. 
We now know that in 1950 there were approxi- 
mately 75,000 social workers in the United States, of 
whom about 70 per cent were women. State and local 
governments employed almost two-thirds of these 
workers. About half of all social workers reported 
some graduate education and two-thirds had college 
degrees. 

The salary data reveal the low level of pay in 
social work. The average annual salary of all workers 
was $2,960. This average conceals, of course, varia- 
tions among specialties and among levels of responsi- 
bility. Workers in institutions for the aged and pub- 
lic assistance workers were at the bottom of the dis- 
tribution, with average annual salaries of $2,490 and 
$2,710 respectively. The highest-paying programs 
were community services at $4,360 and teaching at 
$4,710. Of course even these more detailed figures 
require qualification. The community services pro- 
grams, for example, include, in addition to high- 
salaried executives in community chests and coun- 
cils, the lower-paid positions in community organiza- 
tion such as are encountered in community or neigh- 


borhood councils, in volunteer bureaus, social service 
exchanges, and the like. 

In spite of their unfavorable salary scales, social 
workers are not worse off than a number of other in- 
tellectual workers. They earned slightly less in 1950 
than professional librarians, slightly more than 
dietitians, and about the same as elementary and 
secondary school teachers. Among the interesting 
questions raised by the salary data are these: (1) Can 
social workers depend exclusively upon the intelli- 
gence and the good will of the community to main- 
tain their salaries at levels commensurate with the 
education required for the work and with the quality 
and nature of the responsibilities intrusted to them? 
(2) Can any form of collective bargaining with re- 
spect to salaries be effective in absence of a registra- 
tion system that restricts employment to those who 
are actually qualified? Both of these questions merit 
wide discussion. 

W. McM. 


For Volunteers Who Interview. By KATHLEEN ORMS- 
By LARKIN. Chicago: Welfare Council of Metro- 
politan Chicago, 1951. Pp. v-+47. $1.00. 


This is a brightly written handbook produced for 
those nonprofessional people who interview, screen, 
and place volunteers. The author, as assistant direc- 
tor of Chicago Welfare Council’s Volunteer Bureau, 
knows well the typical problems and the general con- 
siderations involved in purposeful interviewing, ap- 
praising, and making good placement of people who 
want to engage their time and interests in ‘‘good 
works.” This manual will be found useful and inter- 
esting to all interviewers of potential volunteers, not 
only because of the informal, lively style in which it 
is written and its handsome format, but also because 
it makes simple and clear the basic elements in inter- 
viewing to a given end. 

HELEN H. PERLMAN 


Totem and Taboo. By Stcmunp FreEup. Authorized 
translation by JAMES StracHEy. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1952. Pp. x+172. 
$3.00. 


Mr. Strachey states that in this new translation 
of Freud’s classic he has verified quotations and ref- 
erences and corrected inaccuracies. In addition the 
book contains the preface especially written for it by 
Freud in 1939. The purpose of this work is ‘‘to bridge 
the gap between students of such subjects as social 
anthropology, philology and folklore on the one 
hand, and psychoanalysis on the other” with view to 
“encouraging a belief that occasional co-operation 
between them could not fail to be of benefit to re- 
search.” 

The foundation sciences of social work and par- 
ticularly of many social case workers are the social 
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sciences and psychoanalysis, a psychobiosocial sys- 
tem. The psychobiological concepts of the Freudian 
system have been drawn on heavily with some over- 
sight on the part of many of the broad social implica- 
tions of his ego-superego concepts. As the social sci- 
ences and psychiatry now come together and con- 
tribute to social work, this book may have the his- 
torical perspective value of showing the early inte- 
grations from which current ones derive. Profession- 
al scholars could well be aware of the old in the new 
for comparative study of current schools of thought 
in which leaders profess difference. 


CHARLOTTE TOWLE 


Leviathan and Natural Law. By F. Lyman Win- 
DOLPH. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1951. Pp. ix+147. $2.50. 


The author of this small and highly condensed 
book is a practicing lawyer and erudite student of 
legal and political science. He deals with the age-old 
controversy between the philosophy known as posi- 
tivism, or utilitarianism, and the theory of natural 
law and natural justice. He wastes no words, is 
rigorously logical, and takes little for granted. The 
argument is clear and cogent, and only the final 
chapter strikes one as too brief and the conclusion as 
rather abrupt. There seems to be a missing link in 
the chain. Significantly enough, neither Mill nor 
Spencer is quoted or even referred to, though both 
discussed the State, law, government, and liberty at 
considerable length, and not superficially. 

The book shows that ‘‘there is some historical 
basis for believing that if liberty on the planet sur- 
vives, the common law of mankind, like the English 
common law, will work itself pure.”’ The author be- 
lieves that the universe is rational, that there is such 
a thing as moral liberty, and that our ideas of good 
and evil rest on foundations more substantial than 
human opinion. If, he says, these beliefs are illusory, 
democratic (or republican) government will surely 
perish. Democracy, as a political system, needs an 
ethical system to support it, as Jefferson recognized 
in the Declaration of Independence. If there is no 
natural justice, law is tyranny, caprice, or accident. 
Men must have basic principles to live by and work 
or fight for, and these principles are still developing 
in the most civilized countries. 

Classes on government, law, and politics will do 
well to put this book on their lists of recommended 
reading, and debate it in seminars and panels. Too 
few educated Americans realize that we have not 
solved all our constitutional and political problems 
and that nullification and secession are by no means 
things of a dead past. There is dynamite in such is- 
sues as segregation, race prejudice, lynching, and 
denial of justice to minorities. 

Vv... ¥. 
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Spinoza Dictionary. Edited by DAGOBERT D. RUNES, 
with a Foreword by ALBERT ErNsTEIN. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xiv-+309. 
$5.00. 


According to Whitehead, Plato is the greatest of 
philosophers, and everything written on philosophy 
since his day is ‘‘commentary.” This is not true, of 
course. Spinoza, at any rate, was original and great, 
and we are told by Bertrand Russell that he is the 
most beloved of modern philosophers. His psycholo- 
gy and his ethics are remarkably modern. He has 
many followers today among the agnostics and ra- 
tionalists. The ‘‘dictionary” under notice is therefore 
timely and welcome. Spinoza was a difficult writer, 
and his admiring biographers are not quite sure that 
they understand his theology or cosmology. One 
called him a deist, and another said he was a com- 
plete and unqualified pantheist—quite a difference! 

This volume will enable the thoughtful and seri- 
ous student of science and philosophy to ascertain 
and ponder the essence of Spinoza’s teachings—re- 
ligious, civic, ethical, and political. He can look up 
definitions of terms and phrases, read and reread 
paragraphs and pages. The Foreword by Albert 
Einstein should provide aid and guidance. Spinoza 
always struggled for clarity, says Einstein, but ‘“‘did 
not always reach full perfection.” In addition, 
Spinoza rigidly adhered to the geometric form of ar- 
gumentation, believing that to be an insurance 
against fallacies, jumps, and arbitrary assumptions. 
In this he was no doubt mistaken. He demands close 
attention as well as a marked natural capacity for 
straight, logical thinking. 

Whatever the net result, the intellectual effort re- 
quired is itself rewarding, and many points of the 
Spinozist system will have been assimilated and 
grasped. It is just as important to know what 
Spinoza positively contributed to philosophy and 
theology as what he rejected in Judaism and Chris- 
tianity—and why. If he was not ‘‘God-intoxicated,”’ 
he was certainly never guilty of ‘cosmic impiety,” a 
charge that has been made by some critics against 
John Dewey after the publication of his agnostic A 
Common Faith. 

V. Say. 


The Ellen Knauff Story. By ELLEN RAPHAEL 
KwnaurF. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1952. Pp. 242+-Appendix 21 pp. $3.50. 


In this book Ellen Knauff tells about her almost 
three years’ detention at Ellis Island and the difficul- 
ties she encountered in gaining admission to the 
United States. She is a native of Germany, of the 
Jewish race, and now about thirty-six years of age. 
She became a citizen of Czechoslovakia in 1934 
through marriage, a marriage, however, which ended 
in divorce a few years later. She lived in Prague from 
1934 until the Germans took possession of Czecho- 
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slovakia in 1941, when she sought refuge in England. 
She worked at various occupations in that country, 
finally serving in the Woman’s Auxiliary Air Force. 
In 1946 she returned to Germany to look for her rela- 
tives, most of whom reportedly had been killed in an 
extermination camp. She found work with the Amer- 
ican Military Government, chiefly in the Civil Cen- 
sorship Division in Frankfurt. In February, 1948, 
she married Kurt Knauff, a native of Germany but 
American citizen through naturalization and a vet- 
eran of World War II. In August, 1948, she sailed for 
the United States, seeking entry under the so-called 
‘War Brides Act,” which extended a number of im- 
migration privileges to the brides of G.I.’s. 

Her references from employers in England were 
excellent, and those from the American Military 
Government were also very good. Before being al- 
lowed to embark for the United States, she had, as 
was customary, been thoroughly *‘screened”’ by our 
Armed Forces. Nevertheless, owing to secret infor- 
mation forwarded to the American authorities, she 
was detained on arrival in New York and sent to 
Ellis Island, where she was destined to spend almost 
three years. Shortly after arrival at Ellis Island she 
was questioned extensively by an immigration in- 
spector—judging by her account, an unusually un- 
kind and unhelpful inspector. On the basis of the 
secret information referred to above and information 
secured by this inspector, the Attorney General or- 
dered her excluded from the United States. Early in 
World War II Congress gave the Attorney General 
power to exclude an alien in time of war or ‘‘national 
emergency” if he deems the alien’s admission preju- 
dicia] to this country’s interests and security; he can 
exclude him without a formal hearing and is not re- 
quired to make known either to the alien or anyone 
else the nature of the confidential information on the 
basis of which he is acting. Although the ‘‘shooting 
war” is over, this authority has not been revoked; 
precautions against espionage are, of course, still 
greatly needed. 

Before Ellen Knauff could be deported to the 
country from which she came, she had the ‘‘miracu- 
lous luck,” as Arthur Garfield Hays terms it in the 
book’s Preface, to enlist the interest and help of 
Gunther Jacobson, “‘not a big-time lawyer but a big- 
hearted lawyer, a lawyer with a passion not for fees 
but for justice.” Although a sick man—he died of 
cancer before her case was settled—he fought most 
ably in her behaif for the next two years or so. He 
took her case into court, but the lower courts and 
subsequently the Supreme Court—with three jus- 
tices dissenting—held that the right of the Attorney 
General, in view of the above-mentioned authority, 
to exclude her was final and conclusive and that the 
courts had no power to “retry” his determination. 
He got a private bil] authorizing her admission to the 
United States, introduced in Congress; it passed the 
House unanimously but was held up in the Senate. 
When at this juncture an attempt was made to de- 
port her to Germany by plane, he secured a stay-of- 
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deportation order from the Supreme Court, just 
twenty minutes before take-off time. 

Meanwhile, the newspapers had given much pub- 
licity to the Knauff case; the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
and New York Post were especially active in her be- 
half. Somehow the Attorney General was prevailed 
upon to reopen her case and to accord her an open 
hearing before a Board of Special Inquiry. At this 
hearing the charges against her were for the first 
time made public; upuntil then not even the courtsor 
Congress had known what they were. Two Czecho- 
slovak officials and an American official who had 
been stationed in Frankfurt, where Mrs. Knauff 
worked, testified that she had transmitted secret and 
confidential information to the Czechoslovak Mis- 
sion in that city, thereby acting contrary to the in- 
terests of the United States. The Board of Special 
Inquiry reaffirmed the Attorney General’s order of 
exclusion. By routine procedure in cases where a de- 
cision adverse to the alien petitioner is reached, the 
Knauff case thereupon was brought before the Board 
of Immigration Appeals. That Board, pointing out 
that none of the three witnesses were able to offer 
any direct evidence linking Mrs. Knauff with espi- 
onage; that none had personal knowledge to that ef- 
fect; that their charges admittedly were based on 
hearsay and, being without any corroborating evi- 
dence, did not measure up to the Supreme Court’s 
requirements as to evidence; that Czechoslovakia in 
1947 and 1948, when this espionage was supposed to 
have occurred, was a friendly power; that, anyway, 
the nature of the work in which Mrs. Knauff was en- 
gaged was not of a confidential or classified nature; 
and that Mrs. Knauff’s superiors, both British and 
American, spoke well of her, held that an adequate 
premise had not been established to warrant the in- 
ference that, if admitted to the United States, she 
would be a threat to national security. It therefore 
ordered that she be admitted; and on November 2, 
1951, a little more than three years after her arrival 
in New York, the Attorney General confirmed the 
order of the Board of Immigration Appeals, and the 
Knauff case was settled. 

The Knauff case has puzzling aspects. The 
charges brought against her before the Board of Spe- 
cial Inquiry, as discussed and analyzed by the Board 
of Immigration Appeals in its decision certainly do 
not seem very convincing. On the other hand, 
early in the case, a friend of Ellen Knauff’s persuad- 
ed the Attorney General—then Tom Clark—to look 
into the matter once more; subsequently the Attor- 
ney General wrote this friend: ‘‘I can see no alterna- 
tive to excluding her. . . . The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation feels she would be a hazard to national 
security.” Under the circumstances, would not the 
Immigration Service, under oath to enforce the dif- 
ferent provisions of the immigration law as written 
and enacted by Congress—not as others, and possibly 
the Service itself, think they should have been writ- 
ten and enacted—have failed to do its duty if it had 
admitted her when she first arrived in New York? 
Most readers will undoubtedly be glad at the out- 
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come of her case and feel confident she will prove 
loyal to the United States. That there are some who 
will never be convinced she should have been admit- 
ted is, however, equally true. As she herself points 
out at the end of the book, “‘Once you’re defamed, a 
shadow of doubt wil! always remain in the minds of 
some people.” 

MarIAN SCHIBSBY 


The Decline of Laissez-Faire, 1895-1917. By HAROLD 
U. FAULKNER. New York: Rinehart & Co., 1951. 
Pp. xiv+433. $4.50. 


This is the seventh volume of the ‘‘Economic 
History of the United States,” a series of nine vol- 
umes, designed to offer to students as well as to 
general readers of intelligence ‘‘an integrated, full- 
length and authoritative treatment of the coun- 
try’s economic history.” The style is popular but 
not unduly so. There are some illustrations—not of 
the cheap or sensational and commercial sort. 
Throughout the author bears in mind that economic 
science and history deal with human beings, not 
with abstractions. 

Two themes are central in the story. The grow- 
ing size and concentration of industry, trace, and 
finance is one, and the other the steady trend 
toward the extension of government regulation and 
control of business. Professor Faulkner holds that 
the first two decades of the present century had 
brought no marked departure from the traditional 
American system of ‘“‘rugged individualism” or the 
‘‘let-alone”’ doctrine of the classical economists, but 
that since then the total picture has undergone a 
radical change. The Wilson New Freedom and the 
Roosevelt New Deal may be regarded as the most 
dramatic scenes in a national drama which is not 
yet over, though the reform era has had its ups and 
downs. Congress has been dominated by a biparti- 
san conservative coalition for several years, and 
much proposed progressive legislation has been 
frozen. 

The public memory is notoriously short, and 
the work under notice is valuable and on the whole 
reassuring. Abuses have been corrected, the so- 
called ‘‘muckrakers” played an important part 
in the process, and some complex problems have 
been clarified and at least advanced somewhat 
toward a sound and just solution. Antitrust laws 
have not exactly failed, as some affirm, but incon- 
testably the results achieved by litigation and com- 
promise consent decrees under the Sherman, Clay- 
ton, and other acts have been distinctly disappoint- 
ing. Socialism has made little, if any progress in the 
country, but neither of the two major parties is now 
opposed in principle to the Welfare State. We are, 
as a nation, applying a new philosophy in our eco- 
nomic affairs and relations. We have escaped revo- 
lution but not evolution. The so-called ‘‘economic 
royalists and tories” have been forced to make many 
significant concessions to organized labor, organized 
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agriculture, and unorganized but dynamic liberal- 
ism. More are likely, if not certain. 
V. S. ¥. 


Legal Aid in the United States. By Emery A. 
BRowNELL. Rochester: Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. xxiv-+333. $4.50. 


This study was undertaken in 1947 as part of the 
Survey on the Legal Profession conducted under the 
auspices of the American Bar Association. Its com- 
pletion marks the first attempt to appraise legal aid 
services since 1936, when Bradway and Smith’s 
Growth of Legal Aid Work in the United States ap- 
peared, and the second such attempt since the publi- 
cation of Reginald Heber Smith’s historic Justice and 
the Poor in 1919. Mr. Brownell’s book thus offers the 
reader recent data on the availability of legal services 
to those persons unable to pay for them. 

The study may be said to be divided into three 
parts: first, a definition and short historical summary 
of legal aid; second, a description of existing serv- 
ices; and, finally, a proposal for the extension and 
improvement of the current program. It is to a de- 
scription of existing services that the bulk of the 
book is devoted. In dealing with this subject the 
author has grouped his material into chapters on the 
need for service, the organization of legal aid offices 
for civil cases and for criminal cases, the National 
Legal Aid Association, current services, legal aid per- 
sonnel, and the incidence of cost of these services. 

This is a valuable reference book for social work- 
ers. It not only contains the general information on 
legal aid services which should interest the lawyer 
and nonlawyer alike, but it also contains sufficient 
data to enable the social worker to judge of the qual- 
ity and need for improvement in the services avail- 
able in her community. If no such services exist, then 
Mr. Brownell’s full treatment of the various alterna- 
tive methods of offering services will suggest possi- 
bilities for remedying the lack. The study is weak- 
ened, in the reviewer’s opinion, by the author’s 
heavy use of tables throughout the text (some of 
which, by their length, deserve inclusion in an ap- 
pendix) and by a needlessly diffuse presentation of 
material. A more closely knit arrangement of topics 
would have been desirable. Nevertheless, the book is 
valuable as a broad and up-to-date survey of the 
legal aid field, and as such it deserves the attention 
of social workers. Securing justice for all is not the 
task of the lawyer alone, and it is a goal which the 
social worker has actively pursued. It is the re- 
viewer’s opinion that increased familiarity with the 
nature and extent of legal aid services will enable the 
social worker to make an even greater contribution. 
Equipped with this information, the worker is in the 
unique position to appraise, at close range, the need 
for service and the adequacy of that which is ren- 
dered and she can then join with the lawyer in action 
for an effective program of legal aid. 


MARGARET KEENEY ROSENHEIM 
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Federal Prisons, 1951; A Review of the Work .of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons during the Year 
Ended June 30, 1951. (United States Depart- 
ment of Justice.) Leavenworth, Kansas: 
United States Penitentiary, 1952. Pp. v+ 
103. 


This annual report on the operations of our 
largest prison system continues to meet the very 
high standards set by its predecessors. Its excel- 
lence of format, its clear and concise presenta- 
tion, and its professional character stamp it as 
one of the best of a long series of good reports 
and mark it as superior in its own field and on a 
par with virtually all other reports in the entire 
field of the public social services. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1951, 
the average number of federal prisoners con- 
fined was 21,517, a 4.2 per cent increase from the 
preceding year—about four-fifths of whom were 
housed in the twenty-six institutions operated 
by the Bureau; with the remainder boarded in 
nonfederal institutions, chiefly in jails, awaiting 
sentence; or they were under treatment for nar- 
cotic-drug addiction in U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals.1 Commitments from the courts in- 
creased from 18,063 in 1950 to 18,950, nearly 5 
per cent, but this increase is accounted for main- 
ly by the substantial increase in commitments 
of immigration law violators. These increased to 
4,334—-slightly over one-fourth more than the 
1950 commitments. Over 4,000 of these were 
Mexican nationals. 

The number of cases of juveniles (those un- 
der eighteen years of age) disposed of by federal 
courts during the year was 2,130. Although this 
is well under the 1946 peak of 3,891, it repre- 
sents the second consecutive increase since the 
low point of 1,812 was reached in 1949. De- 


1 In view of widespread publicity given the ‘drug 
problem,”’ it is interesting to note that, during the 
year, commitments for drug-law violation increased 
by only 1.7 per cent— from 2,029 in 1950 to 2,063 in 
1951. The average number of federal prisoners con- 
fined and under treatment for drug addiction was 
722. 


spite an increase in the use of probation, only 
302 juvenile offenders were disposed of by diver- 
sion to local authorities, fewer than the previous 
year. This is a matter of serious concern, be- 
cause the Bureau’s policy is one of encouraging 
treatment in the local community by the local 
community. As the report points out, the local 
juvenile courts frequently express the view that 
juvenile violators of federal laws should be dealt 
with by the federal government, even though 
this usually means taking them far from their 
homes..The Bureau’s position is shown clearly 
in the following: 


A recent example is the case of John, a 12-year- 
old boy who stole several letters from a post office. 
According to the U.S. probation officer’s report the 
boy had been known to the local juvenile court as a 
truant, and had also admitted having recently stolen 
a fishing reel and camera. His parents were separat- 
ed, had never been congenial, and had never provid- 
ed a satisfactory home for the boy and his younger 
sister. Those whom the probation officer interviewed 
felt the boy needed a type of kindly discipline and 
supervision which the parents were unable to pro- 
vide. When this case came to our attention, immedi- 
ate inquiry was made as to the possibility of divert- 
ing it to the local authorities. They would not accept 
it, however, because they already had “‘had trouble 
with him”’ for about a year. Fortunately, under the 
provisions of the Juvenile Delinquency Act, consid- 
erable elasticity is permitted in handling such 
youngsters, and John is now successfully being cared 
for in a boarding home as a ward of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Surely the community should have as- 
sumed its responsibility for this youngster, making 
use of community resources and the State’s guard- 
ianship laws to meet his particular needs. 


The number of federal institutions scattered 
throughout the nation has made it feasible for 
the Bureau to provide different types of facili- 
ties for different kinds of prisoners. The develop- 
ment of minimum-custody farms, camps, and 
institutions has been stressed in recent years, 
and in 1951 more than 2,100 persons were placed 
in minimum-security programs. Actually, fewer 
than one-third of the prisoners in federal institu- 
tions were in maximum-security status, which is 
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a real contrast to the practice in a large number 
of state correctional systems, in which virtually 
all prisoners were placed behind the traditional 
high walls symbolizing close custody. 

The flexibility of the federal system is like- 
wise an important asset. Unlike most states, the 
federal courts make commitments to the custo- 
dy of the Attorney-General rather than to speci- 
fied institutions. Although the recommenda- 
tions of the courts are given some weight, the 
great majority of federal sentenced prisoners are 
confined in an institution determined by the 
United States marshal, acting inaccordance with 
Bureau directives. Juvenile offenders, and cer- 
tain others, are sent to institutions only when 
specifically designated by the Bureau. The ab- 
sence of direct commitments to institutions by 
the courts facilitates transfers of prisoners from 
one correctional facility to another as the occa- 
sion demands. During 1951 over 4,200 persons 
were transferred in this way. 

The report includes a good description of 
various program features of institutions main- 
tained by the Bureau, and adequate coverage is 
given to such subjects as classification and 
treatment, educational and vocational training, 
employment, and medical services. Various 
problems of general administration are de- 
scribed, and attention is given to the Bureau’s 
useful jail-inspection functions. As usual, the 
statistical tables are informative and well 
presented. 

The Bureau recognized its increased respon- 
sibilities under the provisions of the Federal 
Youth Correction Act, signed by the President 
on September 30, 1950.2 The act alters to some 
extent conventional federal sentencing proce- 
dures in dealing with offenders under the age of 
twenty-two. The courts may now, as previously, 
place such offenders on probation or may, if 
they elect to do so, impose sentence under pro- 
visions of existing statutes. That is, the courts 
now have an important option. Thus, if it seems 
best, offenders may be committed to the custo- 
dy of the Attorney-General “for study, diagno- 
sis, and a recommendation as to treatment 
needed”; or the courts may commit to the custo- 
dy of the Attorney-General for an indefinite 
period not to exceed six years or for an indefi- 
nite period not to exceed the maximum statu- 
tory penalty. As this report points out: 


The act imposes new and important treatment 
responsibilities upon the Bureau of Prisons. The Bu- 


2 Public Law 865, 81st Congress. 
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reau must establish classification centers which will 
make pre-sentence studies of youth offenders for the 
courts and prepare diagnostic reports on committed 
youth offenders for the Youth Correction Division 
of the Board of Parole. The Division working co- 
operatively with the Director of the Bureau of Pris- 
ons will determine the appropriate program of treat- 
ment required by the offender. In supplementing the 
act, the Bureau must also establish a wide variety of 
treatment facilities for the youth group, including 
institutions, camps, and farms, and must also ar- 
range for the use of the facilities of other institutions 
and agencies, such as hospitals and specialized 
schools for vocational rehabilitation or training. 


It is to be hoped that the Congress will be 
farsighted in its provisions for facilities and per- 
sonnel in order that the new act may be properly 
implemented. It is certain that currently the 
Bureau does not possess the diagnostic and 
treatment facilities required for such a respon- 
sibility. The youthful offender presents a serious 
challenge to all correctional authorities. The 
Bureau, under the able guidance of Director 
James V. Bennett, has the necessary profession- 
al leadership for marked improvement in the ef- 
forts to deal with this group, but it remains to be 
seen whether the Congress will provide the tools 
to do an effective job. 

FRANK T. FLYNN 


University of Chicago 


Environment and Health, 1951. (Federal Securi- 
ty Agency, Public Health Service Publica- 
tion No. 84.) Washington, D.C.: US. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1951. Pp. 152. $0.75. 


This informative pamphlet is prepared for 
the information of the general public. It covers 
the broad field of environmental sanitation, de- 
scribing and illustrating the processes whereby 
sources of pollution, contamination, or danger 
in the environment are controlled or eliminated. 
The traditional and more recent responsibilities 
of public health agencies are covered: namely, 
water, air, food, pest and refuse control; and 
concern for public safety in travel and in the 
environments of the home, the school, and in- 
dustry. Clear descriptions are given of the cur- 
rent state of knowledge regarding the various 
hazards, and the control measures are well pre- 
sented, in the text and by means of graphic il- 
lustrations. This pamphlet should prove useful 
for a variety of health-education projects. One 
would like to assume that it presents informa- 
tion already familiar to persons with a college 
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education, but experience with students at the 
graduate level would indicate that for many it 
will prove a useful and possibly new source of 
information. 

D. G. 


Industrial Health and Medical Programs: State- 
ments, Tables, and Charts. Compiled by Mar- 
GARET C. KLEM, MARGARET F. MCKIEvER, 
and WALTER J. Lear, M.D. (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 15.) Washington, 
D.C.: Federal Security Agency, September, 
1950. Pp. xiii+-397. $1.00. 


This document has been compiled for refer- 
ence purposes and consists of abstracts and sta- 
tistical data organized to present a comprehen- 
sive review of “the development, administra- 
tion, and improvement of health and medical 
programs for industrial workers.”’ Material se- 
lected from 260 books and publications has been 
organized in sections dealing with such topics as 
the characteristics of the labor force and of in- 
dustrial establishments; the historical develop- 
ment and present scope of industrial health in 
the United States; general medical care plans 
for industrial workers; and industrial health, 
medical, and disability programs under govern- 
mental and other auspices. 

The carefully selected data and the order of 
their presentation give an exceptionally clear 
summary of the development, scope, and nature 
of current industrial health programs. For the 
student seeking more thorough knowledge, 
these abstracts will serve to point up significant 
trends and as a guide to abundant source mate- 
rial. For the industrialist or for the labor group 
interested in acquiring information about the 
range and complexity of existing services, these 
materials are sufficiently adequate to give an 
understanding of the factors affecting their 
growth and use. 

The sections of this document likely to be of 
greatest value to persons actively engaged in in- 
dustrial health programs or planning to develop 
plant health and medical services are those that 
present data on the health status of the working 
population and that describe the various types 
of service now in operation. These data should 
be extremely helpful to persons seeking to know 
what kinds of service are necessary and appro- 

priate; the professional personnel, facilities, and 
equipment needed; the costs and the returns. 

The Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
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Public Health Service, in sponsoring this com- 
pendium of information, has done much to fur- 
ther thinking and planning in one of the most 
neglected and most essential of the public health 
services. The uneven development of concern 
for industrial health and medical care and its 
diverse expression in many scattered, insuffi- 
ciently known, and inadequately appraised pro- 
grams gives particular value to this assemblage 
of facts. It is only in the light of such knowledge 
that new plans can be soundly formulated and 
the necessary research undertaken for further 
analysis and appraisal of these developments. 


D. G. 


Minnesota Division of Social Welfare, Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1950, 
through June 30, 1951. St. Paul, 1951. Pp. 67. 


This Report continues the high standard of 
annual reporting that readers have come to ex- 
pect from the Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare. As usual, the Report is more than a routine 
chronicle of program changes and statistics con- 
cerning cases served and the funds expended. 
The student will find the Division’s programs 
analyzed and appraised; some facing up to un- 
met needs, to unsolved problems, and to battles 
fought and lost by the agency; some sharing of 
the agency’s philosophy and program objec- 
tives. The Report is enlivened by effective use of 
graphs, charts, and pictographs. 

The Division’s responsibilities include su- 
pervision of the locally administered public as- 
sistance services; a rather broad program of 
medical services, including service to recipients 
of public assistance, crippled children, the blind, 
the deaf, and the state’s tuberculosis sanatori- 
um; and a comprehensive child welfare pro- 
gram. Minnesota has not yet accepted federal 
grants for aid to the disabled. The remainder of 
the state’s public welfare program, including the 
mental hospitals and the correctional institu- 
tions, is in the Division of Institutions. 

Public assistance case loads declined during 
the year, but expenditures continued their up- 
ward climb. The increased expenditures are ex- 
plained by the continued rise in the cost of living 
and by the rather marked growth in the costs of 
the medical-care program. Old Age Assistance 
case loads have been quite stable since the end 
of World War II, but the Aid to Dependent 
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Children case load almost doubled during the 
postwar years, having risen from about 4,200 
cases in 1945 to approximately 8,000 in 1951. 
Expenditures for ADC also have risen faster 
than the case loads, particularly during the last 
two years after the statutory ceiling was re- 
moved. This increased ADC expenditure, how- 
ever, has been largely offset by a corresponding 
reduction in the supplementation from General 
Assistance funds that was necessary while the 
ceilings were in effect. 

Costs of medical care for Old Age Assistance 
recipients alone amounted to about $6,700,000, 
during the year, an increase of almost two mil- 
lion dollars over the previous year. The increase 
is accounted for in part by expansion of the serv- 
ice and by rising prices, and in part by the inclu- 
sion of nursing-home care in the definition of 
medical care, and by the federal amendment 
that now permits including medical care in pub- 
lic institutions in the OAA program. The rela- 
tive growth in medical expenditures in OAA 
may be seen in the following figures: expendi- 
tures for medical care for recipients amounted 
to 10.6 per cent of the total expenditure in the 
year 1947-48, 13.3 per cent in 1948-49, 14.4 per 
cent in 1949-50, and 19.7 per cent in 1950-51. 

The 1950 amendments to Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance enabled the Division to effect 
considerable savings in its OAA expenditures. 
These amendments permitted the immediate 
closing of 720 cases; another 4,222 cases receiv- 
ing both assistance and insurance had their 
grants reduced by an average of $15.65 per 
month because their OASI payments were in- 
creased by that amount; and another 1,835 
OAA cases were newly admitted to the liberal- 
ized OASI program. Altogether these changes 
resulted in an annual saving of $1,225,000 on the 
current active OAA load. A further saving will 
result, of course, from a smaller number of new 
cases that will be added to the assistance rolls 
because the insurance payments will be suff- 
cient to enable many aged persons to get along 
without OAA assistance. 

The Report contains rather full information 
about the almost 18,000 children who are under 
supervision of public and private social agencies 
in Minnesota. The precise roles played by the 
state agency and by the counties and the private 
agencies are matters that the Report does not 
clarify in all instances. The reader gathers that 
the state agency delegates as many of its child 
welfare functions as possible to the county de- 
partments of public welfare. The Report reveals 
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little information about the manner in which the 
Division of Social Welfare organizes to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. Many readers would 
like to know whether Minnesota continues the 
complete integration of child welfare and public 
assistance in field supervision and, if so, has the 
result been good, or has child welfare tended to 
be slighted in favor of the more demanding as- 
sistance programs? Similarly, the reader would 
like to know how the child welfare and public 
assistance services are related in the county de- 
partments. Has the practice been to have sepa- 
rate units administer child welfare and public 
assistance respectively, or have the counties 
also integrated their administration? The Re- 
port’s concern with child welfare is suggested by 
the following topics under which material is 
presented: Living Arrangements of Children 
under Social Agency Supervision, Children un- 
der Guardianship, Adoption Applications, Child 
Placements, Children Born out of Wedlock, 
Agency Standards and Licensing, and Minneso- 
ta Children’s Center. 

The Report also contains brief sections on 
finance, research, field services, appeals, per- 
sonnel, county merit system, and a summary of 
welfare legislation in 1951. 

ALTON A. LINFORD 
University of Chicago 


Infant Care. U.S. CHILDREN’s BUREAU. Rev. ed. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951. Pp. 145. $0.20. 


What has long been the government’s “best- 
seller” has been brought up to date. A ninth edi- 
tion of Infant Care has been published by the 
Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency. This small but very useful study has 
been distributed in a total of twenty-eight mil- 
lion copies since its first edition in 1914. No 
other government publication has ever had so 
wide a sale. 

New chapters in the present ninth edition em- 
body many of the findings of the Mid-Century 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth in December, 1950. New subjects dis- 
cussed in this latest edition include rules for 
employing baby-sitters, advice to mothers who 
work outside the home, advice on smothering 
(the recent edition says that parents worry 
needlessly about death from this cause), and 
recognition of fluorine as a protection against 
tooth decay. 
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Annual Report of the Federal Security Agency, 
1951. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1952. Pp. vii+296. $0.75. 


This Report opens with an over-all statement 
from the Administrator on the “State of the 
Nation” as it is affected by developments in the 
numerous health and welfare activities which, as 
a result of several reorganization plans, are now 
functioning under the umbrella known as the 
Federal Security Agency. Other sections of the 
Report are concerned with the following con- 
stituent programs: Social Security Administra- 
tion (Old Age and Survivors Insurance, Public 
Assistance, Children’s Bureau, and Federal 
Credit Unions), Office of Education, Food and 
Drug Administration, Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Ameri- 
can Printing House for the Blind, Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf, and Howard Univer- 
sity. 

A real understanding of the many activities, 
accomplishments, and problems of the agency, 
and the importance of the programs with which 
it is concerned to the millions of our citizens 
whose lives are touched by them can be under- 
stood only in a fragmentary way even by read- 
ing in detail the extensive report. It is, of course, 
impossible to comment adequately on the ma- 
terial presented within the limitations of this 
review. 

The Report is well organized and informative. 
Accomplishments and progress as well as goals 
are discussed. Since the Report covers the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1950, it is substantially 
concerned with the various ramifications of the 
far-reaching and progressive amendments to the 
Social Security Act which were adopted in 1950. 
A few selected factual high lights taken from 
the Report may be of interest: As a result of the 
1950 amendments about eight million workers 
were newly covered under old age and survivors 
insurance on a compulsory basis. This group in- 
cluded about five million self-employed indi- 
viduals other than farm operators and members 
of specified professions, about a million domestic 
workers, more than a half-million farm wage 
workers, and two-thirds of a million federal 
employees, not under the civil service retirement 
system; another two and one-half million work- 
ers had coverage open to them on an optional 
basis. In the latter group are something less than 
a million employees of nonprofit organizations 

and about one and one-half million state and 
local government workers not covered under 
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retirement systems of their own. Many social 
workers have a highly personal stake in the 
amendments, as members of one of these two 
groups. By June, 1951, agreements had been 
signed with ten states, two interstate instru- 
mentalities, and about 31,000 nonprofit organ- 
izations. Almost 700,000 employees of the non- 
profit organizations had elected coverage. It is 
heartening to know that, at the close of the 
fiscal year, old age and survivors insurance cov- 
ered about 77 per cent of the nation’s civilian 
workers. Another 9 per cent were under the 
separate retirement systems of the federal, 
state, and local governments and the railroad 
industry. Among the most interesting of the 
recommendations related to the OASI program 
are those with regard to hospitalization insur- 
ance for insured workers over sixty-five and 
their dependents and survivor beneficiaries. 
Insurance for workers forced into retirement by 
premature disability is again recommended as is 
a nation-wide system of temporary disability 
insurance. 

It is recognized that, while an expanded 
and improved insurance program will lessen 
the numbers receiving public assistance, many 
will still be in need of this form of aid. The 
public assistance program was also expanded 
in coverage and benefits as a result of the 1950 
amendments. Among the amendments was a 
new title providing for federal grants to the 
states to assist needy persons who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled. Provision was 
made for federal participation in payments 
made by the states to the needy mother or 
other relative caring for dependent children. 
Grants were made to Puerto Rico and the Vir- 
gin Islands for the first time. 

The section of the Report dealing specifically 
with the public assistance programs takes note 
of certain of the current issues regarding those 
programs, with which every reader of the daily 
press is familiar. In commenting on the ques- 
tions raised with respect to substantial public 
assistance costs in a period of full employment, 
the Report points out that the 3 per cent of the 
total population receiving public assistance 
in June, 1951, are largely those persons not 
normally in the labor market, i.e., the aged, 
the blind, dependent children and their mother 
or other adult caretaker, and the permanently 
and totally disabled. The increase in the popu- 
lations at risk in the aged and children’s groups 
is also a factor in present caseload. The number 
of the aged in our population increased from 
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nine million in 1940 to twelve million in 1950. 
In the next twenty-five years the present num- 
ber is expected to double. Similarly, there has 
been a marked increase in the child population. 
While the population as a whole increased 14.5 
per cent between 1940 and 1950, the number 
of children under eighteen rose about 17 per 
cent and the number under five rose 55 per cent. 

A separate financing of adult and family 
welfare services for persons not in need of finan- 
cial assistance is advocated. The last seventeen 
years, during which the social security act has 
been in operation and in which costs of services, 
in addition to financial assistance, for welfare 
recipients could have been included in match- 
able administrative costs, have amply demon- 
strated that a method of financing will not, in 
and of itself, insure needed welfare services. In 
many states a rather punitive, hostile deter- 
mination of need and an inadequate grant are 
still almost the only “services” offered to recip- 
ients of public assistance. The federal agency 
in discharging its responsibility for interpre- 
tation and standard-setting related to the pro- 
visions of the federal act and in its consultative 
role in work with the states has consistently 
pressed for a positive and constructive admin- 
istration of the public assistance program. How- 
ever, many readers of the Report will wish that 
the recommendations related to financing serv- 
ices for additional groups had included some 
discussion of just what is contemplated and 
deemed possible in this area, as well as in the 
further development of needed services already 
possible, but not in most places made available 
under the present provisions of the act. Only a 
most fragmentary beginning has been made in 
providing staffs adequate in basic philosophy, 
numbers, and qualifications to provide the basic 
social services to the needy which were hope- 
fully envisaged when the passage of the social 
security act in 1935 made possible a local wel- 
fare program in each political subdivision of the 
nation. The hang-over of old English poor law 
philosophy and undue concentration on me- 
chanics and procedures in many states prevent 
the provision of those services that could well 
be given by staffs presently employed. 

The report of the work of the Children’s 
Bureau stresses the increased problems among 
children and young people resulting from to- 
day’s “increased tension, insecurity and un- 
certainty as to what the future may hold.” The 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth held in December, 1950, attended by 


nearly six thousand persons, is considered one 
of the high points in work with children. The 
National Midcentury Committee for Children 
and Youth, a citizens committee, has been or- 
ganized to give leadership in the follow-up 
program. 

The resources of the Children’s Bureau for 
basic research are said to be limited, but it 
serves as a Clearing-house for research activi- 
ties throughout the nation and reports 803 new 
studies under way. State maternal and child 
health services continued to increase as did 
services to crippled children and child welfare 
services. An increase of 37 per cent in federal 
funds for state child welfare services made 
possible considerable expansion in this program. 
Most states have taken steps to employ ad- 
ditional child welfare workers. Increasing em- 
phasis on training programs financed by federal 
funds is reported. The very important inter- 
national activities of the Bureau in the interest 
of children of other countries as well as those 
of our own country are mentioned briefly. The 
discussion of goals of the Bureau may perhaps 
be summarized by the sentences, ‘““The realiza- 
tion of our goals for children requires a clear 
recognition of the importance of doing every- 
thing possible, primarily through the family, 
the school, the church and other agencies in the 
community to assure their happiness and a 
good start on life’s journey. Children are always 
an emergency and meeting their needs cannot 
be postponed because of the necessity for mo- 
bilizing for defense.” 

The description of the extensive and varied 
activities of the Public Health Service does not 
lend itself to inclusion in a brief review but is 
recommended as required reading for all per- 
sons interested in health problems and activi- 
ties of national significance. 

The informative report of the Office of Edu- 
cation lists as one of our most serious problems 
the lack of adequate classroom facilities. The 
estimated cost of a classroom, including related 
facilities, was, in 1950, $27,000. One out of five 
schoolhouses now in use throughout the country 
should be remodeled or abandoned. The in- 
creased birth rate is being felt in over-crowded 
classrooms and make-shift methods of housing. 
It is estimated that no fewer than 600,000 new 
classrooms are needed. The teacher shortage, 
especially in the elementary schools, presents 
a real threat to adequate educational oppor- 
tunities for the nation’s children. Low salaries 
and heavy work loads are listed as possible 
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causative factors, but it is believed that, in 
order to analyze the problem completely, in- 
tensive research should be undertaken on all 
phases of the problem, economic, social, and 
psychological. 

Each year a quarter of a million Americans 
are sufficiently disabled to be said to have an 
employment handicap. Approximately two mil- 
lion men and women are reported in need of 
vocational rehabilitation by the Office respon- 
sible for this program. During the year under 
consideration, 66,193 disabled persons were 
prepared for work and placed in useful occupa- 
tions. It is estimated that, during their work- 
ing lives, these “disabled” persons will pay 
back to the federal government, in income taxes 
alone, more than $10 for every federal dollar 
spent on their rehabilitation. It is indicated 
that additional persons could be rehabilitated 
if additional funds were to be made available 
for this purpose. 

The entire Report puts great emphasis on the 
contributions to “defense” made by the various 
programs. The need for maintenance of present 
services and recommendations for their ex- 
tension are almost routinely emphasized by 
relating them to defense needs. Many social 
workers grounded in a philosophy which as- 
cribes intrinsic value to each individual and his 
welfare will wish that somewhere in this Report 
of our nation’s largest social welfare agency 
there had been open recognition of the fact that 
meeting “defense needs” is not enough. Every 
individual and every agency sufficiently inter- 
ested in individual welfare to be concerned with 
the Report would seem to have a special re- 
sponsibility for seeking and supporting peaceful 
solutions for international differences, since 
all the health, welfare, and educational activi- 
ties discussed and anticipated in the Report 
will be futile if we are unable to prevent the 
horrors of a world-wide conflict which could, in 
a brief period, destroy all hope of social prog- 
ress. 

PHYLLIS OSBORN 
University of Ciricago 


The Continued Absent Parent in ADC: A Study 
of the Characteristics of the Absent Father, of 
the Family from Whom He Is Separated, and 
of the Mother as the Parent Remaining in the 
Home. By James N. McGuire. Baton 
Rouge, La.: Department of Public Welfare, 
1951. Pp. 41, plus Appendixes. 


This is a very interesting study of the char- 
acteristics of the absent father and of the family 
from whom he is separated. It was made because 
estrangement has risen from third to first cause 
of dependency. Of the 256 families in the study, 
91.8 per cent were Negro. 

Apparently the major cause of family dis- 
ruption was economic. The father left because 
he could not support the family. Whether he 
was irresponsible and left even though he could 
have supported the family had he been willing 
to work or whether he left because he could 
not command a living wage under any circum- 
stances, is a matter of opinion. When the mother 
alone was asked, she said that the father was 
irresponsible; when the father was located and 
asked, he said that the mother had not been 
sufficiently responsible. Possibly the fact that 
both were usually young and that the disrup- 
tion occurred when the children were under 
six years of age suggests also an emotional 
causation that skilled case work might have 
overcome had it been available when domestic 
friction began. Frequently the parents them- 
self had come from underprivileged homes that 
contributed little to emotional stability. They 
were likely to be poorly educated and without 
vocational skill or training. The majority of 
couples were married, but the percentage of 
unions without benefit of clergy was high. 

Legal action to compel support had been 
uniformly instituted, though many mothers 
objected to court action despite their readiness 
to receive a contribution from the father. The 
court accepted only those cases in which the 
whereabouts of the father was known and pa- 
ternity was clearly established. Twenty fathers 
were ordered to make payments, but there is 
no statement in the report as to the regularity 
of payment. However, no deduction was made 
from the grant unless it was certain that the 
father had complied with the court order. In 
many instances the father had established a 
second family and could not possibly support 
both of them. 

The majority of families waited more than 
six months before applying, and for most of 
them this was the first application. A very 
small number had been in receipt of ADC for 
approximately ten years; most families had 
received assistance for less than four years. Few 
mothers regarded ADC as a happy and desir- 
able method of support. The majority worked 
if health permitted or if they could find some- 
one to look after the children. The agency en- 
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couraged work if the mother was healthy and 
work was available. When care of the children 
was assured, the mother was expected to work; 
if she did not, the potential income was de- 
ducted from the grant. It is clearly pointed out, 
however, that even those who were employed 
seldom earned an amount sufficient to main- 
tain the family and that continued ADC was 
necessary. 

The recommendations are sound. Among 
them are: Case loads should be differentiated 
and reduced to permit a case-work service that 
will minimize the hazards of family disruptions 
to children; court referrals and procedures with 
regard to support should be reappraised in the 
light of their effectiveness; the Welfare De- 
partment and the Police Department should 
share effort to locate missing fathers; care for 
children of mothers absent from the home 
should be studied. 

The Louisiana Department of Public Wel- 
fare is to be congratulated on its vision and 
wisdom in encouraging this type of social study. 


It is a welcome departure from statistical data 
that enumerate but do not enlighten. 


Cc. K. G. 


The Outlook for Women in Community Organ- 
ization in Social Work. (Social Work Series 
Bulletin No. 235-5.) By U. S. DEPARTMENT 
oF LaBor, WoMEN’s BurEAU. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
1951. Pp. ix+41. $0.20. 


This brief bulletin calls attention to the 
expanding field of community organization 
and to the opportunities that it offers women 
for administrative and executive positions. It 
defines the field, specifies the kind of job most 
likely to be open to women, and touches upon 
the necessary training, as well as upon salary, 
hours, and chance for advancement. This is a 
good report to put in the hands of students 
in social work who are interested in community 
organization. 
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Marie D. Lang, formerly chief, Welfare Divi- 
sion, Department of Health, Care, and Main- 
tenance, International Refugee Organiza- 
tion, is now Washington representative of the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Frank L. AUERBACH is foreign affairs officer, 
Visa Division, Department of State. 


Grace L. Coyle is professor of group work 
at the School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University. 


LEONARD S. KoGAN is associate director of the 
Institute of Welfare Research, Community 
Service Society of New York. 


MaRrI0N SIDMAN BLANK, assistant professor of 
field work at the School of Social Service Ad- 
ministration, University of Chicago, will be- 
come in October assistant professor in social | 
welfare at the School of Social Welfare, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


ABRAHAM M. NIESSEN is associate actuary, U.S. 
Railroad Retirement Board. 
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MICROFILM EDITION 
of 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


We are pleased to announce that the Social Service Review will 
now be available in microfilm form. Complete volumes may be 
obtained in a single roll of positive microfilm on adequately labeled 
metal reels at a cost of approximately one-fourth of a cent per page, 
which is about equal to that of preserving them in conventional 
library binding. Sales will be restricted to those subscribing to the 
paper edition, and the film copy will be distributed only at the 
completion of the volume year, which ends with the December 
issue. 


Inquiries should be directed to 


UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 NORTH FIRST STREET ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 











INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


(Published in English, French and Spanish editions) 


The International Labour Review, issued monthly by the Inter- 
national Labour Office since 1921, is a periodical devoted to 
questions of labour and social policy. It contains general articles 
reflecting the evolution of social policy internationally and in the 
different countries, documentary articles, statistical tables of wages, 
hours of work, employment and the cost of living, and a bibliography. 


A specimen copy of the Review and a catalogue of International 
Labour Office publications will be forwarded on application to the 
International Labour Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or to the Washing- 
ton Branch Office of the I.L.O., 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. 


The International Labour Review may also be obtained from the 
publishers in the United Kingdom, Messrs. George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





Annual subscription: $6.00; 36s. Single copies: 60 cents; 3s. 6d. 




















The Wniversity of Chicago 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
ADMINISTRATION 





TWO-YEAR PROGRAM 
Leading to A.M. degree with specialization in psychi- 


atric social work, medical social work, child welfare, 
family, administration, community organization, and 


research. 


ADVANCED PROGRAM 
For experienced workers with A.M. degree. 


A third year planned as a sequence of classroom and field 
work courses. 
A two-year program leading to the Ph.D. degree. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS ON REQUEST 














